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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



M. Cousin's " Course of the History of Modem Philosophy" 
is here, for the first time entire, presented to the English reader. 
It consists of Lectures delivered at Paris in the years 1828-9. 
"The delivery of these Lectures," says Sir Wm. Hamilton,* 
speaking of the first volume, " excited an unexampled sensation 
in Paris. Condemned to silence during the reign of Jesuit as- 
cendancy, M. Cousin, after eight years of honorable retirement, 
had ascended agiun the chur of philosophy ; and the splendor 
with which he recommenced his academical career, more than 
justified the expectation which his recent reputation as a writer, 
and the memory of his earlier lectures, had inspired. Two thou- 
sand auditors listened, in admiration, to the eloquent exposition 
of doctrines unintelligible to the many, and the oral discussion of 
philosophy awakened in Paris, and in France, an interest unex- 
ampled since the days of Abelard. The daily journals found it 
necessary to gratify, by their earlier analyses, the impatient curios- 
ity of the public ; and the Lectures themselves, taken in short- 
hand, and corrected by the Professor, propagated weekly the in- 
fluence of his instruction to the remotest provinces of the king- 
dom." These remarks of the noble Edinburgh Professor, which 
contain no exaggeration, might be extended, with equal propriety, 
to the other two volumes. 

It is not expected that, at present, a like interest for philoso- 
phy can be awakened on this side of the ocean, for the American 
mind is still flowing, for the most part, in utilitarian channels ; yet 
there are many earnest thinkers among us who are determined to 
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10 translator's preface. 

£Athom every system, who mean that the United States shall ex- 
cel all other nations in sound speculation, in scholarship, in liter- 
ature, as well as in political institutions, commerce, and the use- 
ful arts. To the young men of America, who are certainly not 
behind the young men of France in spirit and energy of thought, 
this translation is intrusted. A work of extraordinary merit and 
beauty can be appreciated here as well as in Europe. 

This second series of Lectures contains a full exposition of 
Cousin's system. It is, in fact, his great philosophical work, and 
has received his last revision and correction. Whoever, either for 
the purpose of propagating it or resisting its influence, wishes to 
make himself acquainted with Eclecticism, which is fast becoming 
the dominant philosophy of the nineteenth century, will do well 
to study this production of its founder and ablest teacher. The 
first volume contains a luminous summary of Cousin's views 
in regard to humanity and history. The course which comprises 
the two last volumes of this series, ** will," to use the language of 
Mr. Mcnrell,* " in all probability, be ever the most popular of his 
wiitings. The connected account which it gives of the history 
d philosophy from the earliest times ; the distinct classification 
it makes of systems ; the brief, yet intelligible, glimpses it affords 
into the interior of almost everv school, whether ancient or 
modem, together with the detailed analysis of Locke, in which 
is said almost all that ever need be said about the ' Essay on the 
Human Understanding;' in a word, the singular union of the 
more sober criticism of the psychological school, with occasional 
flights into the higher regions of metaphysical analysis, all concur 
to secure for the course of 1829 an interest and a value pecu- 
liarly its own." In order to understand the system of the 
"greatest Philosopher of France," it is, at least, necessary to 
study the whole of these three volmnes. 

As a fine writer. Cousin has perhaps never been surpassed. 
Those who love elegance of composition, will find in his works 



* Edinburgh Review, April, 1851, p. 228. 
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every thing to gratify a refined taste. " Of all nations in the 
world, the French are among the greatest masters of prose ; and 
of all their prose writers, scarcely any one can be said to excel 
Cousin in power of expression and perfect finish of style."* 

It is hardly necessary to repeat here what has often been ob- 
served, and what every one, who has made the attempt, kno¥r8, 
that it is very difficult to translate accurately from so flexible a 
language as the French into English. The constant aim of the 
translator has been to give no more, no less, than the thought of 
Cousin. The style of the original, so far as the peculiarities of 
the two languages would permit, has been followed. How far 
successful these eflbrts may have been, is left for those to say 
who are qualified to judge. 

The translator gladly embraces this opportunity of acknowl- 
edging his indebtedness to F. W. Ricord (Librarian of the 
" Library Association," Newark, N. J.), who jobs to a critical 
knowledge of his native language a thorough understanding of 
the English ; who has assisted in comparing the translation now 
offered, sentence by sentence, with the original ; who, in fact, has 
in eveiy way been a fellow-laborer. 

0. W. WIGHT. 

New Tore, September 8, 1851. 
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HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 



IDEA OF PHILOSOPHY. 



Subject of the flnt lecture:— That philosopby 'a B Bpe<3&l wantuid a oeccs- 
urfprodnct of the hnmaD mind, — EnmnerBtion of the randamental nnM 
of the humui mind, of thegeaend ideu nhlch govern ite activity: lU, 
Idea of the nBofiil, msthemiiticsl, and physical BcieDccs, iadoatry, politica] 
ecoDom;: 2d, Idea of the juat, civil society, the State, jariapiodcnce; Sd, 
Idea of the beautiflil, art: 4th, The idea of God, religion, worship: Sti, 
Of refleotioD, as the foandation of philosophy. — Philosophy, the taat de- 
velopmeaC of thought — lU tme ebsrocter in the ninoteeDtb ceDtnry. 

GENTLEMEN : 

I cannot suppress my deep emotion in finding myself 
tgtuD in tbis choir, to which, in 1815, 1 was called by thcchwce 
of my illustrious master and friend, M. Boyer-Collard. The firat 
strokes of a power which no longer exists drove mo hence : I am 
happy and proud to reappear to-day, with the return of the consti- 
tutional hopes of France (applause) ; and my gratitude and loy- 
alty constrain me to thank publicly my country, the king, and 
the new administration. (Applause.) 

A separation of eight years from the public has deprived me 
of my wonted ease in the presence of assemblages like this before 
me. Accustomed in my retirement to thoee forms of thought 
which, though well enough adapted to private study, are not 
proper for the instruction of others, I fear that for want of ex- 
pressions suitable to a numerous audience, I shall bring to thi^ 
cbur the mere solikiqmes of a hermit. It is indeed but recently 
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that I have been aware that I should appear before you : no 
preparation, therefore, accompanies and sustains me. Prudence 
counselled me to defer the commencement of these lectures, and 
to labor to render them for the coming year less unworthy of 
your attention. These were, however, but selfish considerations 
which I have determined to abandon, that I may think only of 
the performance of duty : and I have regarded as a duty, as soon 
as permission was given me, to make use of it to renew the inter- 
rupted course of the Lectures of the Normal School ; to reappear 
upon the theatre of my first labors, and there to rally those who 
stUl hold me in remembrance ; and to come here, too, at the ex- 
pense of my vanity and personal feelings to serve the cause of 
philosophy. Instead of consulting my strength, I trust to my 
well-known intentions and to your former indulgence. I bring 
back to you the same professor, the same instruction, the same 
principles, the same zeal. May I find in you the same confi- 
dence. In casting my eyes around me, I must in justice to my- 
self say, that in the midst of the agitations of our times, that 
amidst the various turns of political events to which I have been 
subjected, my wishes have never passed beyond these walls. 
Devoted entirely to philosophy, after having had the honor to 
suffer a little in its service, I come to consecrate to it, unreserv- 
edly, all that remains to me of strength and of life. 

I propose, the ensuing year, to introduce you into Greece, and 
to make you acquainted with that admirable philosophy to which 
Plato gave his name, and which at once recalls all that is most 
profound in thought and most pleasing in imagination. But can 
any system of philosophy whatever be understood if considered 
by itself alone ? Does one understand it when ignorant of the 
consequences which must inevitably follow — consequences un- 
known, indeed, to its very author ? Can we be said to be ac- 
quainted with that of which we do not even know the origin ? 
Plato, for example, cannot be understood without his successors, 
the Neoplatonists ; and as little can he be understood without his 
predecessors, Socrates and Anaxagoras. If, then, I wish to make 
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you comprehend somewhat profoimdly the Platonic philosophy, 
it is necessary that I should show you its relations with the gen- 
eral epoch of the history of philosophy to which it belongs. 
Now, that which is true of a system is equally true of the differ- 
ent epochs of the history of philosophy. In order to understand 
one of them, it is necessary to become acquainted with almost 
alL I deem it, then, indispensable to present to you, during the 
short time that remains to us before our next vacation, a general 
review of the different epochs of the history of philosophy, as an 
introduction to the complete exposition of the Platonic philosophy 
with its antecedents and consequents. I shall doubtless glance 
but lightly over all, but nothmg, I hope, will remain unnoticed. It 
wOl be necessary, at first, to sketch the frame-work, leaving the 
picture to be completed at a later period. By this plan I shall, 
moreover, be able to unfold more advantageously my own opin- 
ions. All the problems which human thought can suggest, hav- 
ing been successively taken up by different ages and different 
schools, will thus be brought to this chair. From the heights of 
science and history, then, the public, who have now forgotten me, 
and who wish in the first place to know where I intend to con- 
duct them, will see more clearly my aim, my designs, and, thus 
to speak, that star of philosophy which must serve as a light and 
a guide in the great career which we must run together. Thei^ 
for the next year we will consider Plato and Greece ; for this 
year, humamty in its integrity, and the general history of phi- 
losophy. 

But do you percmve that I am reasoning upon an hypothesis 
which many, perhaps, will not admit ? Is philosophy the legiti- 
mate daughter of human reason, or is it only a series of chimeras 
originating in the dreams of men of genius, and propagated and 
maintained by the authority of their example ? Does it belong 
U> Plato and Aristotle alone, or is it the property of the human in- 
tellect? Is it only a caprice, an extravagance of thought, or 
does it really possess a foundation in that nature which is com- 
mon to us all, and consequently has it a rank in the catalogue of 
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human sciences, making its histoiy a serious thing ? This is a 
point that must be settled before all others ; and an examination 
of this preliminary question will make the special subject of this 
lecture. Let us decide in the first place what it is that has 
brought us here together. Is it upon your part a vain curiosity ? 
Is it upon mine the simple force of habit ? Or are we here uni- 
ting our efforts, not for the purpose of tormenting ourselves more 
or less ingeniously with idle fancies, but in order to satisfy a 
¥rant more elevated, but as real as any other — a want inherent in 
the constitution of humanity ? 

As soon as man has a consciousness of his being, he finds 
himself in a world strange and hostile, whose laws and phenom- 
ena seem in direct opposition to his own existence. For the 
purpose of self-defence he is endowed with intelligence and 
liberty. He defends himself, he lives, he breathes — though it 
be but two minutes in succession— only on condition of fore- 
seeing, that is, on condition of having known these laws and 
these phenomena which would destroy his frail existence if 
he learned not Uttle by little to observe them, to measure their 
influence, and to calculate upon their recurrence. By his inteUi- 
gence he obtains knowledge of this world ; by means of hb 
hberty he modifies it, he changes it, he adapts it to his use ; he 
arrests the spreading deserts, turns aside the rivers, and levels 
the mountains ; in a word, he accomplishes in a succession of 
ages that series of prodigies which now so little astonishes us, 
because we are habituated to our power and to its effects. He 
who first measured the space which surrounded him, counted the 
objects which presented themselves to him, and observed their 
properties and their action, he it was who gave birth to the 
mathematical and physical sciences. He who modified in the 
least degree that which was an obstacle in his path, he it was 
who created industry. Multiply ages, cultivate this feeble plant 
by the accumulated labors of generations, and you will have all 
that you have to-day. The mathematical and physical sciences 
are a conquest of human intelligence over the secrets of nature. 
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Industry is a conquest of liberty over the forces of this same 
nature. The world, such as man found it, was a stranger to 
him ; the world, such as the mathematical and physical sciences, 
together with industry, have made it, is a world resembling man, 
reconstructed by him in his own image. In fact, look around 
you, and you will perceive everywhere the impression of intelli- 
gence and human liberty. Nature had only made things, that 
is, beings without value; man, in giving to them the form 
of his own personality, has elevated them into images of liberty 
and intelligence, and in this way conmiunicated to them a part of 
the value which belongs to himself.* The primitive world is 
nothing more than material for the labor of man ; and it is labor 
that has given to this matter the value which it possesses. The 
destiny of man (I mean in his relations with the world) is to 
assimilate nature as much as possible to himself, to plant in it, 
and in it to make appear, unceasingly, the liberty and intelligence 
with which he is endowed. Industry, I repeat it with pleasure, 
is the triumph of man over nature, whose tendency was to en- 
croach upon and destroy him, but which retreats before him, and 
is metamorphosed in his hands : this is truly nothing less than 
the creation of a new world by man. Political economy ex- 
plains the secret, or rather the detail, of all this : it follows the 
achievements of industry, which are themselves connected with 
those of the mathematical and physical sciences. 

I hope that I shall not be accused of injustice towards the 
mathematical and physical sciences, tow£u^ industry and political 
economy. I would simply demand whether there are no other 
sciences than mathematics and physics, whether there is no other 
power than that of industry, whether political economy ex- 
hausts all our intellectual capacity. Mathematics and physics, 
industry and political economy, have one and the same object, 
the useful. The question is theuichanged into this, — Is the use- 

* In regard to the trae foandation of the idea of value, see Ist Series, 
Sd VoL, Lecture 20, page S04 ; and 4th Vol., Lectures 17 and 18, On Smith, 
page 288. 
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ful the only want of our nature, the only idea upon widoh 
all the ideas of the understanding can be concentrated, the oidy 
yiew under which man considers all things, the only characteris- 
tic which he recognizes in them? No : it is a fact that, among 
all human actions, there are some that, besides their character of 
useful or hurtful, present stall another, that of being just or un- 
just ; a new character, indeed, but real and as certain as the first, 
and quite as worthy, too, of admiration. 

The idea of the just is one of the glories of human nature. 
Man perceives it at first, but he perceives it only as a flash of 
lightning in the profound darkness of the primitive passions ; he 
sees it continually violated by the disorder of passions and coa- 
flicting interests. That which he has been pleased to call a state 
of nature is only a state of war, where the right of the strongest 
rules, and where the idea of justice interposes only to be trampled 
under foot by passion. But at last this idea strikes also the 
mind of man, and it corresponds so well with what is most 
deeply planted within him, that little by little it becomes an un- 
perious necessity of his nature to realize it ; and, as before he 
had formed a new nature upon the idea of the useful, so now, in 
the place of primitive society, where all was confounded, he 
creates a new society on the basb of a new idea, that of justice. 
Justice constituted, is the State. The business of the State is to 
cause justice to be respected by force, upon the authority of this 
idea inherent in that of justice, viz., that injustice must not only 
be restrained, but punished.* The State does not take into con- 
sideration the infinite variety of human elements that were at 
variance in the confusiim and chaos of natural society. It does 
not embrace the whole man ; it regards him only in his relation 
to the idea of the just and the unjust; that is, as capable 
of committing or receiving an injustice, or rather, as capable of 
bang impeded or impeding others, either by fraud or violence, in 



* On the idea of pain, see 1st 8«rieB, Sd VoL, Leotore 17, page 219 ; Leo- 
tore 20, page 806 ; Lectures 21 and 22, page 841. 
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tbe vsBKMt of &ee and yfAtaiarj agency. Iteice aiiae all 
datie* and alt legal ligtits. Hie only legal right k Uiat of beii^ 
reapeeled in the peaceful exerciM of liberty ; the only doty, or at 
liwat the fint irf all, is to respect tbe Bberly of othen. * Joa- 
tioe is nothing mora than this; justice is tbe maintenance of 
reciprocal hberty. The State does not reatnin Uber^, as sonae 
aver ; it develops and lecnres it. Besides, in primitire society, 
■11 men are necessaiily unequal, by reason Of their wants, their 
tentimeota. their pbyneal, inteUeetual, and moral faculties ; but 
before the State, which conaidBre men only as persona, as free 
beii^ all man are equal, Uberty bdng equal to itself, and 
l<nniii^ tbe ofdy ^pe, tbe only measure of equahty, which 
without liberal is only a resemblance, that is, a dirern^.f EqnaGty 
is then, with liberty, the basis of l^al order and of this political 
woHd, a creation of tbe gentoa of man, mcoe wonderfol sliB 
than the actual world of industry compared with the primitive 
wtvldof nature. 

But, indeed, human intelligence goes stiU further dun all this. 
It is again an inctmtestable foci, that in the infinite rariety of ext«- 
liorobjeotfl and human acts, there are some tliat appear to us not 
only aa usefol or hurtful, ss just or uojost, but ss beautiful or 
■gly. The idea of the beautiful^ is as inherent in the human 
■inrtt as that cf the oseful or that of the just Questioa your- 
■elf before a nat and tranquil sea, before mountains with barmo- 
luoos contoun, before tbe noble or graceful face of man or wo- 
man, or when in contemplation of scHne trait of herwc devotion. 
Once struck with the idea of tbe beautiful, man soses upon t^ 
diaengagea i^ extends it, purifies it in his thought ; by tbe aid of 
llui idea which extoior objects have so^ested, be eiaminea 
anew theae same objects, and finds them, upmi Bec<»id view, in- 

*On tlMldsaorjiutioa, lit Bciiea, ToL Sd, Leotorca SI ud £S, pagelST; 
ud VoL Id, Laotnra on Hobbes. 

t On the ide* of eqiulitj, geelst Serin, Vol. Sd, Lectors 18, page SU. 

tlrtflcrlaa, VoLtd, Id Put, (^ O* SttwttM, p. Ill, and Vd. Ub, Leo- 
Iocs IS, Arthetki of HnldiiiMni tsidl<aatiint8,.&tbalksaf Reid. 
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the earth as it passed from the hands of nature, and who should 
DOW return in the midst of the prodigies of our industry, of onr 
institutiona, and of our arts. Not being able to recognize the an- 
cient dwelling-place of man, wouM it not seem to him, in his as- 
tonishment, that a superior race of beings bad passed upon the 
earth and metamorphosed it ? 

But, indeed, this world thus metamorphosed by the power of 
man, this nature which he has reconstructed in his image, this 
society which he has established upon tfae rule of justice, these 
marvels of art with which he has enchanted life, are not sufficient 
for man. All-powerful as he b, he conceives a power supeiior 
to his own and to that of nature, a power which without doubt 
manifests itself only by its works, that is, by nature and human- 
ity, a power that m contemplated only in its works, which is con- 
ceived only in relation with its works, and then too, under the 
reservation of infinite superiority and omnipotence. Chained 
within the limits of this 'world, man sees nothing except through 
this world and under the forms of this world ; but through these 
forms, and under these forms themselves, he supposes, irresist- 
ibly, something which is for him the substance, the cause, and 
the model of all the powers and the perfections which he sees 
both in himself and in the world. In a word, beyond the world 
of industry, beyond the political world and that of art, man con- 
ceives Ood. The God of humanity is no more separated from 
the world than he is concentrated in it.* A God without a 
world is for man as if he were not ; a world without a God is an 
incomprehensible enigma to his thought, and an overwhelming 
weight upon his heart. 

The intuitive perception of God, distjnct in himself from the 
world, but there making himself manifest, is natural religion. 
But as man stopped not at the primitive world, at primitive soci- 



" IM Baiiea, Vol. ad, LertnrcB 9th end 10th, Of Ifyilidtm, «nd Lecture 
Mth, BeapituktloD, pige 892. " I can cooceive Ood onl; io hu mauilflita- 
tioTU, tnd bf the aigni which be givei of bli exiitence." 
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ety, or at natural beauties, so he stops not at natural religion. 
In fact, natural religion, that is, the instinctive thought which 
darts through the world, even to God, is in the life of the 
natural man but a beam of light marveUous, but fugitive. Thb 
Ught illumines hb soul as does the idea oi the beautiful, the idea 
of the just, the idea of the useful. But m this world every thii^ 
tends to obscure, to distract, to mislead the religious sentunent. 
Here, then, man does what he has done before — he creates, for 
the use of the new idea which governs him, another world than 
that of nature ; a Yrodd in which, abstracting every thing else, 
he perceives only its divine character, that is, its relation to 
God. The world of religion is worship. Truly, that religious 
sentiment is very feeble that would stop at an occasional, vague, 
and sterile contemplaticHi. It belongs to the essence of all that 
is strong to develop itself, to realize itself. Worship, then, is the 
development, the realization of the religious sentiment, not its 
limitation.* Worship is to natural religion what art b to natmul 
beauty, what the State is to primitive society, what the world of 
industry is to that of nature. The triumph of the religious sen- 
timent is in the creation of worship, as the triumph of the idea of 
the beautiful is in the creation of art, as that of the idea of the 
just is in the creation of the State. Worship is infinitely supe- 
rior to the ordinary world, in that, 1st, it has no other object than 
to recall God to man, whilst that external nature, besides its re- 
lation to God, has many others which distract feeble humanity 
unceasingly from this : 2d, because it is infinitely more clear as a 
representation of divine things : dd, because it is permanent, 
whilst to our wandering eyes the divine character of the world is 



* iBt Series, Vol. 2, Lcotnre 28, p. 864. ** Adoration abandoned to itself 
would easily degenerate into dreams and ecstasies, or would be dissipated 
in the torrent of the affairs and wonts of each day. The more energetic it is, 
the more it tends to express itself outwardly by acts which realize it, to take 
a sensible, precise, and regular form, which by a just return reacting upon 
the feeling which has produced it, awakens it when it slumbers, supports it 
when it fails, and protects it also against extravagancies of every kind, which 
it may originate in imaginations weak and unbridled.'* 
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at every moment enfeebled or totally eclipsed. Worship, by 
reason of being specific, clear, and permanent, recalls man to God 
a thousand times more forcibly than the world can do. It is a 
victory over vulgar life higher still than that of industry, of the 
State, and of art 

But on what condition does worship effectually recall man to 
his Creator? On the condition, inherent to all worship, of pre- 
senting these obscure relations of humanity and the world to 
God under exterior forms — under lively images and symbols. 
Beaching this point, humanity has, doubtless, very hr advanced ; 
but has it arrived at a limit beyond which it cannot go ? All 
truth, by which I mean all the relations of man and of the world 
to God, are deposited, I believe, in the sacred symbols of reli- 
gion. But can thought stop at symbols ? Faith attaches itself 
to symbols ; its grandeur and its strength consist in seeing in 
them what does not exist, or, at least, what exists there only 
in an indirect and distorted manner. But this cannot be the last 
degree of the development of human intelligence. In presence 
of the symbol, man, after having adored it, feels the need of ac- 
counting to himself for so doing. Accounting to himself, gen- 
tlemen, accounting to himself! These are truly serious words. 
On what condition, in flEict, does he account to himself? On the 
condition o[ analyzing that for which he wishes to account, and 
of transfomung it into conceptions which the mind afterwards 
examines, and upon the truth or falsehood of which it decides. 
Faith is the work of enthusiasm ; but to enthusiasm succeeds re- 
flection. If enthusiasm and faith have poetry for their language, 
and breathe themselves forth in hymns, reflection has dialectics 
for its instrument ; and thus we find ourselves in quite a different 
world from that of symbols and of worship. The day on which 
man first reflected was the birth-day of philosophy. Philosophy 
b nothing else than reflection in a vast form ; reflection accom- 
panied by all the retinue of processes belon^g to it, reflection 
elevated to the rank and authority of a method. Philosophy is 
Bttle else than a method ; there is perhaps no truth which belongs 
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that bere thought can mount bo high that it perceives uaught 
dae than itself, its principle or its anali^, everywhere and 
continuallf. 

Ideas, these are the proper objects of philosophy; in them 
philosophy has its world. Do not for a moment beheve that 
ideas are the representatives of other things, and that it is on 
account of their rescmblaMb with what they are destined to rep- 
resent, that we give them credit. Ideas, as has been shown,* 
represent nothing, absolutely nothing, except themselves. Ideas 
have but one character, viz., that of being intelligible : I add, 
that there b nothing intelligible but ideas; that they alone, 
often unknown to us, under such or such a form, gain our as- 
sent. Philosophy is the worship of ideas ; it b the last victory 
of thought over every foreign fonn and element ; it is the highest 
degree of Uberty and intelligence. Industry was already an 
enfiancbisement from nature, the Stale a still greater one, art a 
new progress, reUgion a progress still more sublime ; philosophy 
is the last enfranchisement, the last progress of thought. 

Try, indeed, to derttDgo the order in which I have successively 
presented to you the difierent spheres over which we have run : 
it is impossible for you to do it. Without industry, without 
security against the exterior world, without the State, without 
the subjection of the passions to the yoke of law, all regular 
exercise of thought is absolutely impossible. It cnnnot be 
that reflection preceded enthusiasm, and that philosophy went 
before, was anterior to art. The artist should not possess 
its secret ; he becomes a philosopher only in ceasing to he 
an artist. It is the same with religion: in its holy im^es, 
in its august teachings, it contains every truth: not one is 
wanting; but all are there under a mysterious twilight. It is 
by faith that rehgion attaches itself to its objects ; it is faith 
that it inspires ; it is to ^th that it addresses itself ; it is this 

• lal SeriM, Vol. iBt, Lectoreg 8, 9, and 10 ; Vol. 8d, Lecluro let, Loekt, 
p. S8; Vol. itb, Lectars SO, p. SSe, and L«cniro SI, p. 41T ; 2d Sariea, Vd. 
Sd, LeotQcw SI, 38, and SS. 
TouL 2 
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faiih that it Irishes to obtain from homaiurF- ; sod, in 
8 H merit: it is a ririue in humanity to be able to belieTe 
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form is also the most clear. Without doubt ideas an 
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what, then, wide from enor and ctime, can it be the enemy? 
Philoaophf does not combat indnstrj', but compiehends it and 
refers it to primdples wbich gorem tboee that industry and 
political ecMHHnf avoir. PhDaaoiAy does not cranbat jurispm- 
deoce, bat makes it the spirit of the Uiwb. Philosophy doea 
not cut from art its divine wings, bat follows it in its flight, 
measures its reach and iW aim. Sister of religicm, it draws, from 
an intimate coanectioii with her, power^ inSfuiBtJons, it makes 
ase of her sacred images, her great teachh^ but at the same time 
it converts the troths offered to it by reSgnn into its own sab- 
stance, and into its own form : it destroys not faith ; it illominatea 
it and promotes its growth, and raises it gently from the twil^ht 
of the symbol to the foU light of pure thought 

All the wants which we have passed in review are equally 
ipedfic, equally certain, equally necessary ; and, reunited, they 
form a whole which b in some sort the entire soul of humani^. 
But the strength o( each one of these wants is the tendency of 
each to realize itself separately ; and they do it, Oidinarily, too 
ordinarily, philosopfay, religion, art, the State, industry, are at 
variance. Far from that, true philosophy is not exclusive : it ought, 
on the contrary, to comprehend and draw all together. I hope 
that from this chair will never fall words that are hostile to 
whatever may be beautiful and good. It is time that philosophy, 
instead of forming a division in the human race, should rise above 
all divisions. This shall be the spirit of my teaching. This is the 
new character that French phOosophy ought to receive at the 
bands of the civilisation of the nineteenth century. 

Yonng men, you who propose to frequent these lectures, love 
all that is good, all that b beautiful, all that b honest : here u 
the basb of all philosophy. Philosophy, in addhig itself to them 
win give them its form : it will destroy nothing. Follow with 
interest the general movement of the physical sciences and of 
industry. Give to yourselves, b them, the instructive spectacle 
of liberty and o( human intelligence, marching day by day to 
(he ctmqneat and dominion of the senuble world. Study the 
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laws of our great country : imbibe in this study, with the love 
of these glorious laws, that of the princes who have given them 
to us, and who maintain them. Imbibe at the source of art and 
letters, the enthusiasm of all that is beautiful. Nourished in 
the bosom of Christianity, prepared by its noble teachings for 
philosophy, having arrived thus at the smnmit of your studies, 
you will find in true philosophy, with the understanding and the 
explanation of all things, a supreme and unalterable peace. To 
exclude nothing, to accept every thing, to comprehend every 
thing, once more, is the characteristic of our times : let this also 
be the character of the French youth. I will try not to be an 
unfaithful master to them. 
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PERPETDITT OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Subject or this lectare : VeriflcatioD by bistoiy of the reaolta obtained hj 
psycbologf .— Has pbilosapli; bad an hiatcrlcal edeteDC«, and what baa thia 
eiiatence b«en I— Ist, The East.— Birth of philoeoph;. 2d, Greece and 
Borne.— Development of philoaophy.— Sooralei, 8d, Uiddle age.— Scho- 
batidam. 4tb, Uodem philosopby.—Deacartea, Gtb, Aotoal condition 
of philoaophy.— View of the future.— ConcluaioQ : That philoaophy baa 
not been wanting to any epoch of hamanity ; that ita importance haa 
inirenaed from epoch lo epoch ; and that its leudeney ia to become, witlioot 
ceaKOg, a more considerable portion of history. 

Ix my last lecture, I endeavored to vindicate pbtlosophjr : I 
showed that philosophy is not the dream of particular men, but 
the necessary development of a fundamental need of human 
nature. 1 reviewed all the general ideas which govern humanity — 
the idea of the useful, the idea of the just, the idea of the beau- 
tiful, the idea of the divine ; and heyond these I found yet the 
idea of the true, of the true in itself, in its highest degree, under 
its purest fonn — that which thought, in its freest flight, b not 
able to pass heyond, because this form is precisely the essential 
and adequate form of thought. I proved, Ist, that these differ- 
ent ideas are facts which are attested by the authority of coa- 
sciousnesa, and which, therefore, can be regarded as real elements 
of human nature ; 2d, that there are no other elements, and that 
these exhaust the capacity of human nature ; 3d, that there are 
no less, that is, that they are umple, indecomposable, irreducible 
bto each other ; 4th, that if they are not contemporaneous one 
with another, yet once formed, they coexist without power cS 
destroying each other, and constitute the eternal foundation of 
humanity ; 5th, that in the order of thor development, the phil- 
osophical element necessarily comes last; 6th, that the philo- 
«^>hical element is superior to all the others : superior, because. 
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under its apparent obecurity, it conceals all true light ; because, 
specific as it is, it extends itself to all others, and in embracing 
them it explains them, without the power of being explained by 
any of them, without the power of being explamed by any other 
thing than by itself. 

Such are the results which a rapid examination of human 
nature has given us. In order to obtain these results, what have 
we done ? We have observed, described, counted the real facts 
which we have found in the soul, neither omitting nor supposing 
any ; then we have observed their relations, their relations of 
resemblance and dissimilitude ; finally, we have classed them by 
aid of these relations. This is analysis applied to the soul ; that 
is, in a word, psychological analysis. The results which we owe 
to it cannot be contested ; but have they all the evidence de- 
sirable ? The psychological method has already taken an ele- 
vated and dominant rank in science, and will each day take one 
more elevated and dominant ; but to this method is it not possi- 
ble to add another, not more certain, but more luminous ? 

What is psychological analysis ? It is the attentive observa- 
tion of facts which constitute human nature. These facts are 
complicated, fugitive, obscure, scarcely apprehensible by their 
very intimacy ; the consciousness which is applied to them is an 
instrument of extreme deUcacy : it is a microscope applied to 
things infinitely small But if human nature manifests itself ia 
the individual, it manifests itself also in the race. And what is 
there in the race, except the elements which are in the individual, 
with this difference, that they are there developed on a greater 
scale, and that consequently they are there more visible ? The 
development of the human race in space and time, is history. I 
say development, for there is no history of that which does not 
develop itself. And what b the idea implied in that of develop- 
ment ? The idea of progress. All history supposes hence a de- 
velopment, a march, a progress. What is, therefcHe, the pro- 
grressive development of the human race in history ? CiviUia- 
tion. As many elements as there are in human nAtoe, as matif 
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88 there are in the race, so many history and chiHzation devekip.- 
It is wrong (and it has been said here* much bett^ than I can 
say it again), it is wrong that oiyilization should be characterised 
from such or such a particular point of view. To ascribe to it 
a character taken from an exclusive point of view, whatever 
it may be, b to wish that civilization may not reflect all of hu- 
manity : or, to act consistently, it is nothing less than to mutilate 
one of the sides of human nature. The unity of civilization is in 
the unity ai human nature ; its varieties, m the variety of Uie 
elements (tf humanity. All that is in human nature passes 
into the movement d civilization : I say all that is fundamental ; 
for it is the excellence of history to take out and throw away 
all that is not necessary and essential. It belongs only to 
the true to subsist, and to leave of itself a lasting memorial. 
That which is individual shines for a day, and is extinguished for- 
ever, or stops at biography. Nothing endures, except that which 
is necessary : and history occupies itself only with that which 
endures ; with that which, while enduring, organizes itself, devel- 
ops itself, and arrives at an historical existence. Therefore, as 
human nature is the matter and the base of history, history is, so 
to speak, the judge of human nature, and historical analysis is the 
counter-proof of psychological analysis. For example, if by 
psychological analysis you had found a human element in the in- 
dividual consciousness which you could not also find in history, 
that is, which had not been developed by the entire race during 
two, three, four thousand years, I should advise you strongly to 
doubt the reality of that element : or if you should find in history 
an element which psychological analysis had not given you, I 
should advise you to commence that analjrsis again. In a word, 
history is the representation on a great scale of human nature, 
and that which is scarcely perceptiUe in eonsciousness shines 
forth in history in brilliant characters. 
After having interrogated the one, I ccHne to interrogate the 

* K. Guiao^ HSstoiy of avilintion, lint Leotore. 
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Other. I have shown, at first, that philosophy has a real and in- 
contestable existence in consciousness : I come to-day to examine 
whether philosophy has had an historical existence ; for if philos- 
ophy has not yet been, after three or four thousand years, it runs 
the risk of never being. But if we find that in history philoso- 
phy has always had an existence like the other elements of human 
nature ; if it is developed there exactly in the same manner as 
in consciousness ; if it sustains there with the other elements of 
civilization, the same relation which we have seen that it sustains 
with the other elements of consciousness, then we shall be certain 
that we are not examining chimeras, we shall feel ourselves in our 
advances upon solid ground : we shall have for our support the 
interior and the exterior facts, and absolute truth is in the har- 
mony of these two orders of verities. 

Let us inquire, then, if, up to this time, philosophy has had an 
historical existence, and what this existence has been. 

Do not expect that I shall exhibit here a picture of civilization ; 
I only wish to know if in one comer of this picture I shall not 
find philosophy : I consider civilization only in this point of view. 
But where am I to conmience ? I shall permit myself to com- 
mence history by history. Usually history is commenced by hy- 
potheses : the history of religions or of societies, for example, is 
sought in the savs^e state, in those states which historical criti- 
cism is not able to reach ; it is in this darkness, anterior to all 
history, that the light is sought which is to illuminate the real 
history of civilization. I shall do otherwise ; I shall start from 
that which is, to go to that winch was before it, to go finally to 
that which was at first, and beyond which history and criticism 
would not furnish us a single monmnent. Thus, whence comes 
modem history ? It is clear that it has something before it, and 
I need not insist upon showing that its real and well-known roots 
are in the Greek and Roman world : all evidences testify to this 
parentage. And does not this world of classic antiquity presup- 
pose an anterior world ? Is it not evident that before the Greek 
and Roman world, there was yet a world which humanity trav- 
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ersed before airiiing at Greece and Borne 1 It b known that, 
if the roots of the modem world are in classic antiquitT, those of 
classic antiquity are on the coasts of Sgy^ m the plains of 
Persia, and upon the heights of Asia; it is evident, in a word, 
that the East has preceded Greece. Evidences carrr us thus 
bi : do they cany us farther ? And who of ns has any secret 
memoiis in r^ard to that which was before the East ? From 
that, then, it is necessary to start. Well ! has there been or has 
there not been any philosophy in the East ? 

The Oriental woild is vast ; it embraces many different parts 
which must not be confotmded ; bat, finally, all these diveraities 
have their harmony ; and the East, taken in mass, has its fuiKla- 
mental character : this character is unity. All the elements of 
human nature are in the Elast, but indistinct, enveloped in one 
another. The state of the envelopment (rf all the parts <rf 
human nature is the character of the East It is that of the 
infancy of the individual : it is also that of the infancy <f the 
human race. In fact, neither bdustry nor art have been want- 
ing in the East. Witness here Babylon and Persepolis ; there, 
not only the pyramids, but the temples of Upper E^pt ; finally, 
all the gigantic monuments of India. Laws have not there been 
more wanting ; they have been so little wanting to the human 
race in the East, that under their empire (he human race has 
scarcely moved. The idea of religion is, as it were, the idea 
itself of the East ; art, the Stale, industry, every thing has been 
formed around region, for religion, by religion. Also examine 
the arts of the East ; you will never find in them an individual 
aim or character. The State is an avowed theocracy : all civil 
and pobtical laws are at the same time religioia laws ; and in- 
dostvy is so much at the service, or under the dotninatiiHi of 
n£gi(m, that codes, at once political and religious, trace for it in 
advance, both its processes and its limits. 

In such a wraid as that, what existence could philosophy have ? 
It would naturally submit to the conmum condition, be enveloped 
m the other elements which w« have deugi»t«d, sod, paiticulatly, 
2* 
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in that one of these elements which ruled all the others, that isy 
the religious element. 

Philosophy in the East, generally speaking, has been the re- 
flection of religion.* It need not be said that, in Egypt and in 
Persia, philosophy has not had an independent existence. These 
two great countries have left more sculptured than written monu- 
ments ; a certain testimony of the degree of civilization at which 
they had arrived, and of the strict dependence upon its exterior 
form, in which thought was there still held. In India, it is true, 
more independence was manifested. Nevertheless, the whole 
Indian philosophy appears to me only an interpretation, more or 
less free, of the religious books of India. It is avowed at the 
present day that all the Indian philosophical systems are divided 
mto two great classes — the orthodox systems, and the heterodox 
systems ; always in advance of philosophy were the Vedas, the 
source and foundation of all truth, and the human spirit had 
scarcely any other ambition than that of tmderstanding them 
more or less exactly. Later, without doubt, after the Buddhist 
reform, and particularly in China, philosophy was much more 
detached from religion. China seems like a world apart in the 
East. But as the monuments of Buddhism, both Indian and 
Chinese, are yet little known in Europe, or, at least, as they are 
not in circulation among the masses, and among philosophers, 
while expecting that M. Abel Remusatf may publish his great 
work on the history of the Buddhist religion and philosophy, I 
am forced to confine myself to the data which are in my hands ; 
and these data, scrupulously examined, appear to me to manifest, 
in general, a symbolic and religious character, under which I rec- 
ognize a commencement of philosophy. 

If, in the Oriental world, the condition of the existence of all 
the elements of human nature was their envelopment, philosophy 
ought to have been subject to this same condition ; and at the 

* In regard to philosophy in the Eaat, see Vol. 2d of this 2d Series, 
Lectures 5 and 6. 
t See Vol. 2d of this 2d Series, Lectures 5 and 6. 
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same time, as human nature was there entire, and as philosophy 
has its place in human nature, it had it also in the East : only 
this place has been what it ought to have been — great in appear- 
ance ; in reality, quite small. Observe how two very contrary * 
opinions may be formed of the East. The man habituated to 
modem analysis, in casting his eyes upon the sculptured, or even 
the written monuments which remain to us of the East, struck 
with the symbolic character which shines out upon all, and which 
we have not yet well deciphered, not comprehending in it any 
thing great, is constrained to regard all this symbolic dress as 
the product of an imagination indeed great, but excessive and 
extravagant ; and, at first, this old Eastern World is accused of 
being only a mass of ridiculous superstitions. We do not think 
that also in the East there were men, and that every time we 
thus accuse a civilization which has endured long, and which 
endures still, we accuse a great part, and a long age of the hu- 
man race. On the other hand, when we read with attention the 
poetical and philosophical monuments of the East, above all those 
of India, which are beginning to spread in Europe, we discover 
there so many truths, and truths so profound, and which make 
such a contrast with the meanness of the results at which the 
European genius has sometimes stopped, that we are constrained 
to bend the knee before that of the East, and to see in this 
cradle of the human race the native land of the highest philoso- 
phy. There is yet an error : truth is one thing, philosophy is 
another ; in this distinction is all true knowledge of the human 
soul, and of history. Not only no epoch of humanity, but not 
even a single individual, the first no more than the last, has been 
cut off from an inheritance of the truth. In fact, if you suppose 
that the last only has possessed it, you raise a terrible problem. 
What will you do with the first ? Destroy him, or place him 
in relation with his race. Why should he not have known the 
same truth which the last generations have discovered ? Was it 
his fault that he came first ? Why, then, should the truth (and 
by truth I mean the truths most essential to his moral life) — why. 
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I say, should these necessary truths have been wantmg to him ? 
No, they were not wanting to him : the first man possessed them 
as well as the last comer in the human race, but he did not 
possess them in the same manner. There is no privilege, there 
are no castes in the human race. Man is equal to man ; and the 
only difference which exists, which could exist between man and 
man, is the difference of more or less, that is, the difference of 
form. A peasant, the lowest of peasants, knows as much as 
Leibnitz about himself, about the world, and about God, and 
about their relation ; but he has not the secret of his knowledge ; 
he renders to himself no account of it ; he does not possess it 
under that superior form of thought which is called philosophy. 
Just so it is in the East. Although independent philosophy may 
not have been wanting to it, nevertheless it can be said that it 
was not given to the first epoch of civilization to possess the truth 
under that free and philosophical form which was reserved for 
the second. 

In the East, philosophy exists, like all the other elements of 
humanity, but in the condition of envelopment, although wiUi 
strong symptoms and commencements of separation. That 
which was enveloped was destmed to develop itself. The world 
takes a step forward. Civilization descends from the centre of 
Asia across the plains of Asia Minor, to the Mediterranean, and 
upon the coasts of Greece. The Mediterranean and Greece are 
the empire of liberty and of movement, as the elevated plain of 
the Indo-Chinese world is the empire of immobility and of des- 
potism.* I say of immobility and of despotism, and without 
anger. It was very necessary that the cradle of the world should 
be firm and fixed, to be able to bear all the developments of hu- 
man civilization. Child of a progress, Greece herself is necessa- 
rily progressive ; this is the first advance of civilization : with it 
commences hberty upon a great scale. In Greece, aU the ele- 
ments of human nature are the same as in the East : they are 

* See fiurther akmg, Lecture eighth, on the part of Geography in Histoiy. 
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there, but under a nen condition — under the Mmdition of (be 
general charscter of the Greek spirit, which is rooveraeat. AU 
is therefore developed, and consequently tends to become more 
and more sepantted ; upon this theatre of movemeDt and of Me, 
industry, the State, art, religioD, without the power of ever pasa- 
ing one another, march to independence. 

With the wondere of Grecian industry you are familiar. 
Grecian industry extended itself into nearly all the world th«i 
known. The laws of Greece and of Rome (for the Greek and 
Roman world are one and the same) bear, without doubt, still a 
religious character, but they are very much more independent at 
religion than the laws of the East For example, read and com- 
pare the laws of Menu and the Roman laws. In the laws of* 
Menu, nothing is progressive, for it is not to be supposed that the 
religion of an epoch may be progressive; it could advance only 
on the condition of destroying itself. The Roman laws, which 
were perpetually modified, ought to have had, to be thus modi- 
fied, a rcl^ous cbantcter much less strong, although this charac- 
ter, I repeat, was not wantbg to them, especially in their origin. 
As to the arts, who of you is ignorant of the contrast between the 
arts of Greece and those of the East ? The East has little or no 
painting; for the slight and coarse representations which I find 
here and there on the monuments which have arrived here, ap- 
pear lo me wdy painting in its rudest infancy ; little sculpture, 
much architecture : that is, art in the East represents that which 
is fixed and impersonal, while art in Greece, which, with archi- 
tecture, has much sculpture, and a considemhle portion of paint- 
ing, represents especially the person, the man. As the religion 
of Greece is more anthropomorphic than that of India, so the art 
of Greece is more personal. The step to anthropomorphism* is 
an immense one. Anthropomorphism is as much superior to the 
religions of nature, as man is superior lo nature ; and the passage 

E, onemsy consult 
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from natural symbolism to anthropomorphic symbolism was the 
signal and the dawn of the enfranchisement of thought. 

In Greece, philosophy followed, and ought of necessity to have 
followed, the same course with all the other elements of civiliza- 
tion. Because there was more liberty in the play of the other 
elements, there ought to have been a much greater liberty in 
philosophy : that it is so, we see.* 

The roots of Greece and Rome are oriental : language, writing, 
the alphabet, processes of industry and agriculture, mechanical 
arts, primitive forms of government, primitive processes and char- 
acters of art, primitive worship, all arc oriental ; upon this for- 
eign base the Greek spirit was developed ; from this it departed, 
to arrive at that original and admirable form which is called, par 
excellence, the Greek form. It was the same with philosophy. 
Its first inspirations, later, perhaps, even some fortunate commu- 
nications, came to it from the East ; but its development is en- 
tirely Greek. Philosophy in Greece, just as in the East, com- 
menced by confounding itself with religion ; then it passed from 
worship into mysteries. Mysterios were, in their origin, a con- 
quest of the free spirit. In fact, in mysteries were explanations, 
undoubtedly rude, and very different from what were afterwards 
philosophical explanations, yet there certainly were attempts at 
explanation : men sought in them to render to themselves a rea- 
son for the visible representations of worship. You would not 
believe it, yet from the mysteries came forth philosophy. Little 
by little, after many attempts and more or less fortimate endeav- 
ors in different parts of Greece, it arrives and establishes itself in 
the very capital of Greece ; there, in the focus of lights, always 
increasing, and in the rapid progress of the Greek spirit, it rejects 
every symbolic form, and at length assumes that which is its 
own. 

We know at this time, in a certain manner, the day, the month, 

* Upon the Greek and Roman Philosophy, see the Becond volume of this 
Series, Lecturea 7 and 8 ; and the second volume of PhUoeaphU: FragmefiU^ 
which is entirely devoted to ancient philosophy. 
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the year when thb great event took place. The day and the 
month escape me at this moment ; but, certainly, Jt was the 
thii-d year of the 77th Olympiad, that i«, 470 yeare before our 
era, when Socrates was bom. 

Socrates is a personage eminently historical. He represents 
an idea, and the most elevated of all, the idea of philosophy, 
that is, that of reflection in itself : not of reflection applied to 
this or to that object in particular, but to all ; not of refli'CtJon 
bordering upon and arresting itself at this or that system, but 
developing itself freely, and ruling all systematic results. There 
is not a Socratic system, but there is a Socratic spirit. The name 
of Socrates is attached to scarcely any particular theory. What, 
then, did Socrates do '? Without being a skeptic, he doubted 
and he taught to doubt. He addressed himself to the man of 
industry, to the legislator, to the artist, to the minister of re- 
ligion, to the sophists, and he demanded of them a reason for 
their thoughts. He roused the spirit, and made it fertile by the 
examination ; he demanded little else of others than that they 
should understand themselrea, and make themselves understood 
by him. To understand self, to render to self a reason, to be 
clear in regard to self, to know what we say, and what we think, 
such was the aim of Socrates : a n<^ative aim, without doubt ; 
but if that was not the end of philosophy, it was its commence- 
ment. What, then, was the result ? Socrates produced, not a 
system, but an immense movement, a movement of reflection ; 
and as reflection proceeds well or ill, without ceasing to be what 
it is, as it stops at bad as well as good results, there is in it the 
explanation of this sbgular phenomenon, that in the Socratic 
school should be found Aristippus, as well as Plato, that tJiey 
should equally claim to be the legitimate cliildren of Socrates. 
They had, in fact, this unity which they reflected, that they 
made a free use of their thought, that they aimed at an under- 
standing of self. Now, they understood themselves each in liii 
own way, that is, very differently; aiul that at firet was inevita- 
ble, afterwards it was a benefit ; and far from being a rupti 
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it was a richer development of the only true philosophical maty, 
that of free reflection. 

Ten centuries were necessary to exhaust the Socratic move- 
ment ; it is the glory of this great man, that he gave his name, 
not to such or such a movement, but to the whole of this inunense 
movement, and that he was, in respect to the form, as much 
the father of the last Greek philosophers, as of those who went 
forth immediately from his hands. The philosophy of Socrates had 
many vicissitudes. After having departed with violence, as is usu- 
ally the case, from the bosom of the established form of worship, 
it returned thither under the auspices of men who knew far more 
of it than Socrates, and w^ho in placing themselves, up to a cer- 
tain point, and in a certain measure, in right accordance with 
mysteries and religion, knew perfectly well what they were 
doing. And they were not for that less philosophers. Why ? 
Because, as I have just said, they knew what they were doing, 
they willed to do what they w^ere doing, it was their reflection 
itself, that is, the idea of philosophy, which conducted them there 
where they consented to go. So the Platonic school was ar- 
ranged with the pagan symbolism, which had put to death 
Socrates. Those who defended expiring paganism, and com- 
bated with Julien, were the disciples and successors of these 
same men formed in the school of Socrates, and who, after hav- 
ing lost their master by the great catastrophe which you well 
know, had much difficulty to escape themselves. Tliat which 
they had rejected by reflection, the others admire by reflection : 
in that is the unity of the Greek philosophy from the year 470 
before our era, to the year 529 after our era, or, imder the con- 
sulate of Decius, by the order of Justinian, was formed the last 
school of philosophy in that same Athens, which had been the 
cradle of Socrates, of Plato, of Aristotle. 

Let us pass to modem history. The Greek and Roman world 
shone about thirteen or fourteen centuries before it was eclipsed 
forever. Its existence was much shorter than that of the East ; 
and it ought to have been. The epoch of the world which rep- 
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resents immobility ought to represent it always, and to remain 
imraorable. The epoch of the world which represeoU move- 
ment, ooght to have less duration, and more life. The Greek 
and Roman epoch was, therefore, not so long as the Orienta] 
epoch. Who knows how long onra sliall endure ? We are of 
yesterday. Modem civiliration is young, and modem philosophy 
is younger still. If this idea is not flattering to presumption, it 
is very favorable to hope ; for all that is not behind us, is before 
us ; it is better to have a future than a past 

There are two epochs in modem history : that of its formation, 
and that of its development. The middle a^ is but the pain- 
ful, slow, and bloody formation of modem civilization. In the 
middle age, as in Greece, as in the East, existed, and could not 
hut have existed, all the elements of human nature ; for the 
middle age belongs to humanity, as weU as Greece and the East. 
All the human elements were there then, but confounded in the 
dominant element of the middle t^ ; for in every epoch there 
is, and there always ought to be, a dominant element, which 
does not exclude the others, but envelops them. The dominant 
element of the middle age is Christianity. Cbiistianiiy has 
taken nearly ten centuries to give a solid basis to our civilizatitHi. 
It commenced industry, it formed the State : making it 
in its own im^e, it made art, it also made philosophy ; I 
mean that very celebrated, although little known philosophy, 
which is called scholasticism.* As the Oriental philosophy 
has for its foundation the Vedas, and as the Greek philosophy 
sprang from mysteries, so the philosophy of the middle age is 
founded upon the Bible and the Fathers, and upon the sovereign 
decisions of the Church ; and sUll further, as the unity of the 
middle ^e is in the domination of the Church, so the unity of 
the scholastic philosophy comes from its dependence upon one 
and the same authority. Nevertheless, the human spirit, with iU 

" Upon tlio philosophy of the middle (ge, eeo Vol. Sd of thin Series, u 
well w Vol. 3d ot the PkilotopMe FragmaUt, devoted to ScboluticUm and 
AbaUrd. 
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indomitable energy, was in the middle age ; and although it was 
then under the most perfect religious form, it was compelled, in 
the necessity of its nature, to seek to render to itself an account 
of this form. Thence, little by little, arose a more methodic and 
more regular system of instruction in the cloisters ; then the 
universities ; finally, a thousand systems. You would be quite 
astonished if you knew with what apparent freedom men reasoned 
in the middle age. You know the quarrels of the nominalists, 
of the realists, and of the conceptualists. The sects of the scho- 
lastics are as numerous as the Greek sects, and as the Indian 
and Chinese sects. Moreover, there are many truths in the 
scholastic philosophy ; and as at the present day, after having, 
in the first moment of emancipation, accused and blasphemed 
the middle age, we are studying it with ardor, even with pas- 
sion ; so, after having said much evil of the scholastic philos- 
ophy, it would not be impossible, considering that we go alwa3r8 
from one extreme to the other, and that it is almost inevitable 
that it should not be so, it is probable that at the present day, if we 
should examine the scholastic philosophy, we should be so sur- 
prised to comprehend it, and to find it very ingenious, that we 
should pass at once to admiration. Professing to believe that all 
truth is contained in Christianity, I must think that any explana- 
tion of Christianity ought to contain some profoimd truths, and 
you do not see in me an enemy of the scholastic philosophy. 
But it is not I, it is human nature that says : Thought, which 
is exercised in a circle which it has not itself traced, and which 
it dares not pass, may be in j)ossession of the truth ; but still it is 
not thouglit in that absolute liberty which characterizes phi- 
losophy, properly so called. Scholasticism, in my opinion, is so 
far from being the last term of philosophy, that, to speak gener- 
ally, and vory rigorously, it is scarcely philosophy at all. 

As we know the day, the month, the year, in which the Greek 
pliilosophy was sent into the world, so we know, with the same 
certainty, and with still much more detail, the day and the year 
when modem philosophy was born. Do you know how long it 
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18 since it was bom ? By the fact, you are to detennine the 
youth, the infancy, of the philoaophical spir^ which at this day 
animates Europe. The grandfather of one of your fEUhers might 
have seen him who gave to the worid modem philosophy. What 
is the name, what is the country of this new Socrates ? Most 
certainly he ought to have belonged to the nation most advanced. 
He should have written, not in the dead language which the 
Church employed in the middle age, but in the living language, 
destined for new generations ; in that language, called, perhaps, 
to decompose, one day, all others, and which already is accepted 
from one end of Europe to the other. This man is a Frenchman : 
he is Descartes. His first work, written in French, is of the year 
1037. Modem phflosophy, then, bears the date of 1637 ! 

I have told you that Socrates did not have a system ; I wiD 
tell you that it is of very little* importance that Descartes may 
have had one. The thought of Descartes, which belongs to his- 
tory, is that of his method. Socrates was free reflection; 
Descartes is free reflection, elevated to the height of most severe 
method. Descartes commences by doubting every thing, the 
existence of Ood, that of the world, even his own existence ; he 
only stops at that which he cannot doubt without ceasing even to 
doubt : at that which doubts within — at thoughtf Between the 
reflection of Socrates and the method of Descartes there is an 
interval of two thousand years. As the Greek dialectics are 
much more sincere, serious, and profound than those of India, 
so the method of Descartes is as much superior to the pro- 
cesses of the antique spirit, as our civilization is superior to that 
of Greece. Once more : Descartes, without doubt, has a system ; 
but his chief glory, as that of Socrates, is, that he gave to the 
moduli world a philosophical spirit, which has produced, and 

* This Msertion must not be taken too rigoroosly. The greatest glorr of 
Descartes is, certainly, his method, bat the applications of this method are 
also of much importance. 

t See upon the character of Cartesian doubt, Vol. 2d, Lecture 11th, of the 
FrofpnerUs of OctrUmxtn PhUotophy, and the Drfene€ of ike UnUeniiy, and 
of PKUotopXy, 8d edition, p. 121. 
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will produce, a thousand systems. De la Methode, such is the 
title, at the present day so simple, then so prodigious, under 
which Descartes presented to the world his thoughts.* 

He was a gentleman of Brittany, a military man, possessing in 
the highest degree our defects and our qualities ; clear, firm, reso- 
lute, somewhat rash, thinking in his closet with the same intre- 
pidity that he fought under the walls of Prague. He had made 
war as an amateur ; he philosophized in the same manner, to un- 
derstand himself, not having the least ambition, having left his 
coimtry, not, as is usually thought, by force, but volimtarily. He 
was suflSciently rich, and bom of a noble family. The Cardinal 
de Richelieu, who was well acquainted with men, offered him, or 
promised him, a pension : it is true that he never touched it. 
Finally, with some steps on his own part, protected as he was by 
Father Mersenne, he might have made his way. He loved more 
to run round the world, to wander in Italy, to talk with Galileo, 
to busy himself in a village of Holland, and to go to leave bis 
bones in the north, philosophizing for the sake of philosophy, re- 
flecting for the sake of reflecting, exclusively occupied with the 
necessity of understanding himself, of rendering to himself an ac- 
count of his knowledge, and of seeing clearly in all things. He 
valued infinitely more his method than his most illustrious discov- 
eries ; so much so, that in a posthumous, and too little known 
work, he declared that the mathematics are the envelope, and 
not the foundation, of his method.f " My method," he says, 
"has not been invented to solve mathematical problems, but 
mathematics ought to be learned only for exercise in the practice 
of this method."J He commences by his method, to it he con- 

♦ Tho tnie title of the firet work of Descartes is : " Discours de la Methode, 
pear bien conduirc sa raison et chcrchcr la v^rit^ dans Ics sciences ; plus U 
dioptrique, les m^teorcs et la geometric, qui sont des essais de cctte m6- 
thode." 

t Complete works of Descartes, Vol. 11, Rules for tho Direction of the 
Mind, p. 218 : '* Celui qui suivra attcntivcmcnt ma pensee verra que je n'em- 
brasse ici rien moins que les mathcmntiques ordinaires, mais quo j'cxpose 
une autre methode dont cllcs sont plutdt Tenvcloppe quo le fond.^' 

X Ibid. p. 298. 
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linualljr returns. It is the last as well as the first word of all 
his writinge. 

Philosophy, once introduced into the modem world in 1637 
(and we are speuking herein 1828), has not been arrested; ithns 
beea developed in the progress, which ought to exist in the 
movement of the modem world, proportionally with that of the 
Oreek world, and with that of the Orient&l world. In a ceatury 
and a half — for we date but little farther back — it seems to me 
philosophical systems have not been wanting to Europe. No, 
certainly they have not been wanting to it : nevertheless, jt is 
very strange that modem philosophy is accused of losing itself in 
a labyrinth of systems ; it is truly much severity towards such an 
infant. I remark, that far from being lost in a chaos of systems, 
without wanting fecundity, it has produced no more than two or 
three great schools ; it is yet in the cradle, thus to speak : we 
may be jtroud, without doubt, of the httle it has done ; but we 
must reckon much more upon what it will do, upon what it has 
been called to do. From the first who interpreted the Vedas, to 
the last Indo-Chinese philosopher. Oriental philosophy did not 
recoil ; from S4>:rates to Froclus, the Greek philosophy did not 
recoil ; no more will modem philosophy recoil from Descartes 
to the last generations of our Europe. 

Observe that modem philosophy has iu unity, even as the 
Greek philosophy, Its unity, indeed, appears to me thus far 
much more striking than its diversity. This unity is, and can- 
not but be, this point common to all philosophers, that they make 
use of their reason with absolute freedom. In the middle age, 
Abelard, Albert, Saint Thomas, Duns Scott, were. It is true, 
original spirits, sometunes even rash ; but in their most daring 
flights, they always had thdr eyes upon the limits which had 
been traced for them by ecclesiastical authority, and they re- 
mained there, or, at least, pretended to remain there. At the 
present day the emancipation is complete ; there reigns even in 
the philosophy of our age a sort of apparent skepticism, an ex- 
ceaaiye negative vgiiit, which betiaya at (moe both the rulii^ 
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memory ; but I am very sure that I do not falsify the sense, and 
that I am faithful to his thought. Great comphunt, at the 
present day, is made of the continual progress of the spirit of 
philosophy, which dissolves, as is said, and grinds to dust 
the political and religious creeds of modem Europe. In the 
first place, I do not see this dissolution, I do not beheve in it ; I 
have seen something of Europe, and it is not near its dissolution. 
There is only, there is, I acknowledge it, a considerable progress, 
a perpetual progress of the spirit of philosophy, of reflection 
appUed to every thing. The h\mian race is now assuming the 
dress of manhood ; it is determined to see clearly into more than 
one thing hitlierto hid in venerable darkness. Well ! I also, at 
this spectacle, thank God for liaving given me birth at an 
epoch in which he has been pleased to elevate, Httle by little, to 
the highest degree of thought, a greater number of my fellow- 
men. 
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LECTURE III. 

HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Becapitnlation of the last two Lectures. A word upon the method employ- 
ed. — Subject of this Lecture : Application to the history of philosophy 
of what has been said of philosophy. 1st, That the history of philosophy 
is a real element of universal history, like the history of legislation, of arts, 
and of religions. 2d, That the history of philosophy is clearer than all other 
parts of history, and that it contidns their explanation. Logical demon- 
stration. Historical demonstration. Explanation of Indian civilization by 
philosophy: Bhagavad-Gita. Greece: Explanation of the age of Pericles 
by the philosophy of Socrates. Modem history : Explanation of the six- 
teenth century by the philosophy of Descartes. Explanation of the 
eighteenth century by the philosophy of CondiUac and of Helvetius. 8d, 
That the history of philosophy comes last in the development of historical 
labors, as philosophy is the last degree of the interior development of the 
mind, and of the movement of an epoch. — Eelation of the history of phi- 
losophy to general history. — Favorable situation of our age for the history 
of philosophy. 

In my first lecture I showed that philosophy is a special need, 
an element of human nature, as real and as certain as all the 
others, and, at the same time, that it takes a more elevated rank. 
In my last lecture, calling history to the aid of analysis, I endeav- 
ored to demonstrate that civilization, the visible image of human 
natiu*e, includes at all epochs a philosophic element, which also 
has its part upon the stage of the world — ^a distinct part, always 
subsisting, and continually increasing. I must take the liberty to 
recommend to your attention the method which has conducted 
us hither, for it will preside over the whole of my instruction. I 
should be fortunate if I could present to you some important and 
little known truths ; I should be much more fortunate still if I 
could succeed in establishing in your minds that which is above 
all particular truth, method ; for method, in guaranteeing the 
exactness of the truths which I shall develop before you, will give 
you the means of rectifying the numerous errors which, without 

3 
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doubt, will escape me, and of finding for yourselves new truths. 
This is to be, above aU, a course of method ; and the method, I 
repeat, which shall preside over my instruction, is the harmonj 
of psychology and of history. 

I come to apply to the history of philosophy all that I have 
said of philosophy itself; I come to recommend it to the same 
favor, and to show that it also sustains the same relations with 
the other branches of universal history that philosophy sustains 
with the other elements of civilization and of human nature. 
This lecture will therefore be only a corollary of the first two. 

In the first place, it is very plain that if philosophy is a funda- 
mental need of humanity, the different ways in which men hare 
successively satisfied this need, according to times and according 
to places, deserve to be collected and reproduced ; that, in a word, 
the history of philosophy ought to have its place in the general 
history of humanity, as much as the history of industry, the his- 
tory of legislation, the history of arts, and that of religions. 

I hesitate to advance ; but it is not I, it is the most common 
logic which itself draws this conclusion from the premises we 
have laid down. If it is true that the philosophic element in 
thought is superior to all other elements, I say it with some hesi- 
tation, but I am forced to say it, the history of philosophy is 
equally superior to all the other parts of the history of human- 
ity : it is superior to them, by possessing the same advantages 
which recommend philosophy : it is more luminous than all the 
other parts of history, and if they lend to it their light, it returns 
to them another light far differently vivid and penetrating, which 
illuminates them in their profoundest depths, and throws the full 
light of day upon the whole of universal history. 

To say that the history of philosophy is more luminous than 
political history, than that of arts, than that of religions, is, I 
grant, to advance a paradox. This is, however, only the conse- 
quence of the proposition which was established in the first 
lecture — that all clearness is in ideas. Philosophical abstractions 
have not this reputation, I know : it is, in truth, pure ingratitude; 
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for at bottom we rest all faith upon tbese abstractions which we 
accuse so much ; we believe only them, we comprehend only 
them, and it is in them, and by them, that we comprehend all 
things. 

Let us take an example at once very elevated and very com- 
mon. Behold two objects very positive, very real, and which 
have nothing abstract about them, two concrete quantities ; and 
behold two others. In presence of these two groups of con- 
crete and very difierent quantities, and whatsoever they may be, 
I affirm, and we all affirm, that their numerical relation is a rela- 
tion of equality. Well ! I ask you whether this truth, this rela- 
tion, lies in what there is of concrete existence in these two 
groups of quantities ? Not the least in the world. Deny, if 
you are able, this general and abstract proposition : that two 
equal two ; I ask you, then, if you would consider yourselves au- 
thorized to say that these two concrete quantities numericaDy 
equal these two other concrete quantities. No, certainly : it is, 
therefore, the abstract that elucidates the concrete, and that 
constitutes the truth which we at first perceived in it. Under- 
stand me well : I do not mean to say that the human m'md 
starts by abstraction ;* that it has, at first, in itself a clear and 
perfect intelligence of the abstract relations of numbers, and 
that then, armed with this intelligence, it determines the relations 
of sensible objects and concrete quantities ; but I maintain that 
at the sight of these concrete quantities, while the senses are 
struck with the exterior and visible appearance, the mind, follow- 
ing with activity in the course of the senses and of the imagina- 
tion, conceives the abstract in the concrete ; so that then, by a 
complex operation, the mjrstery of which is the mystery itself of 
the connection between our sensible nature and our intellectual 
nature, we affirm that these two concrete quantities, and these 
two other concrete quantities, are numerically equal. Now, we 
admit the relation of these concrete quantities only because we 

* See Couain^s Unt Series, Vol. 2d, Lectarea 8-4, page 48. 
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admit the relation of quantities in themselves abstract. All lights 
then, is in abstraction. Let us take another example. Let us 
suppose that a certain phenomenon takes place at this moment, 
that a certain change occurs under our eyes at the moment in 
which we are speaking ; there is not one of us who would not 
at the very instant deny that the change has taken place of 
itself, that is, without some cause : all of us would affirm the 
same thing ; and often as any phenomenon appears to us, we are 
in some way constrained to suppose a cause which could make 
it appear, and to which we refer it,* Well ! where is there in 
exterior things, in visible phenomena, this relation which we 
suppose there is in them, the relation of cause and effect ? It is 
no longer permitted, after Hume, to suppose that sensible phe- 
nomena, in that which is determinate, visible, and concrete, con- 
tain the relation of effect and cause ; it is proved that sensible 
phenomena give only a fortuitous conjunction, an accidental con- 
nection : a ball, for example, which is in movement after being 
struck by another, a movement which takes place, and another 
which follows. The relation of cause and effect is nevertheless 
there, and every human being necessarily places it there. It is 
there, but it is not the sensibility which discovers it, it is the mind ; 
just so it is abstract truth which lays the foundation of, and gives 
legitimacy to, the truth which is found in the concrete. In the 
visible world there is a superior arithmetic, and a superior ge- 
ometry which the world contains, but which it does not con- 
stitute ; an arithmetic and a geometry entirely abstract, which the 
eye of a true geometrician perceives, and in which he sees nature 
much more than he sees it in nature. All light, as all truth, is, 
therefore, in abstraction ; that is, in reflection ; that is, once more, 
in philosophy. I hasten to arrive at history. 

In history, also, there are two elements. There are material 



♦ See GouBin's "Works, Ist Series, Vol. Ist, course of 1817, programing, 
page 216, and Ist Lecture, page 245, etc. ; Vol. 2d, page 56, eto.; Vol. 4th, 
Lecture 22d, page 4S7, eto. 
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events, which are accomplished sometimes on the fields of battle, 
sometimes in the cabinet : there are more or less important move- 
ments of industry ; there are the master-pieces of the different 
arts; there is the reign of such or such a religion. The thought 
of an epoch is there, without doubt ; but it is there under the 
forms which, in manifesting it, imfaithfully express it, since each 
one of these forms express it, and can express it, only after its 
own manner, that is, in a confined and particular manner. But 
philosophy disengages thought from every exterior and limited 
form, and comprehends it in its most general, most abstract 
character, in a character most adequate to thought itself. Thus 
it is by the favor of philosophy that the thought of an epoch 
comes to a knowledge of itself; in no other manner can the 
thought of an epoch know itself; it exists without doubt, but it is 
for itself as if it existed not. Philosophy is, therefore, the in- 
ternal element, the abstract element, the ideal element, the re- 
flective element, the most vivid and the highest consciousness of 
an epoch. In all epochs of civilization there reigns an obscure, 
inmost, profound thought. It develops itself as it can in the 
laws, the arts, the religion, which are its more or less luminous 
symbols ; it traverses these successively in order to acquire a 
complete consciousness and understanding of itself. Now, this 
consciousness and understanding of itself, it acquires only in phi- 
losophy. Run over all the annals of civilization, and you will 
find that it is always the philosophy of an epoch which expresses 
its thought, which disengages it from its political and religious 
veils, and takes it upon itself to translate it into an abstract, 
clear, and precise formula. Take at pleasure such or such an 
epoch of the history of humanity ; throw away its philosophy, 
and you will find how obscure that epoch becomes ; on the other 
hand, give back to it its philosophy, and you will give back to it 
its explanation and its light. 

Transport yourselves to the East, and, in order to limit your hori- 
zon, stop in India. Cast your eyes upon the universal symbolism 
which everywhere exists, and endeavor to decipher its meaning ; 
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seek sinceiely what is told by this history, half political^ half 
mythological, without chronology, hke eternity ; what these numii- 
ments of art and of religion, so rude, so indefinite, so extravagant in 
appearance, signify. There is beneath all this an idea, without 
doubt ; but ask yourselves what it is. If you are sincere, yon 
will be convinced that nothing clear arises from this extraor- 
dinary spectacle. For myself, I will confess that very often^ in 
considering the monuments of this ancient civilization, my thought 
bends, and is troubled. But I only need to read again some 
pages of a philosophic work, and immediately a vast and sore 
light rises to my eyes above this mysterious civilization, and the 
spirit of its religions, of its arts, of its laws, reflected upon thk 
single point, is wholly revealed. 

Open the Bhagavad-Oita ;* it is a very sh(Ht episode in an 
immense poem. Two great armies are in the presence of each 
other, and about to engage in battle. There is preparation for 
immense carnage. In one of the two armies there is a young 
warrior personally very brave, but who, upon the point of shed- 
ding the blood of his kinsmen, and of his friends (for the two 
armies are composed of friends and of kinsmen), feels his courage 
abandoning him. He engages another person to advance his 
chariot a little into the midst of the plain, for the purpose of 
reconnoitering the situation of afiairs ; and after having cast hia 
eyes over the two armies, the good Ardschunas avows to Crishna 
his uncertainty. What does Crishna respond to him? "In 
truth, Ardschunas, you are very ridiculous with your pity. 
Why do you speak of friends and of kinsmen ? Why do yon 
speak of men ? Kinsmen, friends, men, beasts, or stones, are «tt 
one. An eternal force has made every thing that you see, and 
renews it without cessation. That which is to-day a man, yester- 
day was a plant, and to-morrow, perhaps, will return to a i^bnt. 
The principle of every thing is eternal ; what matters the rest ? 



* Upon the Indian philosophy, and particularly upon that of the Bhagawid' 
9iia, see Vol. 2d, Lecture 6, of this work. 
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Thou art as a Schatiias, as a man of the caste oi warriors, doomed 
to fight : do it, therefore : from it ¥rill result a fearful carnage : 
to-morrow's sun will shine upon the world, will illuminate new 
scenes, and the eternal principle will subsist Besides this prin- 
ciple all is illusion. Your error is, that that is taken for real 
which is only apparent ; if you attach any value to appearances, 
you are deceived ; if you attach any value to your action, you 
are still deceived ; for as every thing is only a grand illusion, 
action, when one takes it for real, is itself only an illusion ; the 
beauty, the merit of an action, is, that it should be performed 
with an entire indifference to the results it can produce. It is 
necessary to act without doubt, but as if one should not act. 
Nothing exists but the eternal principle, being in itself. The 
highest wisdom is to let every thing take its course, or to do 
what we are compelled to do as if we did it not, without con- 
cerning ourselves about the result, interiorly immobile, and with 
the eyes fixed upon the absolute principle which alone exists 
with a veritable existence." 

Such is, imder a form somewhat occidental, the philosophic 
r€*umi of this sublime episode. Now, with this torch in hand, 
examine that which had at first appeared so obscure, and the 
daikness will at least become visible. You will comprehend how -y 
before this theism, at once terrible and chimerical, represented 
ia extravagant and gigantic symbols, human nature must have 
trembled and denied itself; how art, in its powerless attempt to rep- 
rea^it being in itself, must have raised itself without hmit to colossal 
and iiT^ular creations ; how, God bemg all, and man nothing, a 
fbrmidaUe theocracy must have pressed upon humanity, taken from 
it all liberty, all movement, all practical interest, consequently all 
true morality ; and again, how man, despising himself, has not been 
aUe to take any thought for recalling the memory of his actions ; 
how there is no history kA man, and no chronology in India. 

Pass from the East into Greece ; place yourselves in the age 
of Pericles, and there compare, in point of clearness, the exterior 
events, the l^islative measures, the works of art, the representa- 
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tions of religion, with these abstractions, in appearance unintelli- 
gible, which are called philosophy, and see from which side comes 
to you most light upon the spirit of this great age. 

Pericles enacted a law, by virtue of which all the soldiers, both 
on land and sea, received pay. What is the meaning of such a 
law ? It is clear that it perfectly accorded with the dictatorship 
of Pericles, who, in procuring the passage of such a law under 
his administration, attached to himself the army of the land and 
of the sea. We are able to find still other modes of compre- 
hending this law. But, in fine, considered in itself, what great 
light does it shed upon the epoch of which it makes a part ? 
Does it illustrate much the history of art, and that of the Athe- 
nian religion ? 

Change the example. Take a work of art of this same epoch ; 
take that fine statue, which you can see at the Royal Museum, 
which may be referred to the age of Pericles, the Pallas, called 
the Pallas of Velletri.* If you compare it with the other stat- 
ues which the Greek chisel produced a century or two after that 
of Pericles, you will find between them a striking difference. In 
the latter, the arms are pressed close to the body, the feet are 
joined together, there is a stiffness, an absence of movement and 
of life ; in fine, a general aspect which contrasts wonderfully with 
that which this admirable statue offers at first sight. It is still 
compact, sufficiently massive, larger than the ordinary size of na- 
tm*e, and of a very severe style ; but the feet are already suffi- 
ciently separated from each other : but for its inflexibility, it 
would be able to walk. The drapery marks without effort the 
different parts of the body ; one feels that a living being is be- 
neath. One arm bears the aegis, and the other, the sign itself of 
activity and of energy, the lance. In its features, upon its brow, 
is calm and profound thought ; one sees that it is not a woman ; 
one sees at the same time that it is not a divinity which is a stran- 
ger to humanity, an indifferent quality of being, but something 

* Museum of the King, Salle de la PaUas^ No. 810. See the De»criptioii 
of AntiquitioB, page 135. 
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superhuman, and, at the same time, human, which has conscious- 
ness of itself, which has power, which knows, which wills, which 
acts. One is easily struck with this character of the Pallas ; nev- 
ertheless, I am not very sure that I do not, in this manner of 
conceiving it, borrow something from my philosophic studies. 

Examine the religion, the most luminous of all the religions of 
Greece, that of the city of intelligence, the religion of Athens ; 
put yourselves in the presence, if not of the monuments, at least 
of the descriptions of them which remain to us. It is said that 
every year, in the great Panathenean rites, there was carried in 
procession to the Acropolis a symbolic vessel with a veil upon 
which were figured the actions of Pallas, her victory over the 
Titans, children of the earth who had undertaken to scale Olym- 
pus and dethrone Jupiter. We can clearly perceive something 
in these mysterious representations ; we see clearly that there is 
in them the idea of conflict between moral force and physical 
force ; that this Pallas is not an astronomical symbol, like the 
divinities of Egypt, and that this is not a religion of nature ; that 
there are in them allusions to civilization and to laws. All this 
is perceived, but so obscurely, that, in a dialogue of Plato, 
Socrates declares that he has very little comprehension of all 
these fabulous representations ; and, addressing himself to a 
priest, he asks him if he accepts such stories. Socrates inquires 
of him again in regard to another form of worship, that of Jupiter, 
and concerning the legend that Jupiter, in order to punish some 
bad action of his father Saturn, had mutilated him : from which 
the interlocutor of Socrates, blaming an action of his own father, 
piously concludes that, in order to imitate Jupiter, he could 
not do better than to accuse his father in the tribunal of 
justice, and demand his death. This is the manner in which 
Euthyphron* understood the worship of Jupiter. Socrates had 

* Bee Plato^s dialogae entitled Eathyphron; Vol. 1, of Coasin's TraruiO' 
Uan of Plato, p. 19, 20, 21. See also, in regard to the difficulty which Soo- 
ntes found in understanding the popular mythology, the commencement 
of the PhadruSf Vol. 6, p. 8. 

8* 
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the candor to avow that he comprehended no great thing in it. 
To-day we comprehend it better. Nevertheless, has symboUe 
criticism succeeded in dissipating all obscurity in this respect ? 

On the other hand, take the philosophy of Socrates. Socraiea 
reached no well-defined system, but he gives directions for 
thought. If he does not trace for it its whole career, he assigns 
to it at least its point of departure ; this point of departure is 
reflection applied to every thing, and especially to human nature. 
The study of human nature, the consciousness of self, such is the 
new principle of the philosophy of Socrates.* Although before 
him the Pythagoreans put all philosophy in numbers, and the 
lonians in physical phenomenas Socrates first demonstrated that 
if man is able to understand any thing, numbers and the world, it 
is in virtue of his own nature and the laws of his nature ; that it 
is also this nature which it is necessary before all to examine ; in 
a word, for mathematics and cosmology, Socrates substituted, or 
added to them, psychology. So behold man, thus far neglected 
and unappreciated, eatablished as the point of departure and the 
centre of all study, constituted in his own right a being ci infinite 
price, and the most worthy of thought. This is what the So- 
cratic philosophy categorically says, in the severe and lucid forms 
of metaphysical abstraction. This abstraction sheds a boundless 
light upon the whole age that was able to produce it. With it 
nothing is more clear than the age of Pericles. If the general 
work of the epoch resulted in the creation of psychology, it is 
quite necessary to suppose that the idea itself of psychology, that 
is, the importance of human personality, should preside at the 
formation of this epoch, and at the organization of the elements 
of which it is composed. How many things do you then under- 
stand which before were for you inexplicable enigmas I The 
fundamental idea of an age which created psychology ought to 
have been the idea of the grandeur of personality, in heaven as 
upon earth, in religion, in the arts, m the laws, as in philosophy. 



* Lecture 2 of this volume, and Vol. 2d of thii Series, Lecture 7* 
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Whenever philosophy shall attrihute a supreme importance to 
the study of human personality, you may be sure that the gods, 
before whom the human personality shall bend the knee, will be 
gods more or less personal themselves ; you may be sure that the 
representations of art will no longer fall into extravagant exag- 
geration, but that they will have that character of definiteness, 
of finiteness even in the bosom of the infinite, which is precisely 
the character of personality ; in fine, you may be sure that the 
legislation of the times will respect liberty, will protect it, will 
extend it ; that legislation will be liberal, and more or less demo- 
cratic. Behead why, instead of raising an army equipped at its 
own expense, consequently composed of the best families, of the 
rich, and of Eupatridae, Pericles established an army in which 
all classes, poor as well as rich, might enter — on army penetrated 
with the spirit of the times, and capable of defending it. This is, 
once more, the explanation of the law by which Pericles gave a 
few aboli to all free-bom citizens who might assist at political as- 
semblies. I do not say that without the philosophic element the 
age of Pericles would be incomprehensible ; but it seems to me 
that it ought, now, to appear to you incontestable that the high- 
est light comes to it from the very abstractions of the Socratic 
philosophy. 

If we apply this point of view to modem history, we shall not 
find it less fertile and less luminous. In general terms, in the 
progress of civilization, the exterior elements of each age, and, if 
you will permit me to use this language, the s}nnbols of the idea 
of each age illustrate themselves, and continually reveal, more 
and more, the spirit which animates them. Thus the idea of the \ 
Greek world is more transparent than that of the Oriental world ; 
the idea of modem history is still more so than that of ancient 
history. But even modem times are much more intelligible, il- 
lustrated and interpreted by philosophy. One comprehends, 
without doubt, sufficiently well to-day the interior thought con- 
cealed in the movements of the sixteenth century. Nevertheless, 
I ask if we do not comprehend it in a manner still entirely differ- 
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ent, when we see it at the beginnmg of the seventeenth century 
resohing itself into the Cartesian philosophy. The sixteenth 
centur}', with its tendencies most hidden, unknown to itself, ag- 
grandized, idealized and developed to their last consequence, be- 
came man, in the person of him who came to say, in 1 637 : ** There 
is no other authority than that of thought: existence itself is 
known only by thought ; and, for myself, I am only because I think. 
All tnith exists for me only upon this ground, that it becomes 
c\'ident to me in the free exercise of my thought."* It is not 
only the authority of Aristotle which is here denied, it is all other 
authority than that of the human mind. Without dwelling fur- 
ther upon this point, you will conceive what new light such a 
fact throws upon all contemporaneous facts. 

I could take at pleasure a certain number of ages, and pro- 
pose to you, the exterior elements of each one of these ages 
being given, to determine beforehand for you the philosophy 
which would be the result of this age ; or rather, and with much 
more confidence, the philosophy of an epoch being given, to de- 
termine in a general manner the exterior elements of this epoch. 
I will confine myself to the eighteenth century. Take the pW- 
losophy of the eighteenth century, and see if, this philosophy 
being once given, you could not certainly deduce from it the 
entire century. 

Suppose that, in the midst of a century, a man should rise up 
and say :f There is no idea which does not come through the 
senses ; and that this proposition should be universally accepted, 
and that it should make the philosophy of the century. Sup- 
pose, again, that at the side of this man another should rise up 
and add : As there is nothing in thought which may not have 
come by the senses, and that all our ideas, in the last analy^, 
might be reduced to sensations ; so in the determining motives of 
our actions, there Is not one which might not be referred to an 



♦ Lecture 2, and Vol. 2d, Lectures 3 and 11. 

t First Series, Vol. 3d, Lectures 2 and 8, CondiDac 
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interested motive, to selfishness.* Suppose that this doctrine 
should seem so evident to the century which saw it appear, that 
it should be established almost without combat in all the ranks 
of society, and that in the saloons of the capital, a personf 
who represented, thus briefly to speak, the intelligence of her 
epoch, might have said with trutli : " The success of the book of 
Helvetius is not surprising : he is a man who has told the secret 
of all the world/' No, certainly, this is not the secret of hu- 
manity, and of all the epochs of history ; but it is very true that 
it was the secret of that epoch, and of nearly all the world in 
the eighteenth century. 

Well ! I ask you : When this light once rises upon the eigh- 
teenth century, does not one behold it much more easily ? The 
government of such an epoch will not assuredly be a free gov- 
ernment, founded upon a recognition of, and a respect for, 
the rights of humanity. The philosophy of sensation and of 
selfishness ought to have been contemporaneous with a social 
order without dignity, with a government arbitrary and abso- 
lute, but an absolute government which was itself yielding to 
feebleness and corruption. It is impossible that religion may 
then have had a great influence over the souls of men ; for 
every religion, whatever it may be, and particularly the great, 
the holy religion of Christ, inculcates a very different doctrine 
from that of the senses and of pleasure. The arts and poetry 
would necessarily be characterized with littleness and meanness 
in such an age, for it is not possible that the form of thought 
and of sentiment may be great, where sentiment and thought are 
wanting in grandeur.^ 

Examine also all the elements of the eighteenth century, and 



* First Series, Vol. 8d, Lectures 4tb and 5th, BehetiuSj and Lecture 6tb, 
ScatU'LamberL 

t Madame Dudeffant. Ibid., at the end of Lectures 4th and 5th, the letter 
of Turcot. 

X Bee upon the eighteenth century a complete judgment, in Vol 2d, Ist 
Lootore of this Series. 
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you will be able to determine beforehand their ohaifbctor, whilt 
searching in them for the counter-proof of the philosophy of 
that epoch. One can, I repeat, perform the two following op- 
erations : start from the exterior elements of an epoch, and ead at 
its philosophy, or go from the philosophy of that epoch to the 
other contemporaneous elements ; with this difference, that iB 
beginning with philosophy, one places himself in the very centre 
of an epoch ; whereas, in taking another element, whatever it 
may be, one remains upon one of the points of the chxomferance^ 
and the total movement escapes him. 

If these considerations are true, it follows that as philosophy 
is the culminating point of human nature, the history of plu- 
losophy is also the culminating point of history, and tiiat is, we 
must say, the history of history. 

The history of philosophy is in some sort to the other parts of 
the history of humanity, what the history of humanity k to thst 
of external nature. In external nature there is also a prindple 
of thought, but a principle of thought which knows not itself, 
which concealed, and, as it were, enveiled in the inorganic world, 
begins to manifest itself in the vegetable world, manifests itself 
more in animality, and lays hold of itself, and says me only in the 
consciousness of man. Yes, there is a history of the extenisl 
world ; for this world has its development and its progress. 
Humanity has also its development richer still, and just as 
regular. This development is history, properly so called, with 
its different branches, industrial and political history, the history 
of religions, the history of arts ; and the most elevated is the 
history of philosophy. It is there only that humanity knows 
itself fully with all its elements, borne thus to speak to their 
highest power, and placed in their truest light. As the histoiy 
of humanity is the crown of the history of nature, so the histoiy 
of philosophy is the crown of the history of humanity. 

Behold how the history of philosophy always comes the List. 
When the political liistory, thr history of arts, the history of re- 
ligions, is feeble, the history of philosophy is feeble or nothinif 
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When history grows great, that of philosophy grows great in the 
same proportion. In India we have seen that there is no history, 
for the reason that there is no liberty there ; that men, attaching 
no importance to themselves or to their actions, take little care to 
leave any record of their deeds ; that, the chiefs of the people 
representing the gods, being gods themselves, chronology is con- 
founded with mythology, and history is not able to arrive at an 
independent existence. Now, where there is no history, or next 
to none of the other elements of civilization, do not look for a 
history of philosophy. In Greece, with liberty began chronology 
and history. There men, being free and respecting themselves, 
attach some importance to the actions which they perform, recol- 
lect them, write at first chronicles, and, little by little, elevate 
themselves to history, properly so called. Then, but only then, 
a history of philosophy is possible. It is thus in Greece that 
the history of philosophy was bom ; but it remained there, and 
ought to have remained there, in a state of infancy. Political 
history alone was brilliant in Greece; there was scarcely any 
history either of arts or of religions ; the history of philosophy, 
therefore, participated in this general feebleness ; it scarcely went 
beyond chronicles ; at least, it has reached us only in the form of 
chronicles of ancient philosophy. In the middle age there were 
only some chronicles of the same kind. It is with modem civi- 
lization that history has commenced, that it has departed from a 
chronicle, and that it has finally arrived at its veritable form. It 
has passed little by little from politics to art, and to religion. 
Considerable researches have been imdertaken in all the parts of 
the history of humanity. The history of philosophy has come 
in its tum and in its place in this general progress of historical 
labors. It is in the nature of things that this movement should 
extend itself continually. Bom of yesterday, an immense future 
is before the history of philosophy ; arrived the last, for it the 
most elevated place is reserved : the destinies of philosophy 
ought to be its own. Let us hope that France, which already 
commences with so much brilliancy political history, which has 
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given a successor to Winckclman, an interpreter to Creut2ei» the 
France* which has already produced Descartes, will not be un- 
faithful to herself, and that after having entered upon the phil- 
osophical career which she once opened to other nations, she will 
enter in her turn upon that of the history of philosophy, and 
will leave there her mark. I shall be happy if my instruction 
may be able to hasten this future, and attract the attention and 
the interest of so many minds full of ardor and strength to phi- 
losophy and its history. 



* M. Quatramdre de Quincy. See let Series, Vol. 2d, Lectures Uth, 15th, 
and 16th. 
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LECTURE IV. 

OP THE PSYCHOLOGICAL METHOD IN HISTOBY. 

That the history of philosophy is at the same time special and general. — Of 
the qualities of an historian of philosophy. Of the love of humanity. — Of 
the historical metliod. Two methods. Empirical method : which is al- 
most impracticable, and cannot give the reason of facts. — Of the specula- 
tive method. — Union of the two methods in one, which, starting fVom the 
human reason, from its elements, from their relations and their laws, would 
seek their development in history. The result of such a method would be 
the harmony of the interior development of reason with its historical devel- 
opment, the harmony of philosophy with its history. — Application of this 
method. Three points that the method should embrace : Ist, The com> 
plete enumeration of the elements of reason ; 2d, Their reduction ; 8d, 
Their relation. — Historical antecedents of this research. Aristotle and Kant. 
Vices of their theory. Ist, Enumeration of the elements of reason ; 2d, Re- 
duction to two, unity and variety, identity and difference ; absolute being, 
relative being, the absolute cause and the relative cause, the infinite and 
the finite ; 8d, Their relation. — Contemporaneousness of the two essential 
ideas of reason in the order of their acquisition. — Superiority and priority 
of the one over the other in the order of nature. — Necessary coexistence of 
the two, and generation of the one by the other.— Becapitulation. 

Ths history of philosophy is, at the same time, special and very 
general. It is special, for it retraces the development of a par- 
ticular element of human nature, the reason ; in this respect it has 
its peculiar events, its appropriate movement, and a world of its 
own. But as the development of reason presupposes that of all 
the other elements of human nature, so the history of philosophy 
presupposes that of all the other branches of civilization, the his- 
tory of industry, of l^islation, of art, of religion ; it is, as I said 
in the last lecture, the history of history. For a century past it 
has been regarded as an important conquest of the historical spirit 
that it has risen from the interest, until then concentrated upon 
some individuab, and upon military and diplomatic events, to the 
superior interest of manners, of legislation, of the arts and let- 
ten, in a people, in a country, in an epoch, and this has been, in 
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fact, a considerable progress. But what, indeed, is one people^ 
one country, one epoch in the general movement of humanity 
wherein meet all people, all countries, all epodhs, all legislationa^ 
all systems of art, all religions ? The idea of reproducing this 
entire movement must be a late conquest of history ; it dates 
from the last half of the last century. Truly this great movement 
is itself only the basis of the history of philosophy. I do not ex- 
aggerate ; I simply draw the direct consequence of this principle^ 
that reason governs all its applications, and can know itself aaty 
after knowing all things else. 

A true history of philosophy, while it is special, must then be 
universal, and be connected with the entire history of humanity. 
The history of civilization is the pedestal of the history of pbik»- 
ophy. The history of philosophy expresses, in short, the histoiy 
of religion, the history of art, the history of legislation, the histoiy 
of wealth, and, to a certain point, physical geography itself; fior 
if the history of philosophy belongs to that of humanity, the his- 
tory of humanity belongs to that of nature, the first basis and 
theatre of humanity, to the constitution of the globe, to its diyi- 
sions ; in a word, to its physical geography. Considered under 
this point of view, the history of philosophy is of the greatest in- 
terest, but in order to reach this height it must have travoaed 
many ages ; and the philosophy, too, which it traces in its march 
must itself have been able to seize upon the universal harroooy 
of things, the harmony of nature and humanity, and that of aU 
parts of humanity among themselves, under the government ot 
reason. 

Who shall realize this ideal of the history of philosophy ? He 
must be a man who combines the greatest variety of knowledge, 
and profound erudition, with the most exalted philosophical 
views ; a man who is not a stranger to any of the g^reat facte 
which compose the history of humanity, and who, while he com- 
prehends them in their external development, can conceive their 
secret relations, their true order, can go for this order to its only 
•ource, in the understanding, the constituent elements of fan* 
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manity, and thence, from the bosom of the invisible world of con- 
sciousness, prophesy in some manner the events of the viable 
world of history. He must not be less than Leibnitz himself ; 
that is, of the greatest mind, and of the most extensive knowledge, 
and still a Leibnitz on the verge of the closing century of humanity. 
I turn my eyes from this ideal of the historian of philosophy. 
I dare face but a angle one of the quaUties necessary to this his- 
Uman ; but that one I wiUingly look upon, because it is not a 
quality of the mind, but a moral quality, almost a virtue, which 
one cannot too often bring to mind m order never to lose sight of 
it, both in science and in life : I mean the love of himianity. The 
true love of humanity must attach us to all that belongs to man. 
If you love human nature, it is necessary to accept it such as it is. 
Now it is complete in each one of you. Enter into your own 
consciousness ; seize there all the parts of humanity, the idea of 
the useful, the idea of the just, the idea of the beautiful, the idea 
of the holy, the idea of the true ; it is by that that you will ex- 
ercise yourself in recognizing and in comprehending all the parts 
ci history ; for if there is in human nature a single element which 
may be a burden to you, for which you experience any repug- 
nance, you will transport this repugnance into history ; after hav- 
ing mutilated humanity in yourself, you will mutilate it in histo- 
ry; you will yield to fanatical prejudices of one kind or of 
another ; you will perceive in history only industry, or art, or 
religion, or legislation, or philosophy. Accept them all, for they 
an belong to man. Study entire humanity : in yourself first, and 
in your consciousness, then in that consciousness of the human 
race which is called history. 

Bamo sum: kumam nikU a me aUenumputo, 

Let this be our common motto : I shall try not to be unfaithful 
to it. 

The history of philosophy which I shall one day present to 
you, shall then be very general and very special. I shall ex- 
ehde nothing, but I shall direct you towards the particular object 
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of the history of philosophy. I shall commence vfith. the theatre 
of history, or physical geography ; then I shall place before yoa 
the principal events which make ordinary history. I will bring 
to your remembrance the great political institutions, the different 
forms of government which have passed over human societies^ 
the religions which have civilized the world, the arts which have 
embellished it ; and after having run over these different degrees 
of human development, I shall arrive at the last and most ez* 
alted of all — at philosophy. You understand that, pressed by 
time, I must pass along rapidly w^ithout forgetting any of these 
degrees, contenting myself with marking my course, and travers- 
ing more or less quickly the spheres anterior to the philosophk 
sphere, in order to stop at that, and there gather carefully tbc 
light which must illumine all the rest, and serve as a torch for th« 
whole of histor}'. 

But before setting out upon our journey, we have to ezanune 
a question of the greatest importance — that of the method which 
can conduct us most surely to the end which we propose, and 
put us in possession of the true history of humanity and of phi- 
losophy. This question necessarily presents itself at the com- 
mencement of the career. 

There are two historical methods. That which presents itself 
first and naturally to the mind, is the experimental method. It 
seems that history, being a collection of facts, and the histoiy of 
philosophy being itself only a collection of facts of a particular 
kind, which are called systems, nothing is necessary but to apply^ 
to these facts the same method that is applied to all the others. 
We should at first state them and describe them, then seek out 
their relations, from these relations deduce laws, and with these 
laws determine the order and development of the history of phi- 
losophy. We should take a certain number of epochs, of 
schools, of celebrated systems, study successively these epochs, 
these schools, these systems ; a close observation would give, 
little by little, the relations which separate them and which unite 
them, and the laws of their general formation. Nothing appean 
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more simple, more easy, and more wise than such a proceeding ; 
still, it is almost impracticable, and it can lead to no great 
result 

If you pretend that the only legitimate historical method is 
the experimental method, it is necessary to be faithful to this 
pretension, to make use exclusively of the experimental method, 
never to quit it, and never admit any other method which may 
without our knowledge govern and guide us, although you may 
believe, and pretend to be guided by experience alone. Now, 
behold what conditions the exclusive employment of the ex- 
perimental method imposes. As it accepts no result anterior to 
observation, there are for it no epochs agreed upon in the history 
of philosophy. What, in fine, is a philosophical epoch ? It is a 
certain niunber of systems and schools brought to a general 
point of view, which, in the eyes of the historian, appears to 
govern all these systems, all these schools, and to make of them 
a unity. You easily conceive that empiricism cannot commence 
by transporting into history distinctions and classifications which 
it has not made, results which are strangers to it, and which to 
it would be piu« hypotheses. Speak not, then, of the East, of 
Greece, of Rome, of the middle age, of modem times, or of 
any other classification at which experience will perhaps stop, 
but from which it ought not to start. Otherwise it takes for 
granted what is a matter of question, and, beUeving that it is pro- 
ceeding a posteriori, it in reality proceeds a priori ; it does what 
it does not wish to do, and knows not what it does. Instead of 
classifications and historical divisions already made, instead of 
conventional epochs, it can only have before it at its beginning 
three or four thousand years filled by thousands of schools and 
systems, among which it must cast itself, and steer its course 
as best it can. 

The experimental method, at its commencement, not only can 
have no epochs, but can have no schools. For, what is a school? 
It is a certain number of systems more or less connected in time» 
but, above all, connected by a certain resemblance of prindples 
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and views. This is doubtless a classification less vast than thai 
of an epoch ; but it is still a classification, that is, a result at 
which the experimental method cannot at first legitimately anive. 
Whence it follows that there are no schools, no epochs for this 
method at its commencement. 

And let it not say that if it tramples under foot the prejudice 
of epochs and conventional schools, it will take, upon the faith ot 
mankmd, the great systems which have made so much noise in 
the world, and will establish itself upon solid ground. Tbm, 
again, is a prejudice. The human race is, without doubt, a great 
authority, but it is no more necessary to speak of the authority 
of the himian race than of any other, when one pretends to be 
guided only by experience. Strictly, empiricism has the right to 
assert that one system merits more attention than another, only 
after it has examined and probed both. It has no right to nm 
hastily over certain systems, that, for example, of Posidonius the 
Stoic, and give great attention to Zeno ; for who maintains that 
Posidonius does not merit as much attention as Zeno ? You muat 
necessarily suppose that the human race has well distributed 
glory, which, in your eyes, is but an hypothesis. Thus, empiri- 
cism must not only study celebrated philosophers, it must study 
all philosophers in looking up the scattered fragments, and con- 
structing painfully their systems. Behold, then, empiricism in the 
presence of three or four thousand years, filled not by epochs, 
not by schools, but by systems more or less celebrated, but 
which must be equally studied. Open the catalogue of the 
Pythagorians, which the learned Fabricius has prepared, you 
will find it very long; still it is incomplete ; and Fabricius, although 
aided by Harl^s,* has omitted many persons that we discover 
every day. As much may be said of the Platonists, oi the 
Stoics, of the Peripatetics, of the Alexandrians. It is necessary 
to study them all in detail, under pain of being unfaithful to the 
experimental method. Now, as in following rigorously this 
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method in order to arrive at general results of any value, it 
would be necessary to live many ages, and as one cannot 
count upon such a destmy, it is necessary to apply to another 
method. 

Let us go further. Let us suppose that, after having interro- 
gated all the isolated systems, scattered through all ages, we 
have arrived by a single observation at the reconstruction of the 
different schools, and, by that, at the reconstruction of funda- 
mental epochs, and that the experimental method finds itself in 
possession of all the facts of history and philosophy, distinguished 
and classified ; where is it then ? It has a chronological history : 
it knows that the East is not Greece ; that the East has preceded 
the Greek and Roman world ; that this has preceded the middle 
age, which has preceded the epoch in which we are. This is 
a factf but does this fact suffice you ? Is this result sufficient 
for all the wants of thought ? Does reason consent to know 
only what was as having been, and what is as being ; and does it 
not wish to know why what has preceded, has preceded, and 
why what has followed, has followed ? Does it not wish to 
know all that it knows in a reasonable manner, in an order which 
may be that of reason ? Does it not wish to render to itself an 
account of these facts, to comprehend them in their causes, and 
refer them to their ultimate laws, that is, to something necessary? 
To this it has been replied, and the reply still is, that from the 
facts themselves will be drawn the necessity of the facts. I beg 
any one to take the trouble to effect the metamorphosis of fiact 
into right, of the contingent into the necessary. When this 
metamorphosis shall have been legitimately effected, then will I 
believe that if the experimental method is impracticable, it is a 
pity that it should be so, for it might have been able to satisfy 
at length the wants of humanity ; but the metamorphosis is im- 
possible : we see that which is ; we observe it, we submit it to 
experience ; but that which should be, the reason oi phenomena, 
their necessity we do not see, do not touch, do not observe, and 
we are here in a world which does not &11 under the experiment- 
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al method. It remains, then, for us to address ourselTes to an- 
other method. Let us try. 

Think of it seriously. What is the object of history ? What 
is the stuff of which history is made ? Who is the historical 
personage ? Evidently it is man. There are many different ele- 
ments in history. What can these elements be? Evidently, 
again, the elements of human nature. History is, then, the de- 
velopment of humanity. Now, what is the first difficulty to 
which the experimental method 3ields ? It is the infinite number 
of possible elements of history into which this method most 
enter, and become necessarily confounded. But if there could be 
in history no other elements than those of humanity, and if we 
could in advance, before entering into history, be in possesBum of 
all the elements of humanity, we should have gained much ; for 
in commencing history, we should know that in it are to be met 
only certain elements ; we should have already in hand all the 
pieces of which the machine that we wish to study is compoeed. 

Besides, when we have all the elements, I mean all the essen- 
tial elements, their relations reveal, as it were, themselves. It m 
from the nature of the different elements, that are drawn, if not 
all their possible relations, at least their general and fundamental 
relations. And what are the general and fundamental relatione 
of things ? Montesquieu has said they are the laws of things. 
Laws are the necessary relations which spring from the nature t^ 
things. He who raised the greatest historical moniunent of the 
last century addressed himself to the nature of things ; the es- 
sential elements determined, he seized upon their relations ; these 
fundamental relations were to him laws, and these laws once 
established, he applied them to experience, and transported them 
into history. In fact, unless the nature of things change in thw 
development, it is necessary that these elements should be found 
in history with their fundamental relations, that is, with their 
laws ; and from that has resulted L* Esprit des Lois* 

* Upon MontOBquien, and L'JEtprU des Lou^ and the principle wUbh 
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I know what are the inconveniences of this second method : I 
know that it is possible to believe that we have seized upon the 
essential elements of human nature, and to have only a system, 
^ther too extended or too limited, and consequently false upon 
one side or the other, and that to impose this system upon his- 
tory, is to falsify history with a sjrstem. I know it, and I hasten 
to declare, that if there is no other method possible and reasona- 
ble than that which I have just exposed, we must be on our 
guard against its seductions and its inconveniences, in submitting 
it to the rude and laborious test of the first method ; and it is to 
this which I wish to come. 

The experimental method alone is sciut^ely practicable, and it 
can conduct us only to the knowledge of what has been, without 
knowing why it has been. On the other hand, the rational meth- 
od may conduct us to a false system, which may itself conduct 
us to a false view of history. But unite the two methods, act 
like a great physical philosopher, who, in his laboratory, con- 
oeives and experiments, experiments and conceives, and makes 
use at the same time of his senses and his reason. Begin with 
the method a priori, and give to it, as a counterpoise, the 
method a posteriori. The harmony of these two methods* is, in 
my eyes, the light by whose aid alone we can wend our way 
through the labyrinth of history. We must begin by seeking the 
essential elements of humanity ; then, from the nature of these 
elanents, deduce their fundamental relations ; from these relations 
deduce their laws ; then, passing to history, ask whether it con- 
firms or repudiates thb first work. 

If it confirms it, what result would not be obtained ! History 
would then no longer be an accidental succession of systems, of 



serves as the foundation of this great woi^, see 1st Series, Vol. 1st, Course 
of 1817, Lecture 22 ; Vol. 8d, Lecture 1st, and in the present Volume, Le<y 
tares. 

* In regard to the necessity of uniting the two methods, experimental and 
rational, see Ist Series, Vol. 3d, DUeourt tPouver^re, and Lecture 1st, de la 
'inUiMode, 

4 
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schools, of epochs ; that is, of simple chronology, but cbronokgy 
in a luminous and interesting form ; it would no longer be a m- 
ries of incoherent words which come one after another, wiUioiit 
our knowing why ; it would be a phrase perfectly intelligiU^ m 
which all the words presenting a distinct idea form a wholes 
which itself represents a complete thought. It would be 
an abstract system, nor isolated facts ; it would be a real 
the alliance of the ideal and the real ; something, in shorty 
able. It repels the idea that human reason may have an 
sonable development, that is, a development which is not 
and subjected to laws. But human reason is the foandatkn 
even of philosophy. The different elements of human tciod, 
with their relations and with their laws, are what is called phikMO- 
phy. If, then, all this, in falling into history, is developed there in 
a reasonable manner, it follows, that after having commenced bj 
philosophy, we shall finish again by philosophy, and that thus ire 
shall arrive at the harmony of philosophy and of the histoiy qf 
philosophy. The history of human reason, or the history of |ifai' 
losophy, will be something reasonable and philosophical ; it will 
be philosophy itself with all its elements, with all their relationi^ 
with all their laws, represented in great and luminous chaneten 
in the visible progress of the human race. It seems to me that 
such a result is well worth the pains of being sought. 

To be faithful to the method just exposed, it is necessary fiqt 
to recognize the elements of human reason. 

What are the elements of himian reason ; that is, what ara tlie 
fundamental ideas which preside over its development ? This is 
the vitiil question of philosophy. Reason is developed long be- 
fore it seeks to know how it has been developed ; and in pluloso- 
phy, as in every thing else, practice precedes theory. Even as 
one admires, before asking why he admires, as one perfonns acts 
of disinterestedness, before having analyzed disinterestednfisa, so 
one applies reason before inquiring into its nature, or measurmg 
its capacity. Philosophy or reflection commenced at the mo- 
ment when, instead of suffering human reason to devek^ itadf 
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acoording to its own laws, it demanded an account of itself and 
of its laws. 

The inquiry that we are about to make, in order to be me- 
tiiodically directed, should be divided into three points. First, 
it is necessary to state, and enumerate in their integrity, the ele- 
ments or essential ideas of reason. We must have them all, and 
be sure at the same time that we suppose none, and that we 
omit none ; for if we imagine a single one, a hypothetical element 
would lead us to hypothetical relations, and thence to a hypothet- 
ieal system. The first law of a wise method is, then, a complete 
enumeration. The second is an examination so profound of all 
these elements that it may result in their reduction, and that we 
may finish by having in hand the determinate number of ele- 
ments, simple and indecomposable, which form the boundary of 
amdysis. The third law of method is the examination of the 
different relations of these elements among themselves. I say 
the different relations, for these elements may sustain a great 
mmiber of different relations. None must be supposed, nor must 
any be n^lected. It is when we shall have all these elements, 
when we shall have reduced them, when we shall have seized 
upon all their relations, that we shall be in possession of the 
foundations of reason, and of its history.* 

During the five years which my first course of instruction 
oeeupied, I more than once tried the analysis of the essen- 
tial elements of human reason in metaphysics, in art, in morals, 
in law, m all parts of philosophy. I do not, then, improvise here, 
and these rapid words are the result of long studies.f 

'Hie rigorous and scientific analysis of the elements of human 



* Bee, on the»e precepts, Ist Series, Vol. Ist, the programme of the oourao 
of 1817, and the Ducourt Souverture. 

t Rrst Series, Ist Vol., course of 1817, 1st Lecture, dw Prineipet Ckm- 
tlmgefUs €i nkeusairet; Vol. 2d, Lectures 2-i, de9 Prineipet raUowruU; 
Iiectnre 6, Biduetion des V^rit^ n^cessaires ; Lecture 18, du Beau dans les 
olijets, page 155 ; Vol. 4th, Lecture 22, of principles contingent, and princi- 
ples necessary, acoording to Beid ; Vol. 5th, Lecture 5, examination of the 
litt of the oatogories of Kant. 
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reason has been twice seriously undertaken. It belonged to 
of the first geniuses by whom humanity has been honored, to 
the immortal author of The HUtory of AnimaU, to penetnte 
into the depths of human reason, to searoh out and describe aU 
its elements. It is about fifty years since Kant renewed this 
great labor ; and of all modems, he, for method, penetration, and 
stretch of thought, reminds us most of Aristotle. Aristotle had 
given to the elements of human reason the celebrated and de- 
cried title of Categories. Kant has made use of aknost the 
same vocabidary. It matters very httle whether we call the 
ideas that preside over the development of human reason, Cate- 
goris, in Greek, or principles of human nature, in English, or 
whether they be distinguished by some other corresponding ex- 
pression : it is not words that concern us, but facts. I think 
that, after Aristotle and Kant, the list of the elements of reaaon 
should be closed, and that these two great analysts have ex- 
hausted the statistics of reason. But I am far from thmlrmg 
that the reduction which they have made of these elemcnta is 
the boundary of analysis, or that they have discerned the fun- 
damental relations of these elements. What are these Inti- 
mate elements? What is their reduction? What are their 
essential relations ? These are very grave questions, and I 
compelled to run over them briefly. 

If I were proceeding analytically, I should enumerate 
after the other all the elements of reason. I would demonstate 
to you their reality in addressing myself to your consciousness ; 
and when they should be in your consciousness as clearly as in 
mine, when all these elements should be emunerated, stated, 
described, I w^ould proceed to their reduction, and to the ex- 
amination of their relations. But I must go on more rapidly : I 
must tell you at once that human reason, in whatever nuumer it 
is developed, however occupied, whether it stop at the obser- 
vation of this nature which surrounds us, or whether it dart into 
the depths of the interior world, conceives all things only under 
the condition of two ideas. Does it examine numbers and 
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quantity ? it there sees nothing but unity or multiplicity. One 
and the diverse, one and the multiple, unity and plurality, these 
are the elementary ideas of reason in regard to number. Does 
it occupy itself with space ? it can consider it only imder two 
points of view : it conceives a space determinate and limited, or 
the space of all particular spaces, absolute space. Does it oc- 
cupy itself with existence? does it consider things under this 
single relation, that they exist ? it can conceive only the idea of 
absolute existence, or of relative existence. Does it think ol 
time ? it conceives either a time determinate, time properly so 
called, or time in itself — absolute time, which is eternity, as 
absolute space is immensity. Does it think of forms ? it con- 
caves a form finite, determinate, limited, measurable, and some- 
thing which is the principle of this form, and which is neither 
measurable, nor limited, nor finite ; in a word, the infinite. Does 
it think of movement, of action ? it can conceive only bounded 
actions, forces, causes limited, relative, secondary, or an absolute 
force, a first cause, beyond which, in regard to action, it is not 
possible to seek any thing, or find any thing. Does it think of 
aU the phenomena, exterior or interior, which develop themselves 
before it, of this moving scene of events and accidents of every 
species ? Here, again, it can conceive only two things, manifes- 
tation and appearance, or that which, while it appears, still re- 
tains something which does not fall into appearance, that is, being 
in itself, and, to use the language of science, phenomenon and 
substance. In thought it conceives thoughts relative to this, rel- 
ative to that which may or may not be, and it conceives the 
principle of thought, a principle that passes without doubt into 
aU relative thought, but which is not there exhausted. In the 
moral world, does it perceive any thing beautiful or good ? it 
there hresistibly transports this same category of the finite and 
the infinite, which becomes the imperfect and the perfect, the 
ideal beauty, and the real beauty, virtue with the miseries of re- 
ality, or holiness in its exaltation and in its unsullied purity. 
I ahould here enlarge in vain ; smce I am compelled to avoid 
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analysis, this synthesb is necessarily rapid. Here, then, m 
my opinion, are all the elements of human reason. The «ai- 
temal world, the intellectual world, the moral worid, all are sab* 
ject to these two ideas. The great division of ideas at 
established, is the division into contingent ideas and m 
ideas. This division, in a point of view more circumsoribedy is 
the foundation of that which I have just presented to you, and 
which may be expressed under the different formulas of xsaatj 
and multiplicity, of substance and phenomenon, of absolute came 
and relative causes, of the perfect and the imperfect, of the finite 
and the infinite. 

Each of these propositions has two terms : the one neceseaiy, 
absolute, single, essential, perfect, infinite ; the other, imperfeet^ 
phenomenal, relative, multiple, finite. A wise analjrsis identifies 
all the second terms among themselves, as well as all the fint 
terms among themselves ; it identifies on one hand immenatj and 
eternity, the absolute substance and the absolute cause, the abso- 
lute perfection and the absolute unity ; and, on the other haad, 
the multiple, the phenomena], the relative, the limited, the finits^ 
the bounded, the imperfect. 

Behold, then, all the propositions which we had enumerated 
reduced to a single one, as vast as reason and the possible, to the 
opposition of unity and plurality, of substance and phenomenoii» 
of being and appearance, of identity and difference, etc. 

Having arrived at this reduction, let us examine the relation of 
these two terms; let us take, as an exemplar proposition, if 
one may so express liimself, unity and multiplicity. What are 
the relations of these two terms of the same proposition ? In 
what order do we conceive them, acquire them ? Do we com- 
mence by conceiving the idea of unity, then the idea of diversity; 
or do we conceive first the idea of diversity, then that of imity T 
Reflect for a moment, enter an instant into yourselves, and tell me 
if, as soon as I speak to you of multiplicity, it is possible for yott 
not to conceive of unity ; if, when I speak to you of the finite^ 
you do not necessarily conceive the infinite ? The reciprocal is 
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tme. When I speak to you oi unity, you cannot avoid thinking 
of variety. When I speak to you of the infinite, you cannot 
svcid conceiving the finite. We must not say, as is said by two 
great rival schools,* that the human mind begins by unity, and 
the infinite or by the finite, the contingent and the multiple ; for 
if it begins by unity alone, I defy it to arrive ever at multiplicity ; 
or if it starts from multiphcity alone, I defy it equally to arrive 
ever at unity ; if it starts from phenomena alone, it would not ar- 
iive at substance ; if it starts from the idea of imperfection, it 
would not arrive at perfection ; and reciprocally. The two fun- 
damental ideas to which reason is reduced are, then, two con- 
temporaneous ideas. The one supposes the other in the order 
of the acquisition of our knowledge. As, then, we do not begin 
only by the senses and experience, and as we do not any more 
hegin by abstract thought and by intelligence alone, so the hu- 
man mind begins neither by unity nor by multiplicity ; it begins, 
and cannot avoid beginning, by both ; the one is the opposite of 
the other, a contrary implying its contrary : the one exists only 
on condition that the other exist at the same time. Such is the 
order of the acquisition of our knowledge. The order of nature 
18 different.! 

Doubtless one of these ideas is inconceivable without the other. 
But while we do not conceive the one without the other, we can- 
not any more conceive that in the intrinsic order of things vari- 
ed can exist without the previous existence of unity. Unity, 
perfection, the necessary, eternity, absolute space, appear to us 
the thing real and positive, of which diversity, the finite, the im- 
perfect, the momentary, the successive, are the negation. It is. 



* l8t Series, Vol. 2, Discoura (fouverturey p. 15 ; and let Lecture, p. 87, 
«id fbllowing. 

t On the distinction of the order of acqtufiition of our knowledge, and of 
ite logical or ontologlcal order, see the Ist Series, Ist Vol., Course of 1816, p. 
1S4 ; the programme of the Conine of 1817, p. 215, Lecture 8, p. 264 ; Leo- 
tore 12, p. 806 ; Vol. 2, p. 47, and following ; Vol. 4, Lecture 21, p. 444 ; and 
Jd Series, Vol. 8, Leotare» 17 and 18. 
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then, unity which is the pre-ezistent of variety, as affinnatioo m 
of negation, as in the other categories being precedes appeanmca^ 
the first cause precedes the second cause ; the principle of aD 
manifestation precedes all manifestation. 

Unity is anterior to variety ; but although one be anterior to 
the other, once existing, can they be separated ? What k unity 
taken by itself? A unity indivisible, a dead imity, a nnity 
which, resting in the depths of its absolute existence, and never 
developing itself, is for itself, as if it were not. In the seme 
manner, what is variety without unity ? A variety which, not 
being able to be related to a unity, can never form a totality, nor 
any collection whatever : it is a series of indefinite quan^tiea, of 
each of which one cannot say that it is itself, and not another, 
for this would suppose that it is one, that is, it would suppose 
the idea of unity ; so that without unity, variety also is as if it 
were not. Behold what variety or unity isolated would pro- 
duce : the one is necessary to the other in order to exist with 
true existence, with that existence which is neither multiple^ 
various, mobile, and negative existence, nor that absolute, eter- 
nal, infinite existence, wliich is, as it were, the negation of exist- 
ence. Every true existence, every reality, is in the imion of these 
two elements, although essentially the one may be superior and 
anterior to the other. 

You cannot separate variety from unity, nor unity from variety, 
substance from phenomenon, nor phenomenon from substance; 
they necessarily coexist. But how do they coexist ? Unity is 
anterior to multiplicity ; how, then, has wiity been able to adnut 
multiplicity ? Thought cannot conceive the one without the 
other ; but, in the real order, we have recognized that one is an- 
terior to the other : how, then, is the movement from unity to 
variety made ? This, then, is the fundamental vice of ancient 
and modem theories : they place unity on one side, and multi- 
plicity on the other ; the infinite and the finite in such an opposi* 
tion, that the passage from one to the other seems impossible. 

We have identified all the second terms with each other ; 
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have also identified all the first terms. And what are these first 
terms ? They are immensity, eternity, infinity, absolute unity. We 
shall see, hereafter, how the school of £lis,* in placing itself ex- 
clusively in this point of view, at the summit of immensity, of 
eternity, of being in itself, of infinite substance, has shown that it 
is impossible, in setting out thence, to arrive at relative being, at 
the finite, at multiphcity ; and it has greatly mocked at those who 
admitted the existence of the world, which is, after all, only a 
great multiplicity. The fundamental error of the school of 
Elis originates from this, that in all the first terms which we 
have enumerated, it has foigotten one which equals all the others 
in certainty, and which has a right to the same authority, viz., the 
idea of cause. Immensity or unity of space, eternity or unity 
of time, unity of numbers, unity of perfection, the ideal of all 
beauty, the infinite, the absolute substance, being in itself, is a 
cause also ; not a relative, contingent, finite cause, but an absolute 
cause. Now, being an absolute cause, it cannot avoid passing 
into action, it cannot avoid developing itself. If being in itself 
alone is given, absolute substance without causality, the world 
is impossible. But if being in itself is also a cause, and an 
absolute cause, movement and the world naturaUy follow. The 
true absolute is not pure being in itself : it is power and cause 
taken absolutely, which, consequently, creates absolutely,! mani- 
fests itself absolutely, and, in developing itself, produces all that 
you see around you. 

I have apparently tormented you with abstractions. I have 
done what my masters, Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Kant, have done before me. I hope that I shall soon prove to 
you that these pretended abstractions are the basis of all reality ; 
that these categories, so vain in appearance, are the life of nature, ' 
the life of humanity, the life of history. 

* VoL 2d of thin Series, Lecture 7, and especially F\ragmenU phiUmh 
phiqueij VoL 2d, PkUoaophis aneUnne ; Xenophanes and Zeno. 

t On the creation and its true character, see the mnoh more extended 
iwssage of the following lecture, page 102. 

4* 
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LECTURE V. 

FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF HISTOBT. 

Recapitulation. Ideas in human reason. — ^Ideas in the divine intelligence. 
— Of the tnie character of the intelligence.— Reply to some objections.^ 
Passage of God into the universe. Of the creation. — Of the universe as a 
manifestation of divine intelligence, and of the ideas which constitute it. 
That these Ideas pass into the world and produce harmony, beauty, and 
goodness. Ezpanaion and attraction, etc — Humanity. Man a micro- 
cosm: psychology universal sdence abridged. — Fundamental fact of con- 
sciousness : three terms again, the finite, the infinite, and their relation. 
— ^All men possess this fiKit ; their only difference arises Arom the predom- 
inance of such or such an element of this fact, according to the degree of 
attention pud to it — That it is the same with the human race. Its iden- 
tity is that of the three elements of consdousneaa of the human race. 
The differences arise firom the predominance of one of these over the 
others. These differences constitute the different epochs of hbtory. 

Call to mind the conclusions of tbe last lecture. Reason, in 
wliatever way it may occupy itself, can conceive nothing except 
under the condition of two ideas, which preside over the exercise 
of its activity : the idea of the unit and of the multiple, of the 
finite and of the infinite, of being and of appearing, of substance 
and of phenomenon, of the absolute cause and of secondary causes, 
of the absolute and of the relative, of the necessary and of the 
contingent, of immensity and of space, of eternity and of time, 
etc. Analysis, in bringing together all these propositions, in 
Mnging together, for example, all their first terms, identifies 
them ; it identifies equally all the second terms: so that of all 
tlfese propositions, compared and combined, it forms a single 
proposition, a single formula, which is the formula itself of 
thought, and which you can express, aeooiding to the case, by 
the unit and by the multiple, the absolute being and the relative 
being, unity and variety, etc. Finally, the two terms of this 
formula, so comprehensive, does not constitute a dualism in which 
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the first term is on one side, the second on the other, without an^ 
other relation than that of being perceived at the same time hj 
reason. The relation connecting them is* quite otherwise easen- 
tial : unity, being, eternity, etc., the first term of the formnlft u 
cause also, and absolute cause ; and in so far as absolute cause, it 
cannot avoid developing itself in the second term — ^multaplieityy 
the finite, the relative, etc. The result of all this is, that the two 
terms, as well as the relation of generation which draws the seoond 
from the first, and which without cessation refers it to it» are the 
three integral elements of reason. It is not in the power of 
reason, in its boldest abstractions, to separate any of these three 
terms the one from the others. Try to take away unity, and 
variety alone is no longer susceptible of addition, it is even no 
longer comprehensible ; or try to take away variety, and you have 
an immovable unity, a unity which does not make itself maiufeal^ 
and which, of itself, is not a thought, all thought expressing it- 
self in a proposition, and a single term not sufficing for any prop- 
osition ; in short, take away the relation which intimately coonects 
variety and unity, and you destroy the necessary tie of two tenna 
of every proposition. We may then regard it as an incontestable 
point that these three terms are distinct, but inseparable, and 
that they constitute at the same time a triplicity and an indivin- 
ble unity. 

Having attained this height, we have lost sight ci land, and it 
becomes us to see where we are ; that is, it is necessary to know 
the nature of these three ideas, which have appeared as the very 
basis of reason. 

What is the nature of ideas ? Are ideas simple signs wUeh 
exist only in the dictionary, mere words, and must one be a jiaah 
inalist ? By no means ; for names, words, the signs by the aid 
of which we think, can be admitted only on condition oi compre- 
hending them, and we can comprehend them only on the geneial 
condition of comprehension, that of understanding ourselyes. 
Signs are without doubt powerful aids to thought, but they aie 
not the internal principle : it is very clear that thought pm firati 
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Its expression, that we do not think because we speak,* but that 
we speak because we think, and because we have something to 
say. If we reject nominalism, must we admit that ideas are 
things which exist like all else, and, as Malebranche says, that 
they are little beings not to be despised ? Not at all. Ideas are 
not things, are not beings.f Who has seen ideas? Who has 
touched ideas ? If, as I very much doubt, realists have meant 
to speak of the external existence of ideas, they have faUen into 
the most evident absurdity. I am tempted not to impute it to 
them, but it has been charged upon them justly or unjustly. In 
order to escape, shall we address ourselves to the Conceptualists, 
and run through the known circle of the three great French 
schools of the middle age| on the question of ideas ? it is here 
that one generally terminates. I myself am ready to admit that 
kleas are only conceptions of the reason, of the intelligence, of the 
thought, if you will agree with me on the nature of reason, of in- 
telligence, of thought. 

Is reason, strictly speaking, purely human ? or rather, is it only so 
iar human as it makes its appearance in man ? Does reason belong 
to you ? is it yours ? What belongs to you ? What is yours ? It is 
only the will and its acts. I wish to move my arm, and I move it : 
I take such a resolution : this resolution is exclusively mine, I can- 
not impute it to any of you ; it belongs to me, it is my property ; 
and that is so true, that, if I please, I can, at the same instant. 



* Against this theory of Condillao and of M. de Bonald, see Ist Series, 
Vol. Ist, pp. 157 and 865 ; Vol. 2d, p. 844 ; Vol. 8d, pp. 63, 95, and 140 ; 
Vol. 4th, Lecture 20, p. 885, and Lecture 21, p. 456 ; (Euvres de M. de Biran, 
Vol. Ist, Preface of the Editor, p. xv. ; and in this 2d Scries, Vol. 8d, Leo- 
fvre20. 

t ik^^ainst this absurd realism imputed to ideas, see throughout the 1st 
Series, Vol. 2d, Lectures 7 and 8, p. 85, and following ; Vol. 4th, Lecture 
88, p. 461, etc. 

' % On these three schools, see Ist Series, Vol. 4th, Lecture 21, pp. 457- 
461; in this 2d Series, Vol. 2d, Lecture 9, on Scholasticism. Vol. 3d, I^ec- 
tnre 20, and eMpecially Fra^metUs philotoplUqusa, Vol. 8d, on Abelard, 
iMiere the true and Uie false of these three schools is ^cussed and appre- 
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take a contrary resolution, wish another thing, produce anodiar 
movement, because it is the very essence of my will to be bed, 
to do or not to do, to commence an action or suspend it» or 
change it when and as I please. Is it the same with the percep- 
tions of reason ? Reason conceives a mathematical truth ; can it 
change this conception, as my will changed just now my mcdii- 
tion? Can it conceive that two and two do not make four? 
Try, and you will not succeed ; and not only in mathematicty but 
in all the other spheres of reason, the same phenomenon takes 
place. In morab, try to conceive that the just is not obligalory ; 
in art, tiy to conceive that such or such a form is not beautifol ; 
you will try it in vain, reason will always impose upon you the 
same conception. Reason does not modify itself according to our 
taste ; you do not think as you wish. All that is free is yonm; 
that which is not free in you is not yours, and hberty is the charo 
actcr of personality. One cannot but smile to hear leasoii, in 
our times, spoken of as indi>idual ; truly it is a great waste of 
declamation ; for there is nothing less individual than reason ; if 
it were individual, we would master it as we master our resolu- 
tions and our wills ; we would change at every mom^it its acts^ 
that is, our conceptions. If these conceptions were only indi- 
vidual, we would not think of imposing them upon another indi- 
vidual ; for to impose one's individual and personal ccmceptions 
upon another individual, another person, would be the most ex- 
travagant despotism. That which is purely individual in me has 
value only in the limits of my own individuality. But this is not 
all ; in fact, we regard as madmen those who do not admit the 
mathematical relations of numbers, those who do not admit the 
difference between the beautiful and the ugly, the just and the 
imjust. Why ? Because we know that it is not the individual 
that constitutes these conceptions, or, in other terms, that reason 
in itself is not individual, but universal and absolute ; that it is to 
this authority that it binds all individuals, and that an in<fi- 
vidual, while he knows that he is obligated by it, knows also that 
all others must yield to the same authority. Reason is not^.then* 
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indhidual ; hence it is not ours ; it does not belong to us, is not 
human ; for again, that which constitutes man and his intrinsic 
personality, is his voluntary and free activity ; aU that which is 
not voluntaiy and free is added to man, but is not an integral 
part of man. If this be admitted, I will grant that ideas are 
conceptions oi this universal and absolute reason which we do 
not constitute, but which appears in us, and which is the law of 
aO individuals ; that reason which Fenelon found always at the 
end of all his studies, and which, returning without cessation, in 
spite of all lus eflbrts, in all his thoughts, the most lofty or the 
most vulgar, drew from him that sublime conjecture, " Reason ! 
Reason ! art thou not that which I seek ?*' Reason in itself is 
universal and absolute, and consequently infallible ; but fallen as it 
is in man, and thereby in relation with the senses, passions, and 
imagination, infallible as it was in itself, it becomes fallible. It de- 
ceives not itself, but that in which it exists leads it astray ; hence 
ita aberrations : they are numerous ; and as they spring from a 
relation which, in the present state of things, is our inevitable 
conditicm, they are inevitable themselves. Truth misapprehend- 
ed is, f<Mr all that, neither altered nor destroyed ; it subsists inde- 
pendoitly of reason, which, in its present state, does not perceive 
it» or perceives it imperfectly. Truth in itself is as independent 
of our reason as this reason is in itself independent of man in 
which it appears. Its true subject is universal and absolute 
reason, that incorruptible intelligence of which ours is a fragment. 
This is the theory of Plato, of St. Augustine, of Malebranche, 
(d Fenelon, of Bossuet, of Leibnitz.* 

Ideas, then, are not mere words, neither are they beings ; they 
are conceptions of the human reason : the rigor of analysis com- 
pels us to refer them to the eternal principle of human reason, 
to divine reason ; it is to this reason alone that they belong ; they 
are <Hily in some manner lent to other reason. It is there that 

* Ut Series, Vol. 2, Lectarw 7 and 8, and Lecture 18, p. 846, and follow- 
log; YoL 8, P..81 ; and Sd Series in this name Volume, Leotnre 6, and VoL 
8, Leotnre 84. 
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they exist ; but in wbat manner ? In order to discover tliif it 
is not necessary to look far ; they exist from the existence of 
spint ; they are nothing else than the manner of existenoe of 
eternal reason. Now, the manner of existence of eternal reMon 
and absolute intelligence, is a manner of being entirely inteHeei- 
ual and entirely ideal. Here all discussion ceases ; intelligenee 
is explained only by itself ; it alone attests and legitimiies its 
manner of existence. And, remark, that in considering idoM 
as nKxles of being of the Eternal Intelligence, you give to this in- 
telligence what is necessary to it in order to be a true intdfi- 
gencc ; that is, in order to know itself : (ot the peculiarity of in- 
telligence is not to be able to know, but to know in tmth. On 
what condition have we intelligence ? It is not sufficient thai 
there is in us a principle of intelligence, it is necessary that Uvs 
intelligence develop itself and take itself as an object of its own 
intelligence. The necessary condition of intelligence is conscioos- 
ness,* that is, difference. There can be knowledge only where 
there are several terms of which one perceives the other, and at 
the same time, itself ; that b, self-knowledge ; that is, self-eom- 
prehension ; that is, intelligence : intelligence without conscioas- 
ness is the abstract possibility of intelligence, not intelligenee 
realized ; and consciousness implies diversity and differenee. 
Transfer this from human intelligence to absolute intelligenee ; 
that is, refer ideas, I mean ideas in the sense of Plato and of 
Leibnitz, to the only intelligence to which they can belong, and 
you have, if I may so express myself, the life of divine intdE- 
gence, you have that intelligence with the divers and harmonious 
elements which are necessary to it in order to be a true intelfi- 
gence. 

Let us recapitulate. There are in human reason two distinct 
elements with their relation : that is to say, three elements, three 

* This theory of conscionsneM, as being tho necessary form of in telligaooe, 
broaglit hero, according to our constant proceeding, iVom psychology to 
(hoodiceo, is the foandation of tlie doctrine, professed throughout this seooiid 
Bene? as in the first, of a Qod personal, diiferent from the worid. 
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ideas. These three ideas are not an arbitrary product of human 
reason; far from that, they constitute this reason. Now that 
which is true in reason, humanly considered, subsists in reason 
considered in itself: that which makes the basis of our reason 
IB the basis of eternal reason, that is, a triplicity which re> 
solves itself into a unity, and a unity which develops itself in 
triplicity. The unity of this triplicity is alone real ; and, at the 
aame time, this unity would entirely perish if confined to one of 
the three elements which are necessary to it. They are then all 
of the same value, and constitute an indecomposable unity. What 
is this unity ? Divine intelligence itself. Behold how high, upon 
the wings of ideas, to speak like Plato, our intelligence elevates 
itself; behold the thrice holy God whom the h\m:ian race rec- 
ognize and adore, and at the sound of whose name the author 
of the System of the World uncovered and bowed his hoary 
head. 

We are here far above the world, above humanity, above hu- 
man reason. Nature and humanity no longer exist for us ; we 
are in the world oi ideas. Is it not permitted to hope that since 
there is now no question concerning nature, nor even humanity, the 
l^eceding theory will no longer be treated as pantheism ? Pan- 
theism, at the present time, is the bugbear of feeble imaginations ; 
we shall see hereafter to what it may be reduced ; in the mean 
time, I hope I shall not be accused of confounding with the worid 
the eternal intelligence which, before the world and humanity, 
eiists already by the triple existence inherent in its nature. But 
If, at this height, philosophy escapes the accusation of pan- 
theism, it will not be spared an accusation quite opposite, that 
of wishing to penetrate into the depth of the Divine essence, 
which is said to be incomprehensible. It is declared that God 
k incomprehensible. Men, reasonable beings, whose nature and 
destmy is, before every thing else, to know and comprehend, 
and who believe in the existence of God, wish to believe it only 
under the express reservation that this existence is incomprehen- 
able. What do they mean by that ? Do they mean that it is 
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absolutely incomprehensible ?* But that which b absolutelj n 
comprehensible can hare no relation to our intelligenoet and 
not be admitted nor even conjectured by it. A Qod who is ab- 
solutely incomprehensible, is a God who» in regard to ua» eziBti 
not. In truth, what to us would be a Qod who had not ghren 
to his creature sufficient intelligence to enable this poor creatim 
to lift himself up to him, to know him, and to beUeve in hmit 
To believe is to know and comprehend in some degree. Faitlip 
whatever may be its form, whatever may be its object^ commoii 
or sublime, can be nothing else than the consent of reason. That 
is the foundation of all faith. Take away the possibility oi 
knowing, and the root of faith is taken away. Will it be- said 
that if Qod is not entirely incomprehensible, he is so a little, be ia 
somewhat so, he is so in some respects ? That is true, and it ia 
on account of this very thing that darkness and faint-heartedoeaa 
mingle with the most lively faith, so that the measure of the com- 
prehensibility of Qod is precisely that of our faith. 

I will go further, and to this pusillanimous mysticism I will 
reply from the height of Christian orthodoxy. Do you know 
what is the theory I have stated to you? It is nothing less than 
Christianity. The Qod of Christians is threefold, and at the aani« 
time one ; and the accusations which would be raised against the 
doctrine which I teach, would extend even to the Christian 
Trinity. The dogma of the Trinity is the revelation of the Divine 
essence, illuminated in its whole depth, and brought entirely 
within the reach of thought It does not appear that Christianity 
believes the explanation of the Divine essence inaccessible and in- 
terdicted to human intelligence, since it has caused it to be taught 
to the most humble minds, and since it has made it the first of 
the truths which it inculcates to its children. But what 1 wiU it 
be said — You forget that this truth is a mystery ? No ; I do 
not forget it, but let it not be forgotten also that this myBteiy is 



* On the oomprehensibility and incomprehensibility of God, see nois 1 wt 
the end of this Lecture. 
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a truth. Besides, I will explain myself clearly in regard to it. 
Mystery is a word which belongs not to the language of philoso- 
phy, but to that of reUgion. Mysticism is the necessary form of 
all re]%ion; but this form covers ideas which may be approached 
and comprehended in themselves. And I only repeat what has 
been said long before me by the greatest doctors of the Church, 
St. John of Damascus, St. Anselm, and Bossuet himself.* These 
great men have attempted an explanation of the mysteries, and, 
among others, of the mystery of the most holy Trinity. Then this 
mystery, all holy and sacred as it was, in their eyes contained 
ideas which it was possible to disengage from th^ form. This 
form is borrowed from human relations the most intimate and 
most touching. But if it is holy, the ideas which are beneath it 
are also holy, and these are the ideas which philosophy searches 
ovi, and which it considers in themselves. Let us leave to re- 
ligion the form that is inherent in it ; it will always here find re- 
spect the most profound and most true : but at the same time, 
without touching the rights o( religion, already I have defended, 
and will constantly defend, those of philosophy. Again, the form 
of religion and that of philosophy are different ; but at the same 
time the contents, if I may so express it, of religion and of phi- 
losophy are the same. Where there is identity of contents, it is 
paerile to insist, in a hostile manner, on difference of form. Re> 
ligion is the philosophy of the human race ; a small number of 
men go still further ; but, in considering the essential harmony of 
rel^pon and philosophy, every true philosopher surrounds with 
▼eneration religion and its forms : he does not revere it by a sort 
of mdulgence which would be much out of place ; he reveres it 

* For all authority I limit myself to recalling', that the Catechism of Meanz, 
intended for children, thas defines the Son of God. ** Le ills de dion est la 
parole interienre de son p^re, sa pens6e etemellement snbsistante et de 
miiDje nature que lui.'' Catechism of Montpellier: " Le pere ne peat pas 
•nhaister on seal moment sans se connattre : et en se oonnaissant il prodait 
•on iUa, le verbe eterod. Le pire et le file ne pea vent sabeister an seal 
■MMnent sans s'aimer, et en s^aimant lis prodnisent le Saint Esprit." See 
■bo the Ekpaticnt of Bossaet. 
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sincerely, because it is the sacred form of truth. (Applausa ) £z 
cuse, gentlemen, these developments, excessive, perhaps; for I 
must hasten upon the long career which is before me. 

It is necessary to advance, to go from God to the uiUTenML 
But how can we go there, and what leads from God to the uni- 
verse? The creation. And what b creation? The ordinuy 
definition is to create, that is, to make something from nothing; 
that is, to draw out from nothing. Let us examine a little this 
definition ;* it rests upon the idea of nothingness. But what ii 
this idea ? An idea purely negative, or rather, an hypothesis which 
embodies a contradiction. Nothing is the negation of all exist- 
ence ; but who made this negation ? Who ? Thought, that is 
to say, you who thmk, and who exist, inasmuch as you think and 
since you think, and who know it since you know that you think; 
so that the principle even of your hypothesis destroys it. What 
has been said of doubt applies, and with stronger reason, to the 
idea of nothingness. To doubt is to believe, for to doubt is to 
think. Does he who doubts believe that he doubts, or does be 
doubt that he doubts ? If he doubts that he doubts, he destrojs 
by that same act his skepticism : if he believes that he doubts, be 
destroys it still. In the same way, to think is to exist and to 
know that one exists ; it is to affirm existence : now, to make the 
hypothesis of nothingness, is to think, then it is to exist and know 
that one exists ; then it is to make the hypothesis of nothing on 
condition of a contrary supposition, that of the existence ol 
thought, and of the existence of him who thinks. Vainly does 
one seek to escape thought and existence. At the bottom ol 
every negation lies an affirmation ; at the bottom of every hy- 



* This definition is bad or good according to tho manner in which It li 
anderiftood. Christianity, in saying that Ood drew the world fh>m nothing, 
has ncvur meant any thing else except that to create the world God made 
no Dr<e of pre-existing matter, as paganism believes ; and production withoofc 
pre-oxixting matter is in fact true creation, the type of wliich is given to as 
in our voluntary and free power, which creates, to apeak properly, since it 
produfC!* acts wliich were not in any manner, or under any form, before 
that the will gave them being. 
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potbesis of nothing, as its absolute condition, is the supposition of 
existence. 

Let us leave hypotheses: let us take up again the method 
which we have always followed, that method which borrows from 
human consciousness what afterwards it will apply to divine es- 
sence.* To create is a thing not difficult to be conceived, for it 
is a thing that we do every moment ; in short, we create every 
time that we perform a free act. I will. I take a resolution, I 
take another, then another still ; I modify it, I suspend it, I pur- 
sue it, etc. What is it that I do? I produce an effect which I 
refer to myself as the cause, and only cause ; and in regard to 
the existence to this effect I seek nothing beyond myself. We 
create a free act ; we create it, I say, for we refer it to no prin- 
ciple other than ourselves ; we impute it to ourselves, and to our- 
selves alone. It existed not ; and now it begins to exist by vir- 
tue of the causative power which we possess. This, then, is to 
create ; but with what ? with nothing ? No, doubtless ; but, on 
the contrary, we create with the foundation even of our existence. 
Man draws not from nothing the action which he has not yet per- 
formed, but is about to perform. He draws it from the very rea. 
power which he has to perform it. Divine creation is of the 
same nature. God, in creating the universe, draws it not from 
nothing, which exists not, which cannot exist, which is a mere 
word : he draws it from himself, from this power of causation and 
of creation, of which we possess a feeble portion : and all the dif- 
ference between our creation and that of God, is the general dif- 
ference between God and man, the difference between supreme 
and absolute cause, and a relative and secondary cause. 

I produce an effect, but this effect ceases under the eye even 
of him who produces it ; it extends scarcely beyond conscious- 
ness : often it there dies ; never does it go much beyond it ; my 
causative power easily finds limits. These limits within are my 

* On the psychological method applied to the theodioea, see the Ist 
Boies, pasiim, especially Vol. 2, Lecture S8, JHeu, prineipe de Vidi§ du Hm^ 
and Lectnre 24, pp. 884-894. 
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passions, my weaknesses; without, they are the world HmU, 
which becomes an obstacle to my movement I wish to prodvee 
a movement, and often I produce only the Yolition of a more- 
ment : the most pidable accident paralyses my arm ; the moat 
common obstacle opposes my power ; and my creatioiiB, fika mf 
creative power, are relative, contingent, limited: but, infine, they 
are creations, and the type of the conceptioD of the dmne 
creation. 

God creates, then, by virtue of his creative power : he dnnm 
the world, not from nothmg, which is not, but from himself, who 
is absolute existence. His prominent character bdng an abeofaite 
creative force, which cannot avoid exerciBe, it foDowa, not only 
that creation is possible, but that it is necessary.* Further, 
God creates with himself; then he creates with all the qvafitiee 
which we have recognized in him, and which neoesaarily pMS 
into his creations. God is in the universe as the oaine ia io iCa 
effect ; as we ourselves, feeble and limited causes, are m tiie 
feeble and limited effects which we produce. And if we noof^ 
nize God as the unity of being, of intelligence, and of power, 
with the variety which is inherent in him, and with the zelatei 
just as necessary as the two terms which he unites, aU th 
characteristics must be found in the world, and in visible 
ence. Then creation is not an evU ; it is a good : and tinn tiie 
Holy Scriptures represent it to us — ** He saw that it was gooA,^ 
Why ? Because it was more or less confirmed to himself. 

Behold the universe — created, and manifesting him who ereafted 
it ; but this manifestation, in which the principle of manifeatatitNi 
makes its appearance, does not exhaust it. I explain myadf. 

I will to act, and I produce an action : my voluntary force 
appears by this act, and in this action : it appears in it, beeanae 
to it I refer tins action ; it is in it, then ; but how is it in it ? Ia 
it entirely absorbed by it, so that there remains no longer any 



* On the tme aeiiM Sn whidi it ia necessaiy to imdentud the aeeMiHyof 
flnttioii, see, at the end of this Lecture, note 8. 
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thing of it? No, and that is so true, that after hairing performed 
such an act, I perform a new one, I modify it> I change it So 
if God is in the world, if God is in it with all the elements 
which constitute his being, he is neither absorbed nor exhausted ; 
and after having produced this world, he remains not less entire 
in his unity, and his eternal essence. 

It is in this double point of view of the manifestation of God 
in this world, and in the subsistence of the divine essence in 
itoelf, although it be manifested in the world, that exists the true 
relation oi the world to God, a relation which 4s at the same 
time a relation of resemblance and of difference ; for it is impossi- 
ble that God, in manifesting himself, should not to a certain point 
pass into his manifestation ; and at the same time it is impossi- 
ble that the principle of a manifestation should not remain differ- 
ent frcHU the manifestation which it produces by all the differ- 
ence between cause and effect. The universe is, then, an imper- 
feet reflection, but a reflection of the divine essence.* 

I do not wish here to search out the intellectual laws, hidden 
vnder ordinary physical laws. But do not all men, the ignor- 
ant as well as the learned, see in the universe a constant 
hannony? Can one deny that there is harmony in the 
movements of the world? This would be to deny that the 
world endures ; that it endures two minutes, for if there were 
not harmony in the movements of the world, the world would 
be destroyed. Now, evidently, harmony supposes unity, but not 
vnity akme. There is already variety in harmony, and, moreover, 
theie TB a relation between variety and unity; there is a mingling 
of nniiy and variety in a perfect measure : this is the harmony 
4f life and of the universe. Behold, then, why you find the 
worid a beautiful thing : it is the intimate relatton between unity 
od mariety, which makes the beauty oi this world : it is the 
relati(Hi which, in making its existence, its duration, and its 



* On God preMDt in the world, and distinct from the world, see note 8, 
at the end of this Lecture. 
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beauty, makes also the beneficent character of its laws : for tlicse 
laws, harmonious in themselves, produce and spread harmony all 
around. These, however, are but generalities. Let us enter 
into details, let us run over the different spheres into which 
science has divided the world, and you will find there the same 
charactei-s that the genenil aspect of nature has offered you. 
Take mechanics, astronomy, general physics ; what do you find 
in them ? Two forces, centripetal and centrifugal, at the same 
time opposed and united together. Tlie law of matter is infinite 
divisibility, that is, univei*sal expansion. Infinite di\isibiUty is 
nothing else than the movement of unity into variety conceived 
without limits. Suppose that it be i-eally without limits ; do yov 
know what would be the consequence ? The dissolution of all 
things. In fact, if infinite divisibility has no counterpoise, every 
thing must be infinitely divided and subdinded : the elements 
that I'esult from this infinite subdivision must themselves be in- 
finitely subdivided. If this divisibility be not aiTCsted, there it 
no longer any contiguity in space, nor continuity in time ; there 
are no moi*e distinct elements ; there is no longer any tiling but 
indefinite quantities, which defy all numeration, all composiUon» 
all addition. This law, this tendency to infinite divisibility, cer- 
tainly exists in the world, but how is it thei*e ? With another 
law, that of universal attraction. Attraction is the return of 
variety to unity, as expansion is the movement of unity to variety. 
And it is because these two universal laws are in relation to each 
other, and form a counterpoise and equilibrium ; in a word, be- 
cause they are in harmony, that the world subsists two minutes 
in succession. Go from mechanics, from astronomy, and from 
physics to chemistry, to vegetable and animal physiology, and 
you will find these two movements and their relation : coheaon 
and its opposite, assimilation and its opposite, and the intimate 
relation which connects them. I insist no more upon this sub- 
ject : already, in France, these great results of natural science 
begin to be visible by the labors of scientific detail, and to agitate 
all thinking minds. Already is commencing among us a phi- 
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loBophy of nature, more advanced, perhaps, elsewhere, but 0101% 
hj^thedcal ; here more circumspect, and with a more gtoHous 
future. I am contented te trace out to you some features of 
this great picture ; and I tirrivc at humanity. 

Nothing perishes in univereal life ; every thing is metamor- 
phosed, Hnd fkssumes a new appearance. Mechanics and physics 
pass into chemistry, which in its turn passes into vegetable phys- 
iology, which also has ils place in animal economy. All these 
degrees of life are found in humanity. Humanity is all that, and 
•tin more — it is the knowledge of it all ; it is the constituent ele- 
ments of all eustence brought under the eyes of consciousness. 

The study of consciousness is the study of humanity. The 
study of consciousness, in philosophic language, is called psy- 
cholf^. If man sums up in himself the entire world as the en- 
tire world reflects God ; if all the movements of the divine essence 
pass into the world and return into the consciousness of man, you 
may judge of the high rank of man in the creation, and consequently 
(d psychology in science. Man is a universe in miniature : psy- 
chology is universal science concentrated. Psychology contains and 
reflects all, that which is of God and that which is of the world, 
onder the precise and determinate angle of consciousness 1 there 
eraj tlung is within a narrow compass, but every thing is there. 
In consciousness there are thousands and thousands of phenomena 
without doubt, as in the exterior world : but in the same way as 
the exterior world may be summed up in two great laws and in 
their relation, so all the facts of consciousness may be summed 
up, and are summed up, in one constant, permanent, universal 
fact, which subsists in all possible circumstances, which has a 
place in the consciousness of the peasant, as in that of Leibnitz, 
which is in all consciousness, under the sbgle condition that it be 
an act of consciousness. This is a fact, the most common and 
the most sublime : the most common, because it is in all con- 
sdoosness ; the most sublime, because it involves the most im- 
portant consequences. 

Tbae H B paychok^cal art, for reflectioD is, thus to speak. 
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contrary to nature, and this art is not learned in a single di^ 
one does not fall back within himself without long ezerciM^ ha- 
bitual perseverance, a long apprenticeship. Instead, then, of eotar- 
ing here upon a profound analysis of the fact of ccmscionmw^ 
which you would have some trouble to follow, I will conteDi my- 
self with presenting to you the general character of this CmL* 
Fear nothing, I shall be short. 

So long as man knows not himself, he knows nothing; for vt 
con know only insomuch as we know that we exist : all knovlr 
edge whatever implies the knowledge of self, not, withoot doobfc^ 
a developed knowledge, but that knowledge which conanto flk 
least in knowing that we exist. So long as man knows not him- 
self, he is as if he existed not ; but from the moment that he 
knows himself, he does it on condition that he knows eveij tiakig 
else, in the same manner as he knows himself. All is givea m 
all ; and man, in perceiving himself, perceives already all that he 
will afterwards reach, by the closest inspection. 

When I perceive myself, I distinguish myself from all that is 
not myself ; and in distinguishing myself from what is not myself 
I do two things : 1st, I affirm myself as existing ; 2d, I affiim as 
existing that from which I distinguish myselt I am the me, 1 jb 
that rne which confounds itself with nothing foreign to itself, only 
on condition of distinguishing tne from every thing else ; and to 
distinguish self from something is to suppose the existence o£ thit 
from which it is distinguished. Man, then, finds himself only m 
finding something that surrounds him, and consequently limiti 
him. Enter a moment into yourselves, and you will acknowledge 
that the me which you are is a m^ limited on all ndes by forei^ 
objects. But if the exterior world limits the me, and becomes ^n 
obstacle to it in every sense, the me also acts upon the worid, 
modifies it, opposes itself to its action, and impresses its own 
upon it in some degree ; and this degree, however feeble it nmf 

* On this primitivo and permanent fact, see the sketch which is at tht 
end of Vol. 2 of the Int ScrieH, p. 403, du Fait de OmaeUnetj and p. 419, ia 
urtmier et du demUr IhU de Gmaeienct, 
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he, becomes for the world a boundary, a limit Behold the mu- 
tual opposition in which we lay hold upon ourselves. This oppo- 
otion is permanent in consciousness, it lasts as long as there is 
oonsciousness. But after all, this opposition resolves itself into 
one and the same notion, that of the finite. This me that we are 
18 finite ; the not me which limits it is itself finite; they are so in 
different degrees, but they are equally so ; we are then still in 
Ae sphere of the finite. Is there nothing else in consciousness ? 
Tes, at the same time that consciousness seizes the me as finite, 
in opposition to the not me, finite itself, it stops neither at the 
one nor at the other ; it sets out thence to conceive a bemg that 
baa aU the characters opposed to those which the me finds in it- 
self, and in the not me which is analogous to it. This being is 
absolute, as the m« and the not me are relative ; it is a necessary 
substance, as the me and the not m« are contingent substances. 
Beudes, it is not only a substance, it is a cause also. In fine, the 
me seizes itself only in its acts, as a cause that acts upon the ex- 
terior world ; and the exterior worid arrives at its knowledge of 
the me only by the impressions which it makes upon it, by the 
sensations which the m£ experiences, which it cannot destroy, 
which it cannot then refer to itself, and which it refers then to 
some foreign cause : this foreign cause is the world ; it is a finite 
eanse, and the me also is a finite cause. The necessary sub- 
stance, common principle of the me and of the not me, is, then, 
a cause also, and it is consequently by its nature an infinite 



It is not in the power of man to destroy a single one of these 
tliree terms of the fact of consciousness. It is the stuff of which 
an our ideas, all our convictions are made ; at every moment, and 
in all the most common circumstances of our existence, we be- 
lieve that we exist, we believe that there is an exterior world that 
eiists also, and that is, like ourselves, limited and finite ; and we 
refer both this world and ourselves to something better, beyond 
wlueh it is impossible to conceive any thing, in fact, of exbtence 
and power. The consciousness has, then, three motive princi- 
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pies, like nature, like the divine essence itself; it achieyeB the one 
and manifests the other. 

The identity of consciousness constitutes the identity of hunMBi 
knowledge. It is upon this common basis that time desigiis all 
the differences which distinguish man from man. The time 
terms of consciousness there form a primitive synthesis more or 
less confused. Often man remains there captive, and this k tlie 
case with the most part of men. Sometimes he gets out of it^ lie 
adds analysis to this primitive synthesis, he disengages it in sub- 
mitting it to the light of reflection, which, in shedding itself suc- 
cessively upon each of the three terms of consciousness, iUumiii- 
ates the one by the other ; and then man knows better what he 
already knew. There is no other difference between man and 
man. 

Such is the superiority of reflection and of human science over 
the primitive beliefs of consciousness: it is no greater. Add 
that it may happen that reflection, which is successive, occupies 
itself turn by turn with one of the terms of consciousness^ preoc- 
cupied with one, stops upon it, and neglects the others, substi- 
tutes for synthesis a confused but complete perception of con- 
sciousness, an imperfect analysis, an exclusive science. 

What I say of the individual, I say of the human race. I have 
vindicated the individual and human nature ; I have rendered 
homage to Providence in showing in the consciousness of the 
most common men the three terms which are in the most devel- 
oped scientific reflection, which are in nature, which are in God 
himself. The only difference between man and man is the more 
or less clearness in the manner of rendering to himself an account 
of these elements. It is the same with the human race. The 
human race, in the first generation as in the last, possesses, nei- 
ther more nor less, the three elements which we have designated. 
It is not in the power of time to produce a fourth. In this con- 
sists the unity and identity of the human race. But there is no 
history of that which is one, identical in itself, permanent, with- 
out change, without movement ; if the human race were always 
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identical with itself, if it sustained not relatively with itself grave 
differences, it would have no history, for there is no history ex- 
cept of that which changes. Variety in unity is the element of 
lustory. The power of variety in the hands of time, and upon the 
theatre of history, produces on a large scale that which passes on 
a small one upon the limited theatre of individual consciousness. 
The human race sustains with itself, in the course of its destiny, 
the same differences which the individual sustains relatively with 
lumself in the limits of his own. The human race, which has 
always in permanence the three fundamental elements of con- 
sdousness, admits also differences in the degree of clearness with 
which it recognizes them, and in the degree of attention which it 
directs sometimes upon one and sometimes upon the other. The 
characteristic differences which divide the development of the 
consciousness of the individual are the different epochs of his life. 
The differences which the human race undergoes, in its develop- 
ment, are the epochs of the life of the human race, that is, the 
distinct epochs of history. 

Now what are, what ought to he, the different epochs of his- 
toiy ? and in what order do they succeed each other ? In order 
to know this, it is evident that it is necessary to recogmze in what 
order are developed the differences which we have designated in 
the consciousness of the human race, and in that of the individual. 
Is it ^e idea of the infinite which first occupies humanity, or the 
idea of ^e finite ? and in the latter case, which of the two terms 
of the fimte occupy it first ? It is that, indeed, wluch it concerns 
xm to know with precision, in order to he ahle to determine defi- 
nitely the order of the great epochs of history : to the examination 
and solution of this problem shall our next lecture be devoted. 
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APPENDIX TO THE FIFTH LECTURE. 



Note 1, page 90. 

OF THB OOMPRXHKNSIBILmr AND THS INC0MPREHBN8IBILIT7 OF 

GOD. 



Ws here combat the interested assertion of the enemies of 
philosophy, that God is incomprehensible, and that it is not then 
for reason, and for the philosophy which it represents, to explain 
God. Elsewhere, we have established in some manner, it may be 
admitted, at once the comprehen»bility and the incomprehensi- 
bifily of God. First Series, vol. fourth. Lecture twelfth, p 12. 
We say at first that God is not absolutely incomprehensible, for 
this manifest reason, that being the cause of this universe, he passes 
into it> and is reflected in it, as the cause in the effect ; there- 
kjfte we recognize him. " The heavens declare his glory,"* and 
'' the invisible things of him from the creation of the world are 
okarly seen, being understood by the things that are made ;"f 
his power, in the thousands of worlds sown in the boimdless 
regioDS of space: hb mtelligence in their harmonious laws; 
finally, that which there is in him most august, in the sentiments 
of virtue, of holiness, and of love which the heart of man contains. 
It must be that God is not incomprehensible to us, for all nations 
have petitioned him, smce the first day of the mtellectual life of 
humanity. God, then, as the cause of the universe^ reveals 



* The PBahnist. 
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himself to us ; but God is not only the cause of the uniTene^ 
he is also the perfect and infinite cause, possessing in himself, 
not a relative perfection, which is only a degree of imperfection, 
but an absolute perfection, an infinitude which is not only the 
finite multiplied by itself in those proportions which the humao 
mind is able always to enumerate, but a true infimtude, that 18, 
the absolute negation of all limits, in all the powers of his being. 
Moreover, it is not true that an indefinite effect adequately ex- 
presses an infinite cause ; hence it is not true that we are able 
absolutely to comprehend God by the world and by man, for aU 
of God is not in them. In order absolutely to comprehend the 
infinite, it is necessary to have an infinite power of comprehen- 
sion, and that is not granted to us. God, in manifesting himself, 
retains something in himself which nothing finite can absolutely 
manifest; consequently, it is not permitted us to comprehend 
absolutely. There remains, then, in God, beyond the uniyerse 
and man, something unknown, impenetrable, incomprehensible. 
Hence in the immeasurable spaces of the universe, and beneath 
all the profundities of the human soul, God escapes ns in this 
inexhaustible infinitude, whence he is able to draw without linut 
new worlds, new beings, new manifestations. God is to m^ 
therefore, incomprehensible ; but even of this incomprehensibflhj 
we have a clear and precise idea ; for we have the most preoiie 
idea of infinitude. And this idea is not for us a metaphysical 
refinement, it is a simple and primitive conception which shinea 
for us from our entrance into this world, luminous and obscore 
together, explaining every thing, and being explained by nothing, 
because it carries us at first to the summit and the limit of all 
explanation. There is something inexplicable for thought, b^ 
hold then whither thought tends; there is infinite bong, behold 
then the necessary principle of all relative and finite beings. 
Reason explains not the inexplicable, it conceives it It is not 
able to comprehend infinitude in an absolute manner, but it com- 
prehends it in some degree in its indefinite manifestations, which 
reveal it, and which veil it ; and, further, as it has been said, it 
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comprehends it so far as incomprehensible. It is, therefore, an 
equal error to call God absolutely comprehensible, and absolutely 
incomprehensible. He is both, invisible and present, revealed 
and withdrawn in himself, in the world and out of the world, so 
fiBiniliar and intimate with his creatures, that we see him by 
opening our eyes, that we feel him in feeling our hearts beat, 
and at the same time inaccessible in his impenetrable majesty, 
mingled with every thing, and separated from every thing, mani- 
festing himself in universal life, and causing scarcely an ephemeral 
shadow of his eternal essence to appear there, communicating 
lumself without cessation, and remaining incommunicable, at once 
the livmg God, and the God concealed, " JDeus vivus et Deua 
ahconditus.** 



Nora 2, page 94. 

OF THE TRUB BEVSS IN WHICH MUST BE UNDERSTOOD THE NECES« 

8ITT OF CREATION. 

Thought in vain shims the exclusive, speech encounters it in- 
eyitably because it is successive, and because in saying one thing 
it does not at the same time say another, which would be partic- 
vHkAj necessary in order to explam the first, and put it m its true 
Uj^^ Does one wish to combat an arbitrary and capricious 
creatioQ, unworthy of the divine nature? one runs the risk of 
falling, in appearance at least, into fatalism. Thus, this passage 
on. the necessity of creation must be gruarded by other passages, 
before and after it» in which it is established with the last degree 
of precision, that the necessity in questicm is not a physical neces- 
aitfy bat a metaphysical and moral necessity ; that» consequently, 
h DO more destroys the liberty of God than the meti^hysical and 
monl nec o B sity of good, that is, obligation, destroys onr liberty. 

PkUoiophieai Fragments, third edition, PrefiEMse: "On reflec- 
tion, I find this expression (necessity of creation) somewhat irrev- 

5* 
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ercntial towards God, whose liberty it has the appearance of 
compromising, and I do not hesitate to retract it ; but in retract- 
ing I ought to explain it. It covers no mjrstery of fiatalisiii ; it 
expresses an idea which is everywhere found, among the moit 
saintly doctors as well as among the greatest philosophers. Gh)d, 
like man, acts, and can act only, in conformity to his nature, and 
even his liberty is relative to his essence. Now, in God espedany, 
the force is adequate to the substance, and the divine force is 
always in action : God is then essentially active and creative. It 
follows hence, that, far from despoiling God of his nature and hit 
essential perfections, it is very necessary to admit that a power 
essentially creative could not but create, as a power essentially 
intelligent could create only with intelligence, as a power esaoi- 
tially wise and good could create only with wisdom and good- 
ness. The word necessity expresses nothing else. It is incon- 
ceivable that from this word some may have wished to draw, and 
to impute to me, universal fatalism. What ! because I relate the 
action of God to his very substance, do I consider this actioa as 
blind and fatal ! What, is it impiety to put one attribute of God, 
liberty, in harmony with all his other attributes, and with the 
divine nature itself ! What, does piety and orthodoxy consist in 
subjecting all the attributes of God to a single one, so thai where 
the great masters have written — The eternal laws of the divine 
justice, it will be necessary to put — ^The arbitrary decreea of 
God ; so that where they have written — ^It was in accordanoe 
with the nature of God, with his wisdom, with Ids goodness, ete., 
to act in such or such a manner, it will be necessary to subatitate 
that it neither agreed nor disagreed with his nature, but that it 
pleased him arbitrarily to do thus ! It is the doctrine ci Hobbes 
upon human legislation, transferred to divine legislation. Moie 
than two thousand years ago Plato anathematised this doctrine, 
and pushed it in the Euihyphron to the most impious abenrdities. 
St Thomas combated it after it reappeared in Christian Europe; 
and one might have thought that it had perished under the con- 
sequences which the intrepid logic of Occam had drawn from it 
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But let US go to the root of the evil, to wit, an incomplete and 
vicious theory of liberty. It is here that the power of psychology 
shines forth. Every psychological error carries with it the gravest 
errors ; and if we are deceived in regard to human liberty, we 
are, consequently, almost necessarily deceived in regard to the 
liberty of God. Without vain subtilty, there is a real distinction 
between arbitrary freedom and liberty. Arbitrary freedom, is 
volition with the appearance of deliberation between different 
objects, and under this supreme condition, that when, as a con- 
sequence of deliberation, we resolve to do this or that, we have 
the immediate consciousness of having been able, and of being 
able still, to will the contrary. It is in volition, and in the retinue 
of phenomena which surround it, that liberty more energetically 
appears, but it b not thereby exhausted. It is at rare and sub- 
lime moments in which liberty is as much greater as it appears 
ksB to the eyes of a superficial observation. I have often cited 
the example of d'Assas. D'Assas did not deliberate ; and for all 
that, was d'Assas less free, did he not act with entire liberty ? 
Has not the saint who, after a long and painful exercise of virtue, 
has come to practice, as it were by nature, the acts of self-renun- 
ciation which are repugnant to human weakness; has not the 
saint, in order to have gone out from the contradictions and the 
anguish of this form of liberty which we call volition, fallen below 
it instead of being elevated above it ; and is he any thing more 
than a blind and passive instrument of grace, as Luther and Oal- 
▼in have inappropriately wished to call it, by an excessive inter- 
protation of the Augustinian doctrine? No, freedom still re- 
mains ; and far from being annihilated, its liberty, in being puri- 
fied, IB elevated and ennobled ; from the human form of volition 
it has passed to the almost divine form of spontaneity. Sponta- 
neity is essentially free, although it may be accompanied with no 
deliberation, and although often, in the rapid motion of its inspired 
action, it escapes its own observation, and leaves scarcely a trace 
in the depths of consciousness. Let us transfer this exact psy- 
chology to the theodicea, and we may recognize without hypothe* 
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sis, that spontaneity is also especially the form of God's liberty. 
Yes, certainly, God is free ; for, among other proofe, it would 
be absurd that there should be less freedom in the first came 
than in one of its effects, humanity ; God is free, but not ivith 
that liberty which is related to our double nature, and made to 
contend against passion and error, and painfuUy to engender vir- 
tue and our imperfect science ; he is free, with a liberty that is 
related to his own divine nature, that is, a liberty unlimited^ ia- 
finite, recognizing no obstacle. Between justice and injustice^ be- 
tween good and evil, between reason and its contnuy, God cannot 
deliberate, and, consequently, cannot will after our manner. Can 
one conceive, in fact, that he could take what we call the bad 
part ? This very supposition is impious. It is necesBary to ad- 
mit that when he has taken the contrary part, he has acted freely 
without doubt, but not arbitrarily, and with the coDscionsness of 
having been able to choose the other part. Wb nature, all-pow- 
erful, all-just, all-wise, is developed with thb spontaneity which 
contains liberty altogether, and excludes at once the eflforts and 
the miseries of volition, and the mechanical operaticm of necesaty. 
Such is the principle and the true character of the divine actaon." 
The Thoughts of Pascal, Preface : " There is, as the achoob 
say, two kinds of necessity — phjrsical necessity and moral necea* 
sity. The question is not raised here of the physical necessitj o£ 
creation ; for, in this hypothesis, God, we say it for the hundredth 
time, would be without liberty, that is, below man. There re- 
mains, then, the moral necessity of creation, that is, a sovereign fit- 
ness ; and I wish to repeat the explanation which I have already 
given of it, and which, with a lamentable skill, has always been 
suppressed. I am free, and that, for me, is an invincible demon- 
stration that God is free, and possesses all that is essential in my 
liberty, and in a supreme degree, without the limits which passion 
and a bounded intelligence impose upon me. The divine liberty 
does not recognize the miseries of my liberty, does not recogniae 
its troubles, its uncertainties ; it is naturally imited to the divine 
intelligence and goodness. God was able to create or not to ere- 
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ate the world and man, even as I am able to make such or such a 
choice. Tell me, is that cleai*, and do you find me suffieiently ex- 
plicit in regard to the Uberty of God ? Behold the knot of the 
difficulty — God was perfectly free to create or not to create, but 
why has he created ? God has created because he has found 
creation to be more in conformity with his wisdom and his good* 
nesB. Creation is not an arbitrary decree of God, as Occam 
thought ; it is an act perfectly free in itself, without doubt, but an 
act founded in reason : it is very necessary to admit this. Be- 
cause God decided on creation, he preferred it ; and he preferred 
it because it appeared to him better than the contrary. And if 
it appeared better to his wisdom, it was then, in accordance with 
that wisdom, armed with omnipotence, to produce that which 
appeared the best. This is my optimism ; accuse it as much as 
you please of atheism and of fatalism, you are not able to carry 
this accusation against me without equally making it fall upon 
Leibnitz, without speaking of St. Thomas, and many others ; and 
I consent to be a fatalist and an atheist like Leibnitz. The God 
who made me was surely able not to make me, and my existence 
was not wanting to his perfection. But, on the other hand, if, 
creating the world, he had not created my soul, this soul which 
IB able to comprehend him and love him, the creation would have 
been imperfect ; for, in reflecting God in some of his attributes, 
it would not have manifested those that are greatest and most 
holy ; for example, Uberty, justice, and love ; and, on the other 
hand, it was good that there should be a world, a theatre where 
this being, capable of elevating itself to God through passions 
and miseries that abase it towards the earth, might be able to dis- 
play itself. All things, then, are as God has made them, and as 
they are. Hence, I conclude, be not displeased, that God, with- 
out undergoing any restraint, remiuning free and perfectly free, 
bat not being able to find it better to create than not to create, 
created not only with wisdom, but even in virtue of his wisdom, 
and that thus, in this g^reat act, intelligence and love directed 
liberty." 
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Fragments of the Cartesian Philosophy, Vanird, — ** God, 
by his reason, and, above all (I hasten to say it, with Plato), bj 
his goodness, saw that it was good to create the world and hub ; 
at the same time, he was free to create or not to create, and not 
to follow his reason and his goodness ; but he followed both, ewmk 
because it is right and good. In him in whom every thing ii 
infinite, intelligence, goodness, and liberty are equally infinite ; 
and in him who is the supreme unity, intelligence, goodness, and 
liberty are infinitely united ; so that it is impbus to place in the 
divine liberty the miseries of our uncertainties and our interior 
struggles. In man, diversity of the powers of the soul is be- 
trayed by discord and difficulty. Different powers, intelligenee^ 
goodness, or love, and free activity, are already of necessity in the 
author of humanity, but carried to their supreme power, to their 
infinite power, distinct and united together in the life of the eter- 
nal unity. The theodicea is placed between the quicksand of ■■ 
extravagant anthropomorphism and that of an abstract deisai ; 
the true God is a Uving God, a real being, all of whose attributee, 
distinct and inseparable, are developed in conformity with the 
infinite nature, without effort and without combat. Take away 
the divine intelligence, and the conception of the plan of theM 
numberless worlds is impossible. Deprive God of his goodnen 
and his love, and creation becomes superfluous for him who has 
need of nothing, and is sufficient for himself. Deprive God of 
his liberty, and the world and man are no longer any thing bvl 
the product of a fatal, and, in some sort, mechanical actkm, like 
the rain which falls from the clouds, or like the stream whieh 
flows from its fountain. Man that is free can have for his came 
only a free cause ; man capable of loving has a father who abo 
loves ; man endowed with intelligence bears witness to a supreme 
intelligence. This induction, so simple and so solid, borrowed 
from a severe psychology, and forming the foundation of a sub- 
lime theodicea ; this induction, so old in humanity, so recent in 
science, and yet so violently combated by different adversarioi^ 
must not be sought in the sixteenth century, and in VaninL Oar 
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philosc^hy has more than once wandered into a labyrinth of diffi- 
culdes, of objections, and of accumulated responses in regard to 
creation. At bottom, it denies the divine liberty, and that by a 
deplorable confounding of intelligence and action. It sees well 
that God has necessarily conceived, as in accordance with his 
wisdom and his goodness, the creation of a world which should 
bear some signs of him, and, above all, of a being made in his 
Oiwn image ; but from this necessity, entirely intellectual and en- 
tirely mora], it concludes the necessity of action, which appears 
logical, and yet is contrary to the most manifest facts which take 
place in us, and contrary to the most certain facts given by the 
moBt simple psychology.*' 

CbnTM of Lectures on the History of Modem Philosophy ^ 
int Series, Vol 2, Lecture 23, page 348 : " If man is free, is it 
possible that Ood may not be free ? No one contends that he 
who is the cause of all things, who has for the cause of himself 
only himself, can depend upon any thing whatever. But in free- 
ing God from every exterior constraint, Spinoza subjected him to 
aa interior and mathematical necessity, in which he finds the per- 
lection of being. Yes, of being which is not a person, but the 
eiwrntinl character of personal being is precisely liberty. If, then, 
Ood were not free, God would be inferior to man. Would it not 
be strange that the creature should have this marvellous power of 
disposing of himself, of choosing and freely willuig, and that the 
being who has made him should be subjected to a necessary de- 
velopment, the cause of which is only in himself, without doubt, 
but the cause of which is a sort of abstract, mechanical, or met- 
aphysical power, of little importance, but inferior to the per- 
sonal and voluntary cause which we are, and of which we have 
the dearest conadousness ? God is free because we are free ; for 
Ckxl is at once all of what we are, and nothing of what we are. 
He possesses the same attributes which we possess, but elevated 
to the infinite. He possesses an infinite liberty, joined to an in- 
finlte intelligence; imd as his intelligence is infallible, exempt 
from the UQC^rtainties of deliberation, and perceiving at a single 
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glance wherein is good, so his liberty is accomplished sponte- 
neously and with no effort'' 



NoTB 3, page 96. 

OOD PRESENT IN THE WORLD, AND DISTINCT FROM THE WOBU>. 

In the knotty question of the relations of God to the worid, 
we have constantly endeavored to shun the double error of sup- 
posing a God of whom there may be no visible trace in the 
world, and a God so passed into the world, that he may not be 
different from it ; the dead God of the schools, and the grosser 
God of pantheism. Such has constantly been our double pur- 
pose : we have marked it so strongly, that it could not escape an 
attentive, impartial mind. But as one is not able to say every 
thing at once, and in the same indivisible moment, when we have 
combated the abstract God of the schools, we have seemed to 
incline to pantheism ; and when we have combated pantheism, 
other persons have accused us of returning to a iheodicea with* 
out criticism. We ourselves will here bring together different 
passages, which, taken apart, are perhaps excessive, and which, 
reunited, temper each other, and reciprocally explain each 
other. 

1. Against the abstract God of the schools, behold a passage 
in which the fear of abstraction is thrown into the opposite 
excess. 

Philosophical Fragments, Preface of the first edition : " The 
God of consciousness is not an abstract God, a solitary king 
exiled far away from the creation, upon the desert throne of a 
silent eternity, and of an absolute existence which resembles the 
denial itself of existence : he is a God at once true and real, at 
once substance and cause, always substance, and always cause, 
being substance only, so far as cause, and cause only, so far as 
substance ; that is, being cause absolute, one of several, eternity 
and time, space and number, essence and life, indivisibility and 
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totality, principle, end, and midst, at the Bummit of being, and 
at its humblest degree, infinite and finite together, triple, in fine, 
that is, at once God, nature, and humanity. In fact, if God is 
not in every thing, he is in nothing ; if he is absolutely indivisi- 
ble in himself, he is inaccessible ; and consequently he is incom- 
prehensible, and his incomprehensibility is for us his destruction.* 
Incomprehensible as formula, and in the schools, God appears 
in the world which manifests him, and for the soul which pos- 
sesses him and feels him.*' 

Other passages : 

First Series, Vol. 2, p. 109 : " There is a very simple means of 
delivering the Theodicea from every shade of anthropomorphism : 
it 18 to reduce God to an abstraction, to the abstraction of being 
in itself. Being in itself, it is tme, is free from all division, but 
upon this condition, that it can have no attribute, no quality, and 
even that it may be deprived of perception and intelligence " 

Ibid., p. 114 : "By dint of a desire to free God from all the 
oonditions of finite existence, mysticism takes away from him the 
conditions of existence itself ; it so much fears that the infinite 
may have something in conmion with the finite, that it refuses to 
acknowledge that being is common to either, except the differ- 
ence of degree, as if all that does not exist, were not in fact 
nothing ! Absolute being possesses absolute unity, without any 
doubt, as it possesses absolute intelligence ; but again, absolute 
unity, without any real subject of inherence, is destitute of all 
reality. Real and determinate are synonymous terms. That 
which constitutes a being, is its special nature, its essence. A 
being is itself only on condition of being no other : it cannot, 
then, be deprived of characteristic traits. All that exists, exists 
so or 80. The difference is an element as essential to being as 
unity itself. If, then, reality is the same thing as determination, 
it foUows that God is the most determinate of beings. Aristotle 
is much more a Platomst than Plotinus, when he says that God is 

* See foregoing note, No. 1. 
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the thought of thought ; that he is not a simple power, but a 
power passed into action, and effectively acting ; understanding faj 
this, that God, in order to be perfect, must have nothing in him, 
which may not be accomplished. It is to finite nature that it 
belongs, to a certain point, to be indeterminate, since being finite^ it 
has always in itself powers which are not realized ; this indetenm- 
nation diminishes in proportion as it removes itself from it Thus 
true divine unity is not abstract unity ; it is the precise unity of per- 
fect being in which all Ls completed. At the summit of existenoa^ 
still more than in its most humble degree, all is determinate, aE 
is developed, all is distinct, as nil is one. The richness of de- 
termination is the sign itself of plentitude of being. Reflection 
distinguishes the determinations among themselves, but it is not 
necessary to see limits in these determinations. Behold what faai 
deceived the Alexandrian mysticism : it has imagined that diver- 
sity of attributes is incompatible with simplicity of essence; 
and, for fear of corrupting simple and pure essence, it makes an 
abstraction of it. By a foolish scrupulousness, it has feared that 
God might not be perfect enough, if it left to him all his perfec- 
tions ; it considers them as imperfections, being as a degradation^ 
creation as a fall." 

Ibid., p. 347 : " God is not a logical being, whose nature we 
may explain by deduction, by means of algebraic equatiooi. 
When, in setting out from a first attribute, we deduce the attri- 
butes of God successively in the manner of geometricians and 
schohustics, what do we possess, I pray you, except abstractions? 
We must leave vain dialectics, in order to arrive at a real and 
living God. 

" The first notion that we have of God, to wit, the notion of 
an infinite being, is not given to us a priori, independent of aB 
experience. It is the consciousness of ourselves as beings, and at 
the same time limited beings, wliich raises us immediately to the 
conception of a being who is the principle of our being, and who 
is himself without limits. This solid and simple argument, which 
is at foundation that of Descartes, opens to us a way which it ii 
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necesBaiy to follow, and in which Descartes stopped too soon. 
If the bdng which we possess forces us to recur to a cause which 
possesses this same being to an infinite d^ree, whatever we shall 
possess of being, that is of substantial attributes, will equally 
elaim an mfinite cause. Hence God will no longer be simply 
tlie infinite, abstract, and indeterminate being which reason and 
the heart cannot lay hold of ; he will be a real and determinate 
being like ourselves, a moral personality like ours, and psychol- 
ogy will conduct us without hypothesis to a theodicea at once 
flvblime and within our reach." 

Ibid., p. 389 : " We have not made use of geometry and al- 
gebra in the theodicea, according to the example of many philoso- 
phers, and of the most illustrious, too. We have not deduced the 
attributes of God, one from the other, as we convert the different 
terms of an equation, or as from one property of a triangle we 
deduce its other properties, that which ends in a God entirely ab- 
stTBct, good perhaps for the schools, but insufficient for the human 
race. We have given to the theodicea a more sure foundation — 
psychology. Our God is doubtless the author of the world ; but 
he is especially the father of humanity ; his intelligence is ours, 
to which we add necessity of essence and infinite power. So 
that our justice and our charity, related to their immortal exam- 
jrfe, give us an idea of divine justice and charity. Behold a real 
GkxL with whom we can sustain a real relation also, whom we can 
comprehend and feel, and who, in his turn, can comprehend and 
fed our efforts, our sufferings, our virtues, our miseries, because, 
aider all, that God is in ourselves, in our cause and in our eternal 
substance ; made in his image, guided even to him by a ray of 
bin being, there is between him and us a living and sacred tie. 

" Ourtheodicea is free at once of hypothesis and abstraction. In 
preserving ounehes from one, we have preserved ourselves from 
ih^ other. Consenting to recognize God only in his signs visible to 
the eyes, intelfigible to the mind, sensibte to the soul, it is upon 
in&Dible evidences that we have elevated ourselves to God. By 
a neeessarj oonsequenee, setting out from effects and real attri- 
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butes, we have arrived at a cause and a real substance ; at a caiue 
having in power all its essential effects, at a substance rich in at- 
tributes. I wonder at the folly of those who, in order to under- 
stand God better, consider him, as they say, in his pure and ab- 
solute essence, disengaged from all limitary determination. I 
believe that I have forever removed the root of such an extiaTa- 
gance. It is not true that diversity of determinations, and con- 
sequently of qualities and attributes, destroys the absolute muty 
of a being ; the proof is, that my unity is not the least in tbe 
world altered by the diversity of my faculties, and by their de- 
velopment. It is not true that unity excludes multiplicity and 
multiplicity unity ; for unity and multiplicity are united in me. 
Why, then, should they not be so in God ? Moreover, £ur from 
altering unity in me, multiplicity develops it, and makes appa- 
rent its fecundity. So the richness of the determinations and 
of tlie attributes of God is precisely the sign of the plenitude of 
his being. To neglect his attributes is, then, to impoverish them ; 
we do not say that it is to destroy them ; for a being without at* 
tributes is not ; and abstraction of being, human or divine, fimte 
or infinite, relative or absolute, is nothingness." 

Fragments of Cartesian Philosophy. Vanini, p. 24: "As 
the infinite being, in so far as infinite, is not a moving power — a 
cause, ho is none the more, in so far as infinite, an mtelligenoe ; 
he is none the more a will ; he is none the more a principle of 
justice ; nor, and still less, a principle of love. We have not the 
right to impute to him all these attributes, by virtue of this sin- 
gle argument : Every contingent being supposes a being who is 
not so, every finite being supposes an infinite being. The Gkxl 
whom this argument gives, exists, strictly ; but he is almost as if 
he were not, for us, at least, who scarcely perceive him, in the 
inaccessible depths of an eternity and of an absolute existence^ 
void of thought, of activity, of liberty, of love, similar to the 
nothingness itself of existence, and a thousand times inferior in 
its infinity and its eternity to an hour of our finite and perishable 
existence, if, during this fugitive hour, we know what we are, if 
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we think, if we love any other thing than ourselves, if we feel 
capable of freely sacrificing to an idea the few moments that are 
granted to us here. ' Man is only a reed, but he is a thinking 
reed ;' I may add, a wilhng and loving reed ; it is from thence 
that it is necessary for us to rise, not from space and from dura- 
tion, which we cannot fill.*' 

n. I could accumulate quite as many passages against the 
Ood of pantheism : I shall be satisfied with citing two, borrowed 
from different epochs. 

Fhrst Series, Vol. 2, Course of 1818, page 393 : " The world 
is mdefinite ; it is not infinite ; the proof is, that whatever may be 
ito quantity, thought can always add to it. Of however so many 
mjrriads the totality of the world may be composed, we may still 
add to it new myriads. But God is infinite, absolutely infinite m 
his essence, and we deny that an indefinite series equals the in- 
finite ; for, after all, the indefinite is only the finite multiphed by 
Itself. The world is a whole which has its harmony, for God 
ooold have only produced a work complete and harmonious. 
The harmony of the world responds to the unity of God, as its 
indefinite quantity is the deficient sign of the infinity of God. To 
aay that the world is God, is to admit only the world, and it is 
to deny God. Give to this whatever name you please, it is at 
bottom atheism." 

noughts of F<ucal, Introduction, page xliii. : ** Let us speak 
without circumlocution : What is pantheism? It is not an 
atheism disguised, as they say : no ; it is an avowed atheism. 
To say, in presence of this universe, so vast, so beautiful, so 
magnificent: God is there entire, behold God, there is no 
other ; is to say as clearly as possible that there is no God, for it 
ii to say that the universe has not a cause essentiaUy different 

from its effects However immense it may be, this world 

IB finite in itself, compared to God who is infinite ; he manifests, 
bnt he also veils his grandeur, intelligence, wisdom. The universe 
ii the image of God, it is not God ; something of the cause passes 
into the effect, it does not exhaust itself there, and it remains en« 
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tire. The universe itself is so far from exhausting Qod, ihit 
many of the attributes of God are there coTered with an obscniiftf 
almost impenetrable, and are discovered only in the sonl of man. 
The universe is a necessity ; but the soul is free, it is one^ sfanpki^ 
essentially identical with itself, under the harmonious diverstty Of 
its faculties : it is capable of conceiving virtue, and of accomplidi- 
ing it ; it is capable of love and of sacrifice. Now, we are ayoie 
to believing that the being who is the first and last cause of tlib 
soul is an abstract being, possessing less than he has ghren^ and 
having himself neither personality, nor liberty, nor inteUigeiiee, 
nor justice, nor love. Either God is inferior to man, or be pos- 
sesses at least all that is permanent and substantial in man, with 
infinity besides." 

III. I will close this note by some passages destined to com- 
bat at once pantheism and abstract theodiceas, the univerM- 
God, and God without relation to the universe. In the pasaagw 
which precede, and especially in the first, the particular object 
that was proposed has been to give an exaggerated appeanmoe 
to the discourse ; here, equilibriiun is more strictly guarded, aad 
our thought is expressed in all its truth. 

Philosophical Fragments^ Ancient Philosophy, Xenopbanes, 
page 58 : " The idea of the world and that of God are the two 
extreme terms of all speculation ; it remains to find their relation. 
The solution that first presents itself to the human mind, preoc- 
cupied as it necessarily is with the idea of imity, is to absorb one 
of these two terms in the other, to identify the world with Qod, or 
God with the world, and thereby cut the knot instead of unty- 
ing it. These two exclusive solutions are both very natural. It 
is natural when one has the sentiment of life, and of that 
ence so varied and so great of which we form a part, when 
considers the extent of this visible world, and, at the tame tim^ 
the harmony that reigns in it, and the beauty, visible tbrougb- 
out all its parts, to stop where the senses and the imagination 
stop, to suppose that the beings which compose this world are 
the only ones thnt exist ; that this great whole, so barmonioiB 
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and one, is the true subject and the last application of the 
idea of unity ; that, in a word, this whole is God. Express this 
result in the Greek language and you have pantheism. Pan- 
thdsm is the conception of the whole as God alone. On the one 
band, when we discover that the apparent unity of the whole b 
only a harmony, and not an absolute unity, a harmony which ad- 
mits an infinite v£uiety, which much resembles a war and a con- 
Btituted revolution, it is not then less natural to detach from this 
world the idea of unity, which is indestructible in us ; and, thus 
detached from the imperfect model of this visible world, to refer 
ii to an invisible being placed above and without this world, the 
sacred type of absolute unity, beyond which there is nothing 
more to conceive and to seek. But having once reached absolute 
miity, it is no longer easy to go out of it, and comprehend how, 
absolute imity being given as a principle, it is possible to arrive 
at plurality as a consequence; for absolute unity excludes all 
plurality. It then only remains, relative to this consequence, to 
deny it, or at least to regard the plurality of this visible world as 
a deceitful shadow of the absolute unity which alone exists, a fall 
scarcely comprehensible ; a negation and an evil, from which it 
m necessary to separate ourselves in order to stretch forward, 
wiihoiit ceasing, to a single true being, to absolute unity, to God. 
Bdidd the system opposed to pantheism. Call it what you 
please, it is nothing else than the idea of imity applied exclusively 
to God, as panthdsm is the same idea applied exclusively to the 
world. Now, once more, these two exclusive solutions of the fun- 
damental problem are natural, the one as well as the other; that 
is 80 true that they return, without ceasing, to all the great 
epochs of the history of phQosophy, with the modifications which 
ibe progress of time gives to them, but at bottom always the 
aame ; and we may truly say, that the history of their perpetual 
straggle, and the alternate dominion of one and the other, haft 
been, up to this time, the history itself of the theodicea. It is be- 
eaose these two solutions cling to the basis of thought, that it 
reproduces them without cessation, in its equal impotence to sep* 
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arate itself from the one or the other, and to content itself with 
them. In fine, the one or the other taken isolatedly, is not suffi- 
cient for the human mind ; and these two opposite points of view; 
so natural, and consequently so durable and so vivacious, exclu- 
sive as they both are, for the same reason, are equally defectire 
and insufficient. 

" A cry is raised against pantheism ; the whole mind of the 
world is not able to vindicate this doctrine, and reconcile with it 
the human race. One attempts it in vain : if he is consistent^ he 
ends with it only at a species of soul of the world as the princi- 
ple of things, at fatality as the only law, at the confusion of 
good and evil, that is, at their destruction, in the bosom of a vague 
and abstract unity, without a fixed subject ; for absolute unity 
is certainly in no one of the parts of this world taken separately; 
how, then, could it be in them taken together ? As no effort can 
draw the absolute and the necessary from the relative and the 
contingent, so from plurality, added as many times as you please 
to itself, no generalization will draw unity, but simply totality. 
At bottom pantheism turns upon the confusion of these two ideas, 
so profoundly distinct. On the other hand, unity without plu- 
rality is not more real than plurality without unity is tnie. 
Absolute unity which does not go out from itself, or only casts a 
shadow, in vain overwhelms with its grandeur, and ravishes with 
its mystenous charm ; it does not enlighten the spirit, and it is 
proudly contradicted by those of our faculties which are in rela- 
tion with this world, and attest for us its reality, and by all the 
active and moral faculties, which would be a mockery, and would 
accuse their author, if the theatre where the obligation of exer- 
cise is imposed on them were only an illusion and a snare. A 
God without a world is just as false as a world without a God ; 
a cause without effects, which manifests it, or an indefinite 
series of effects without a first cause, a substance which should 
never develop itself, or a rich development of phenomena with- 
out a substance which sustains them ; reality borrowed solely 
from the visible or the invisible : on either hand there is equa] 
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error and equal danger, equal oblivion of human nature, equal 
forgetfiilncss of one of the essential sides of thought and of 
things. Between these two chasms for a long time the good 
sense of mankind has directed its course ; for a long time, far 
firom schools and systems, the human race has believed with 
equal certainty in God and in the world. They believe in a 
world as a real effect, firm and enduring, which they refer to a 
cause, not to a cause powerless and contradictory in itself, which, 
forsaking its effect, for that very reason would destroy it, but to 
a cause worthy of the name, which, producing and reproducing 
without cessation, deposits, without ever exhausting them, its force 
and its beauty in its work ; they believe, as it were, in a combi- 
nation of phenomena which would cease to be at the moment m 
which the eternal substance should cease to sustain them ; they 
believe, as it were, in the visible manifestation of a concealed 
principle which speaks to them under this cover, and which they 
adore in nature and in consciousness. Behold in what the mass 
of the human race believe. The honor of true philosophy would 
be to collect this universal belief, and to give of it a legitimate 
explanation. At fault for not supporting itself on the human 
race, and not taking common sense as its guide, philosophy, 
erring on the right and on the left, has fallen by turns into either 
extreme of systems equally true in one respect, equally false in 
another, and all of them vicious for the same reason, because 
tliey are equally exclusive and incomplete. That is the continual 
danger of philosophy." 

Philosophic Fragments, Preface of the second edition : " Pan- 
theism is properly the deification of every thing, the great whole 
regarded as God, the universe-God of the most part of my 
adversaries, of Saint-Simon, for example. It is at bottom a 
veritable atheism, but with which one can mix, as S^nt-Simon 
has done, at least his school, a certam religious coloring, by 
appljTing to the world very legitimately the ideas of the good 
and of the beautiful, of the infinite, and of unity, which belong 
9cMj to the supreme cause, and are not found in the world only 

Vol. I. 6 
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SO far as it is, like every effect, the manifestation of all tlie 
powers contained in the cause. The system opposed to pan- 
theism is that of absolute unity, so superior and anterior to the 
world, that it is a stranger to it, and that at first it becomes im- 
possible to comprehend how this unity has been able to go out 
from itself, and how from such a principle one can draw this vast 
universe with the variety of its forces and its phenomena. Hub 
last system is the abuse of metaphysical abstraction, as the first 
is the abuse of an exalted contemplation of nature, retained, 
sometimes without their knowledge, in the senses and the imagi- 
nation. The two systems are more natural than we might sup- 
pose when we had not ourselves passed through the different 
states of the soul, and of intelligence, which could produce both. 
In general, every student of nature ought to guard himself 
against the first, and every metaphysician against the second. 
The perfect, but also the most difficult way, is not to lose the 
sentiment of nature in meditation and in the schools, and, in pres- 
ence of nature, to ascend in spirit and in truth, as far as to the 
invisible principle which manifests to us, and veils from us at 
the same time the ravishing harmony of the world. Can it 
be conceived that it is the school of sensualism which raises 
against any one the accusation of pantheism, and which raises it 
against me ? To accuse me of pantheism, is to accuse me of 
confounding the first, absolute, infinite cause, with the imiverse, 
that is, with the two relative and finite causes of the me and the 
not-mey the boundaries and the evident insufficiency of which are 
the foundation upon which I elevate myself to God. In truth, 
I did not think that I should ever have to defend myself against 
such a reproach. But if I have not confounded God and the 
world, if my God is not the universe-God of pantheism, he is 
not more, I grant, the abstraction of absolute unity, the dead God 

of scholasticism " 

The Thoughts of Pascal, Preface, p. 63 : " The relations which 
unite the creation and the Creator compose a problem obscure 
and delicate, the two extreme solutions of which are equally false 
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and perilous : on the one hand, a God so passed into the world 
that he has the appearance of being absorbed in it; on the other, 
a God so separated from the world, that the world has the ap- 
pearance of going on without him : on both sides there is equal 
excess, equal danger, equal error. God is in the world alwap 
and everywhere ; hence, with being and duration, the order and 
the beauties of this world which come from God, mixed with the 
imperfections inherent in the creature " 
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LECTURE VI. 

THE GREAT EPOCHS OF HISTORY. 

Betam to the fundamental fkot of oonadoasneaB. — Distinction between the 
form given to this fkct by reflection, and its spontaneous form. — Charac- 
ter of spontaneity. — It is in the spontaneity of reason that absolute inde- 
pendence and the impersonality of rational truths are declared. — ^Refuta- 
tion of Kant — Identity of the human reason in the spontaneous perception 
of truth. — Reflection, element of difference. — Necessity and utility of re- 
flection. — History, condition of all development — time, condition of 
time— succession, condition of succession — particularity, division, con- 
tradiction ; necessity and utility of all this. — The end of history. — Of true 
perfectibility. — ^That there are three great historical epochs, and that there 
can be no more. 

Ws advanced far in the last lecture. Starting from human 
reascm, we ascended as far as to God, in order to descend to na- 
ture, and thence to mount up again to humanity. This is the 
circle of things ; it is that of philosophy. 

It was necessary to start from human reason, it was the only 
legitimate point of departure, for it was the only possible point 
of departure. It is with the human reason that we do all things, 
that we comprehend, reject or admit all things ; therefore, from 
that it was necessaiy to start. In the human reason we have 
found three ideas, which it does not constitute, but which rule 
over it and govern it in all its applications. From these ideas 
the passage to God was not difficult To go from reason to God 
there is no need of a long journey and of fordgn mediators ; the 
only mediator is truth — the truth, which, not proceeding from 
man, is of itself related to a higher source. But it was impossi- 
ble to stop there. God, being a cause and a force, at the same 
time that he is a substance, could not but manifest himself. The 
manifestation of God is implied in the idea itself of God. In a 
perfectly natural manner the manifestation, the effect, the world. 
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has made the characters of the cause and of the diyine substance 
appear. And then the interior movement of the forces of the 
world has produced from degree to degree, from kingdom to 
kingdom, that wonderful being of which the fundamental attri- 
bute is consciousness ; and in this we have met with precisely 
the same elements, which, under different conditions, we have 
already found in nature and in God. The fact of consciousness 
is a complex phenomenon, composed of three terms : the me and 
the not-me, bounded, limited, finite ; again, the idea of the infi- 
nite ; and still again, the idea of the relation of the me and the 
not-me, that is, of the finite to the infinite ; these are the three 
terms of consciousness. This fact, transferred from the individual 
to the race and to history, is the key of all the developments of 
humanity. It is therefore important to examine attentively, and 
to collect its different characters. 

When to-day any one of you turns his attention to himself, and 
enters into consciousness, he finds there the three elements which 
we have designated. First, you find yourself a being evidently 
bounded, limited, finite. This clear and determinate notion 
of the finite docs not satisfy you, and it suggests to you that 
of the infinite. In developed intelligence, in languages, which 
are w^hat intelligence has made them, the finite supposes the in- 
finite, as the infinite the finite : the opposite suggests the oppo- 
site ; and it is with the actual relation of the finite and the infi- 
nite, as with the two terms by which this relation is expressed : 
it is just as evident and just as necessary. It is even unpossible 
for you to pronounce one of these words without having the other 
confie immediately to your lips ; and it comes to your lips only 
because the idea which it represents comes irresistibly to your 
thought. Behold how things happen to-day ; but will they al- 
ways thus happen ? Remark what is the eminent character of 
the intellectual fact to which I have just directed your attention : 
when you have one of its three terms, you have the other two, 
you conceive them, you affirm them ; and if you try to deny 
them, you do not succeed ; you are convinced of the impossibility 
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of not doing that which you do, the impossibility of not conceiv- 
ing that which you conceive ; there is trial of doubt, of negation, 
and, at the same time, persuasion that this trial is a failure. But 
I ask yon if intelligence b^ins with negation. I will not give 
myself the trouble to demonstrate that intelligence does not 
begin with negation, knowing that a negation supposes an affir- 
mation of denying, as reflection supposes something anterior to 
what it applies itself to. You commence neither with reflection 
nor with negation ; you commence with an operation which we 
tie trying to determine, and which is the necessary foundation of 
negation and of reflection. But can reflection, which supposes 
an anterior operation, add any terms to those which are contained 
in that operation which logic demonstrates to us as the starting 
point of all reflection ? It cannot be that reflection adds to the 
operation to which it applies itself. To reflect, is to return to 
that which was ; it is, by the aid of memory, to return to the 
past^ and to render it present to the eyes of consciousness. Re- 
flection adds itself to that which was, makes clear that which is, 
but creates nothing. It follows, that if reflection creates nothing, 
and if it supposes an anterior operation, in this anterior operation 
it will be very necessaiy that there should be as many terms as 
are at present discovered by reflection in consciousness. A van- 
qnished negation, attempted and recognized as powerless, can 
sabfitantiate nothing but what affirmation first substantiated. 
This is the result of the most common logic ; but if you have the 
strength to return more profoundly to yourself, to traverse reflec- 
tion, and ascend to the starting point of all reflection, you will 
convert into an evident fact of consciousness the result which 
logic forces upon you. 

I wish to think, and I think. But does it not sometimes 
happen that I think without having wished to think ? Transfer 
yourselves to the first act of mtelligence, for intelligence must 
have had its first act, before which you were ignorant that you 
were an intelligence, intelligence taking cognizance of itself only 
by ite acts, by an act at least ; before this act it was not in your 
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power to suppose it, and you were absolutely ignorant of it. 
Well ! when intelligence for the first time is manifested, it b clear 
that it is not voluntarily manifested. It is manifested, neverthe- 
less, and you have had the more or less vivid consciousness of it. 
Endeavor to take yourself unawares in the act of thinking, with- 
out having wished to think, and you will thus find yourself at 
the starting point of intelligence, and you will be able to observe 
with more or less precision that which took place and moat 
have taken place in the first act of yoiu* intelligence, at a time 
which no longer exists, and which cannot return. To think is to 
afiirm ; the first affirmation is one neither of volition nor of reflec- 
tion ; no more can it be an affirmation mixed with n^^tion ; it k 
hence an affirmation without negation, a pure affirmation, an in- 
stinctive perception of truth. Now, what is there in this primir 
tivc affirmation ? All that will be at a later period m reflection : 
but if all is there, all is there imder another form. We do not 
commence by seeking ourselves, for this would be to suppose that 
we already know that we are ; but there comes a day, an hour, a 
moment, a solenm moment in existence, when without searching 
for ourselves we find ourselves ; we then affirm our existence with 
a conviction that is mingled with no doubt, because it is free from 
all reflection; we perceive ourselves with certainty, but also 
without discerning with the clearness of reflection our own char- 
acter, which is that of being limited and bounded ; no more do 
we discern very precisely the character of tliis world ; we find 
ourselves and we find the world, whose boundaries and whose im- 
perfections we feel, and we vaguely perceive something different 
and better to which we refer both ourselves and the world. Intelli- 
gence naturally perceives all this, but it is not able to perceive it 
at first in a reflective, distinct manner ; it perceives it with per- 
fect certainty, but with some confusion. 

Such is the primitive act of affirmation, anterior to all reflec- 
tion, and free from all negation ; it is this act which the human 
race has called inspiration. Inspiration, in all languages, is dis- 
tinct from reflection ; it is the perception of truth, I mean of 
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Bential and fundamental truths, without the intervention of will, 
and without mixture of personality. Inspiration does not belong 
to us. It comes at its own hour, and we are able neither to pur- 
sue it Dor retain it. It is the result of activity, without doubt, an 
activity lofty and pure ; but not reflective, voluntary, and per- 
sonal activity. Inspiration is characterized by enthusiasm ; it is 
accompanied by that powerful emotion which tears the soul away 
from its ordinary and subaltern state, and disengages m it the 
raUime and divine part of its nature. 

Est Dens in nobis, a^tante calesdmns illo.* 

Man not being able to refer to himself this marvellous act, re- 
ftn it to God, together with the truths which inspiration reveals 
to him, which he has not produced, and which govern him. Is 
he deceived ? No, certainly ; for what is Ood? I have told you,f 
he is the eternal reason, first substance and first cause of the 
truths which man perceives. When, therefore, man does homage 
to Ood for the truths which he is able to refer neither to the im- 
ptes sio ns which this world gives to his senses, nor to his own per- 
soDslity, he relates them to their true source ; and the absolute 
affirmation of truth without reflection — inspiration, enthusiasm, is 
a Teiitable revelation. Thus, in the cradle of civilization, he who 
posMssed in a higher degree than his fellows the gift of inspiration, 
passed for the confidant and the interpreter of Ood. He is so 
for others because he is so for himself, and he is so, in fact, in a 
philosophic sense. Behold the sacred origin of prophecies, of 
pontificates, and of modes of worship. 

Remark, also, this particular effect of inspiration. When man, 
hurried by the vivid and rapid perception of truth, attempts to 
produce outwardly that which passes within him, and to express 
it by words, he is able to express it only by words as marvellous 

* Ijpon wonder snd enthusiasm, let Series, Vol. 2, Lectore 12, p. 188. 
t 8m Leotnre V. of this vol., and 1st Series, Vol. 2, Loctares 7 and 8, Ood, 
ffimti^U if n§0U9ary tnUhi ; and Lecture 28, Ood^prindpU qf tMs idea <st 

6* 
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as the phenomenon which they strire to render intelligible. Tbt 
necessary form, the natural language of inspiration^ b poetry, and 
the primitive speech is a hymn. We do not begin with proae^ 
but with poetry, because we do not begin with reflection, but witii 
intuition and absolute affinnation. 

Hence it follows again that we do not begin with scieooe, bat 
with faith, I mean faith in reason ; for, at foundation, there is lo 
other. In the strictest sense, faith implies belief without boondi^ 
with this condition, that its object be something which is not lit; 
which, consequently, may be to us a sacred authority which we 
can invoke against others and ourselves, which becomes the 
measure and the rule of our conduct and of our thoughts Now 
this character of faith, which later, in the batUe between rdigioa 
and philosophy, will be opposed to reason, thb character ia pre- 
cisely that of reason ; for, if it is certain that all authority wbidi 
ought to reign over us ought to be for us impersonal, it is certain, 
also, that nothing is less personal for us than reason, that it does 
not belong to us as our own, and that it is reason, and reason 
alone, which reveals to us from on high the truths necessary for 
the human race ; so that reason and faith are confounded in tbe 
primitive perception of truth. For the sake of abridgring,.aiid 
that we may have the subject in few words, I call 8pontanei^:0f 
reason* this development of reason anterior to reflection, this 
power which reason has to seize at first upon truth, to compce- 
hend it and to admit it, without demanding and rendering to iU 
self an account of it. 

This spontaneous and instinctive thought begins to act by its 
own power, and giv^ to us at first ourselves, the world, and Ood, 
ourselves and the world with boundaries confusedly pexeeiTad, 
and God without bounds ; the whole in a synthesis in wluch tks 
clear and the obscure are mingled together. little by lifcde 
reflection and analysis are applied to this complex phenomi 



* Upon the spontaneity of reflection, eee Ut Series, Vol. S, pp. S9, SS, ils* 
and Vol. 5, p. 204, and following. 
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then ereiy thing is made clear, is defined and determined ; the 
me is separated from the not-me ; the me and the not-ine, in their 
opposition and in their agreement, give us a clear idea of the 
finite ; and as the finite does not itself suffice itself, it conceives 
and expresses the infinite, and behold the categories of the me 
and the not-me, of the finite and of the infinite, etc. But what is 
the source of these categories ? spontaneous perception ; and as 
there is nothmg more in reflection than in spontaneity, in analysis 
than in primittye synthesis, the categories under their developed 
and scientific form contain nothing more than inspiration. And 
how have you obtmed the categories ? Once more, you have ob- 
tained them by analysis, that is, by reflection. Now, reflection 
haa for a necessary element will, and will b personality, is your- 
adres. The categories obtained by reflection have, therefore, the 
appearance, by their relation to reflection, to the will, and to per- 
Bonality, of being personal ; they have so much the appearance of 
being personal, that some have made them the laws of our na- 
ture, without so much as explaining what they mean by our 
nature ; and the greatest modem analyst, after having separated 
the cat^ories from any connection with sensation and every em- 
piric element, after having enumerated and classified them, and 
havmg attributed to them an irresistible force, finding them at 
the bottom of consciousness, where all personality has its being, 
eODchides that they are only the laws of our personal being ; and 
aa it is ourselves who form the subject of our consciousness, 
Kanty in his vocabulary, calls them subjective laws ; when, there- 
fore, we transfer ourselves to exterior nature, according to him, 
wt do nothing but transfer the subject to the object, and, to 
speak after the German manner, nothing but to make objective 
the sabjective laws of thought. Kant, after having arrested the 
eategoriea from sensualism, left to them the character of subject- 
ifitj wlueh they have in reflection. But, if they are purely sub- 
jective, you have no right to transfer them out of yourself, out of 
tha aubjeot for which they were made ; thus the external world, 
wUch their application gives you, can indeed be for you an in- 
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vincible belief, but not any thing which exists in itself; thus God 
may indeed be for you a necessary hypothesis, but not a real ob- 
ject of knowledge. After having commenced by a little idealism, 
Kant ends in skepticism. The problem on which this great man 
made shipwreck, is the problem which modem phOosophy stfll 
finds before it. I have previously given a solution of it which 
time has not disturbed.* That solution is the distinction between 
spontaneous reason and reflective reason. If Kant, under lus 
profound analysis, had seen the source of all analysis ; if, under 
reflection, he had seen the primitive and certain fact of pure affir- 
mation, he would have seen that there is nothing less personal 
than reason, especially in the phenomenon of pure affirmation; 
that, consequently, there is nothing less subjective, and that the 
truths which are thus given us are absolute, subjective truths, I 
admit, by their relation to the me which perceives them, but ob- 
jective in themselves because they are independent of it. Truth 
b absolute and diflerent from our reason, as reason is distinct from 
ourselves. Reason is not subjective ; the subject is the me, b the 
person, is liberty, is will. The reason has no such character of 
personality and of liberty. Who has ever said, my truth, yowr 
truth ? Far from being able to constitute the truths which reason 
reveals to us, it is our honor, our glory to attain them, and to 
participate in them. 

To recapitulate, the character of spontaneity m reason is the 
demonstration of the independence of the truths perceived by 
reason. When we speak of the world, we do not speak of it 
upon the faith of the subject which we are, for we should speak 
of it upon an incompetent authority, but we speak of it upon 
the faith of reason, to which nature is not less subjected than 
humanity. When we speak of God, we have a right to speak of 
him, because we speak of him by his own command, by the 
command of that reason which he represents. It is not strange 

* let Series, Vol. 1, p. 220 ; Vol. 2, pp. 22, 27-82, Lecture 5, on the FUw 
of Raiiondl PrineipU$^ p. 65, Lecture 24, p. 878, and espeoiaUy Vol. fi, Leo- 
tare 8, pp. 297-811. 
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that reason reveals to us entities, for it is itself, in its principle, 
the veritable substance and absolute essence. 

The fact which I have just pointed out to you is universal. 
Reflection, doubt, skepticism, belong to certain ones ; pure per- 
ception, and spontaneous faith belong to all ; spontaneity is the 
genius of humanity, as philosophy is tlie genius of some men. 
Without doubt there arc natures more fortunately endowed in 
which inspiration manifests itself with more brilliancy ; but in 
hct, with more or less energy, thought develops itself sponta- 
neously in all thinking beings, and it is the identity of spontaneity 
in the human race, with the absolute faith which it engenders, 
which constitutes the identity of the human species. Who, in 
the spontaneous exercise of his intelligence, does not believe in 
huDself, and does not believe in the world ? This is evident in 
regard to our existence, and in regard to that of the world. It 
m the same in regard to the existence of God. Leibnitz said : 
Tliere is being in every proposition. But a proposition is only 
an expressed thought, and if in every proposition there is being, 
it is because there is being in every thought. Now, the idea of 
being, even the most imperfect, implies an idea more or less clear, 
bat real, of perfect being, that is, of God. In fine, to think, is 
to know and believe what we think ; it is to put confidence in 
oar thought, it is to put confidence in the principle of thought, 
it IB, therefore, to believe in the existence of this principle ; and 
Urn principle being neither the me nor the world, but God himself, 
it follows, whether we know it or not, that all thought implies a 
spontaneous faith in God, and that there is no such thbg as 
natural atheism.* I do not only say that there is no language 
in which this great name is not found ; but if dictionaries desti- 
tute of this name were placed before my eyes, I should not be 
tzoabled ; for I should ask only one thing : Does any one of the 
men who speak this language think, and has he faith in his 
thought ? Does he believe that he exists, for example ? If he 

* Fint Series, Vol. 2d, p. 8S-88, and p. 98. 
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believes that, it is sufficient for me ; for if he belieyes that Im 
exists, he believes, therefore, that this thought of believing that 
he exists, is worthy of faith ; he has, therefore, faith in the jnin- 
ciple of thought, and this principle is Ood. Every serious oonr 
miction covers a concealed faith in thought, in reason^ in Qodu 
Every word is an act of faith ; this is why, in the infismey 
of societies, primitive speech is a hymn. Search in the history 
of languages, of societies, and in every remote epoch, and yim 
win find in them nothing which can be anterior to the lyric de- 
ment, to hymns, to litanies : so true it is that every primitive 
conception b a spontaneous perception, an imprint of foith, aa 
inspiration accompanied by enthusiasm, that is, a religious move- 
ment of the soul. In that, I repeat^ is the identity of the ha- 
man species. Everywhere, under its instinctive form, reaaon ia 
equal to itself in all the generations of humanity, and in all the 
mdividuals of which these different generations are composed. 
Whoever has not been cut off from the inheritance of thought, 
has not been cut off any more from the inheritance <^ thoae 
ideas which all thought contains, and which science at a later 
period presents with the dress, and under the affirighting IjUe of 
principles, of laws, of categories. Under their simple and primi- 
tive form, these ideas are everywhere the same. It is in a cer- 
tain manner the age of innocence, the golden age of thought. 
Therefore, respect humanity in all its members, for in all it^ 
members is the divine ray of intelligence, and there is an essential 
confraternity in the unity of the fundamental ideas which the most 
immediate development of reason produces. 

Nevertheless, under this unity there are some differences; 
there are in the human race, from century to centuiy» firom 
nation to nation, from individual to individual, manifest dtfferea- 
ces. It is not possible to deny these, it is necessary to compre- 
hend them, and to search out whence they come. They proceed 
xTom a single cause. Reason develops itself in two ways : spon- 
taneity, or reflection ; perception and pure affirmation of the 
truth with entire confidence, not only without any mixture of 
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doubts but without the supposition of the possibility of a nega- 
tkm, or the necessary conception of truth after the trial of a 
negation con^nced of absurdity and rejected; primitive and 
obscure synthesis, or clear and more or less faithful analysis ; 
there is no other form of thought. We have seen that spon- 
taneity scarcely admits of any essential differences. It, therefore, 
remains that the striking differences which are seen in the human 
laoe must spring from reflection. 

Upon what condition do you reflect? Upon the condition 
of memory. Upon what condition does memory exist ? Upon 
Ilia condition of time. Reflection considers the elements of 
thought only successively, and not all at once. If it considers 
them succesuvely, it considers them, for a moment at least, in an 
iwlated manner ; and as each of these elements is important in 
itoel^ the e£fect which it produces on reflection may be such that 
H may take this particular element of the complex phenomenon 
of thought for entire thought and the whole phenomenon. In 
tlua B the peril of reflection ; in this exists the possibility of error, 
and in this possibility of error that of difference. There is 
oearoely any difference in the perception of truth, or indeed the 
dflbrences are not very important ; it is upon error essentially 
■while and diverse that the difference falls, and the error pro- 
oeeda from an incomplete and partial view of things. Error, 
thorefinre, comes from reflection. But without reflection there 
troold never have been that high degree of clearness which re- 
odKb from the succesmve examination of the different points of 
▼lew of a fact, of a problem, of every thing. Without reflec- 
tkm, man would play only a feeble part in the perception of 
troth ; he indeed takes possession of it, he appropriates it to 
faimaelf only by reflection. It is, therefore, a high and excellent 
de?ei<q»nent of the human reason ; it is good that this develop- 
ment take place, even at the price of all the chances of 
onor. 

From these Uungs I draw the conclusion, that error is not, and 
can be, a complete extravagance, a total delusion, for a total 
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ziinaaem. DoDOt Iom ^hl of thb pcJotaf new. Rtamm 
: it coDKiausnew. even with error, ittere must neoesssiilf 

I m total and absolute error ; for m loUi Bod absdnlc emt 
msciousneaa perbbes. Therefore any but a pBiticolar emr, 
Tor more or l^ss conaderable, is bnposaUe. If Dooe btHa 
cular error u pof»ible, it follows Uml by the sde of error 
: ii always eumc perception of the truth. Thus, reflee- 

lioo, may succeed in not admitting one of the t«nna rf 
vHwcioiuneas, the iDGnite, for iaetance, and it may slop Kt 
iaiU:. Di^hold ibe infinite denied and rejected. Be it so; 

St : by the bide of this error there will be the belief in tlie 
Tor world, and ibe belief in self. The error falls upon one 
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In days of crisis and agitation, doubt and skepticism enter with 
reflection into many excellent spirits who lament it themselves, 
and are affiighted wiih their own incredulity. Well ! I wiU under- 
take their defence against themselves ; I wish to render them the 
service of showing them that they have more faith than they sup- 
pose. Take things on the fair side, I beseech you. When the 
tiuih is wanting to you on one point, and is not wanting on 
another, attach yourselves to that portion of the truth which you 
possess,, and enlarge it successively. So, when you see one of 
your fdlow-beings who, not being sufficiently able to deny his 
own ezistence, for this is a trial of strength of winch we are 
voy Utde apprized, sets himself to doubt the ezistence of the 
worid, that winch is, moreover, not very common, and, above 
aD, the ezistence of God, that which appears more easy without 
being so ; say, contmually repeat that this being is not degraded, 
Uuit he still believes in something, since he still affirms some- 
thii^ ; that consequently he has some faith, that this faith is only 
oeotred upon a single point ; and instead of dwelling continually 
upon that which is wanting to him, dwell rather upon that which 
he possesses ; and you will see that in the most limited, most 
iheptical reflection, there alwa3rs ezists a considerable element t^ 
filth, and of strong and eztended convictions. Bo much for re- 
flection. But beneath reflection there is still spontaneity ; wh^m 
the scholar has denied the ezistence of God, listen to the man, 
interrogate him, take him unawares, and you will see that all his 
words envelop the idea of God, and that ilEiith in G^xl, is, withrmt 
hit recognition, at the bottom of hb heart. The indestructible, 
epoDtaneity of thought » always there, which prridoces ami sttS' 
tans aD essential truths ; error is never entire, it is ^^ly pttrtial ; 
it oomes from the necessary succession of the diflerent elements 
of troth and of thought, under the penetnUing but UmnA^ eye 
of the human spirit. 

What I have just riiown you upon the fimited theatre ^4 nAi- 
ndhod consciousness, transfer upon that of omveriM] c/^rMdr/tw- 
upoo the theatre of histoiy. The onity of the race m there 
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also, with its differences, which are magnified in propoiikm to 
the scene, without change of nature. 

The different elements of the conscbusness of the human xMe ut 
developed in history, only upon the condition of being auooesaif^ 
of appearing one after the other. At the BMiment in which one 
of these appears, the human race occupy themselvea with the 
element which passes before their eyes, and in their weakness 
perceive only that. They are r^ht if. believing that this ekmflnt 
exists, but they are wrong in believing that this alooe eiista. 
Hence error. Here, again, error is only an incomplete view. 

A particular element which passes upon the theatre of histoij 
cannot be sufficient for the eactent of the spectacle; and after 
having appeared, it is oondenmed to disappear : because it had 
begun to be^ it was necessary for it to end. That akme which 
does not commence to be never ceases to be, is infimte, umv^sal, 
absolute. Pure and absolute truth is not of this wofld, it does 
not commence one day to end the next. But that which com- 
mences one day and that which ends another day, are Buzed 
and incomplete truths, that is, errors. One shines for a d^y, and 
disappears more or less quickly ; there comes another which baa 
the same destiny, which makes for us an illusioQ in the same 
manner, and vanishes m its turn. Thxis come successively new 
truth, and, at the same time, new error ; until from incomplete 
truths to incomplete truths the circle of truths is completed, the 
different elements of thought manifest themselves, and anive at 
their complete development 

At first glance, what do you perceive In history? you perceive 
only particularities ; at first, such a people, then such an other, 
such an epoch, such a system, always partioulairitiea. Nothing 
really exists but under the condition of partioidarity. Each par- 
ticularity b^ins, and therefore ends. Hence you perceive in his- 
tory only illusions, at the same time that, under another point of 
view, you perceive in it only truths. History is a succession of 
truths and a succession of errors ; that is its forced conditkm, for 
the condition of history is succession, the condition of soccesaion 
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it paitieularity, the condition of particularity is error, and the 
eondition of error b opposition, contradiction, misery. That which 
WIS saccesaon and division in individual reflection, is in hbtory 
dBseord and war. War is the spectacle which history presents, a 
•peetacle at first glance full of sadness. He who has not the 
secret of the movements of history, who knows not that every 
enor contains a truth whose sole defect is that of being incom- 
{ilete, in contemplating history believes the human race is in a 
peqietual error, and sees everywhere only errors in conflict with 
caeh other ; and as there are no chances for that to terminate, 
and for the human race, after having reached the year 1828 in a 
peq»etuai flux and reflux of contrary illusions, to arrive at last at 
troth and peace, error and discord extend themselves in some 
ant from the past to the future, and keep the spectator in a pro- 
found melancholy. This result is very natural ; it is almost inev- 
itable at the b^pnning of reflection and of historic studies ; but 
ift is not necessary to give way to it ; it is necessary to say to 
one's self, that all error is only an appearance and covers a 
truth ; and that error, if I may thus express myself, is the form 
of truth in history. All these errors, that is, all these truths, 
aueceed each other ; they commence and they end, they contra- 
dict and destroy each other; epochs press upon epochs, and 
devour each other. Even that is a good, for upon this con- 
ditkm alone the fundamental elements of humanity are devel- 
oped. Once more, do you know what is necessary in order that 
you may understand something ? it is necessary that reflection 
should be applied to it ; and reflection considers things only one 
by one. To be ignorant of one thing, feeble as we are, is the im- 
perative condition of thoroughly understanding another. So an 
idea appears in this world only in its particularity, that it may 
tliere fully display itself, that all the concealed powers which it 
enfolds in its bosom may bring themselves to light little by little. 
Every idea whose development has not been fully accomplished, 
is yet unknown upon some side ; you undeistand a principle only 
■0 far as you understand all its consequences ; I say all, for if 
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there is a ungle one which is wanting to it, there is in this prin- 
ciple something essential of which you are ignorant ; there is a 
comer of this truth which escapes you. In order to understand 
an idea well, it is necessary to separate it from all others, it is 
necessary to take it as an isolated whole, in order to conader it 
in its beginning, in its middle, in its end ; only when you have 
gone to the bottom of it, do you know what it is ; it is then un- 
veiled to your eyes. Thus each idea imfolds itself in an isolated 
and successive manner in history; when all its points of view 
have been exhausted, it has played its part, and it gives place to 
another which runs the same career. Are you displeased with 
this mobility, with this perpetual change ? know with what yoa 
are displeased : you are displeased with light, with knowledge, 
with science. Science is acquired with difficulty, with the sweat 
of the brow, at the price of humanity's perpetual labor. Spon- 
taneity is innocence, the golden age of thought ; but virtue is 
worth more than innocence, and virtue requires a continual 
struggle. History has no age of gold ; it begins with a reign of 
iron, with the dififerences and the contradictions of time and of 
movement. Finally, do not forget that, if all these pomts of 
view, all these systems, excellent in themselves, but incomplete, 
destroy one another, there is something which subsists, which 
has preceded them, and which follows them — ^humanity. Hu- 
manity embraces all, profits by all, advances continuaUy and 
athwart all. And when I say humanity, I mean all the powers 
which represent it in history — industry, art, religion, philosophy. 
For instance, in regard to philosophy, Platonism b^an and Pla- 
tonism ended. This was a misfortune, one may say ; but for 
whom ? For Platonism, and not for humanity ; for after Plato 
came Aristotle, and humanity without losing the one gained the 
other. Is Plato lost for humanity ? did he not impress on his 
age a movement which left its trace ? did he not leave in history 
a memorable clement ? Aristotle and peripateticism left there 
another element ; and it is by elements added to elements that 
the treasury of human reason is enriched. History is a game in 
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which all the world successively loses, except humamtj, which 
gains by the ruin of one as by the victory of another. Revolu- 
tions in vain succeed each other, for humanity governs all revolu- 
tions. What do the different epochs of humanity do? They 
measure its duration, they labor to fulfil it, they aspire to give of 
humanity a complete idea. What do different philosophies do ? 
They aspire, also, to give of reason a complete representation : 
therefore each one of them is good in its place and in its time, 
and it is also well that all should succeed each other, and replace 
each other. So m general hbtory every thing is succeeded and 
developed, every thing tends to the accomplishment of the end 
ef history. 

What is the end of history ? What is the end of humanity 
end (^ life ? Shall we content ourselves here with the ordinary 
eommon-place of indefinite perfectibility ? But what is indefinite 
perfectibility ? We may have some conception of the perfecting 
of a being, when once the type of the perfection of this being is 
aas^ned and defined. This type being defined, an end for this 
perfecting b marked out ; this perfecting can have its plan, its 
laws, its regpilar progress, its starting point. But where the end 
ii wanting, who can measure the route ? What is perfecting for 
him who knows not in what perfection consists ? It is absolutely 
neoessary to determme in what it consists, or to talk of perfecti- 
bifitj without an end, without possible measure, is to speak imin- 
idligibly. You see to what we are condemned, if by an mdefi- 
nite perfectibility, we mean a perfectibility which is not defina- 
Ue. Or, indeed, will one say that humanity possesses a perfect!- 
hilitj without limits ? That truly is difficult to believe ; it is, 
moreover, that which follows from the declamations that are 
ennent upon this subject. I do not tax my invention ; it has been 
affinned that perfectibility was unlimited ; and as the objection 
of phyrical life with its boundaries presented itself quite natu- 
nllj, and threatened to beat down this hypothesis at a single 
hknr, the chimera of perfectibility has been pushed to the point 
of aflsiuing (I do not like to say it) that the physical life of man 
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will not only extend itself more or less, but that with Hhe progreas 
of the natural sciences, and of a wise philosophy, it will pit^ong 
itself almost indefinitely, and that we shall arriTe ahnost at fan- 
mortality in this world.* It is a little too much to hope for. 
Yes, man is perfectible, but in a totally diflerent Bense. It m 
not necessary to imagine that with time man shall take another 
nature, that this nature will acquire new elements, which wQl 
have new laws. Man changes much, but he does not change 
fundamentally ; man is giren, his nature is given, his faiteUigenee 
is given, his physical constitution is given, with its 
boundaries. The development of his intelligenee is not h 
it b finite ; it is measurable upon the very nature of this intelli- 
gence. We have seen that there can be in the human intelfi- 
gence only three ideas. Reflection, applied to consciouflneaB^ 
might fix its attention upon it during myriads of ages, and it 
would be able to discover nothing but what exists there, that n^ 
these three elements combined. And these combinations are not 
inexhaustible. When once you have all the terms, neither more 
nor less, of a combination given, you may calculate all its modet. 
If reflection is not able to add to consciousness a single element^ 
history will not be able to add a single fundamental element to hu- 
man nature. It develops human nature, and nothing more. Yott 
see its only power, and, consequently, its only end. The end of 
history and of humanity is nothing else than the movement of 
thought, which aspiring to understand itself completely, and be* 
ing able to understand itself completely, only after having ex- 
hausted all the incomplete views of itself, tends, from one incou- 
plete view to another, by a measurable progress, to a complete 
knowledge of itself, and of all its essential elements, BuicceBtMty 
disengaged, elucidated by their contrasts^ by theur moment a iy 
conciliations, ■ by their wars continually renewed. Such is the 
general end of histoiy and of humanity. Hits end assigned. 



* See the eleventh Leetnre of thii Toliuiie* 
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this type of peifeotion deterauned, the movement of humanity 
and of histoiy in order toattain it is determinable; progrestiTe 
perfecthig is certain, but it is definable, because it is.finite; it 
has for a measure and for a limit human nature, the natvre iiielf 
of thought I repeat, that if the individual were to last ten 
centuries, and humanity millions of years, neither humanity nor 
the individual would give any new element. The individual 
will be bom; if he is bom, he will die, whatever Condorcet 
may say in regard to him. If the reason attaches itself to such 
a particular idea, one day it will detach itself. If such a nation 
accomplishes the idea which it was called to realize, it will pass 
away after having realized this idea. The system of empiricism 
and of sensation can be very vast; it is not sufficient, never- 
theless, for thought: it will, therefore, pass away like many other 
systems. What do I say ! In spite of the immortality which 
had been promised to it, it has already passed away, or become 
very obscure ; and it is upon this condition that the circle of 
history, which is the circle of thought, is completed. Never- 
theless, how many elements are there in thought ? You have 
abeady seen : three, neither more nor less, the finite and the in- 
finite, and the relation of the finite and the infinite. It appears 
to me, therefore, absolutely impossible that there should ever be 
m the development of thought and of humanity more than three 
great points of view, consequently more than three great 
epochs. I do not here put these three great epochs in order, 
I only enumerate them without choosing their place : there 
will necessarily be an epoch in which the human race will be 
occupied with such or such a particular idea, with the idea 
of the finite, for example, and will give to all its creations, 
and to all its conceptions, this exclusive character ; or, indeed, 
strack with the idea of the infinite, it will impose upon every 
thing this other character; or, finally, after having conceived 
and exhausted in their particularity, that is, in their truth and 
error taken together, these two separate ideas, it will search 
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out, the two terms being known, their true relations. There 
can, therefore, be only three epochs ; each one will be more 
or less comprehensive ; but there can be no more. It is this 
which we must establish well, and also the order of these three 
epochs. 
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LECTURE VII. 

THE PLAN OF fflSTORY. 

Bdtam to BpontaneSt;^ and reflection in the individaal and in the homan 
nab, — ^Histoty : its epochs^ — ^Three epochs, neither more nor less. — Order 
of these three epochs. — Order of sncoession. — Order of generation. — Oi 
the plan of hutozy, as the manifestation of the plan of Providence. — ^His- 
toriod optimism. 

Thk instinct of reason reveab to humanity all essential truths at 
once, and in confused unity ; it is reflection which, in breaking 
thk unity, dis»pates the clouds which cover its different elements 
and elucidates them in distinguishing them. It is the last end 
of reflection, in considering apart each one of these elements, to 
understand well the whole, and to arrive at their recomposition 
into a new unity, in which all the primitive elements are again 
found, but surrounded by the high light which is attached to re- 
flection, and which results from a special, distinct, and profound 
e»iuninati<m of each one of these. Reason starts with a rich and 
fecund, but obscure synthesis; afterwards comes the analysis 
which elucidates all in dividing all, and which itself aspires to a 
saperior synthesis, as comprehensive and more luminous than the 
fint. Spontaneity gives truth ; reflection produces science : one 
furnishes a large and solid foundation for the developments of 
hmnanity ; the other impresses on these developments their most 
perfect form. 

The end of reflection is great and excellent ; it is therefore ne- 
eeiBaiy to consent to that which alone can conduct us to it, to a 
decomposition of the primitive elements, and to a special exami- 
nation of each one of them. Now, the natural condition of a 
fpecial examination of one thing is neglect, forgetfulness, igno- 
rance of all others. When reflection examines separately one of 

Vol. I. 7 
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the elements of primitive unity, it knows not, it cannot know, that 
another exists ; for how could it know ? It would know if it had 
arrived at the last end of reflection, that is, at the recompodtioii 
of all, that which is the end and not the starting point of refleo- 
don ; it would know if it had a distinct and firm memory of prim- 
itive unity ; but that cannot be, for there is no firm and 
memory except as the result of reflection. When reflection 
ters into exercise, it supposes that another operation has already 
taken place before it, but it knows it badly, and it is entirelj oc- 
cupied with the operation which is pecidiar to itself. Its func- 
tion is to distinguish for the purpose of elucidating : it dictm- 
guishes, it separates, it takes each element one by one ; while it 
attaches itself to one, another escapes it ; it is, as it were, con- 
demned to consider that which passes at present under its ob- 
servation as the only and single element of thought Hence, aa I 
have said in the last lecture, not only the possibility, but the ne- 
cessity of error. Error is one of the elements of thought^ taken 
for the whole of thought. Error is an incomplete truth convart- 
ed into an absolute truth. No other error is possible. In fad^ 
it is not in the power of thought, if it exists, not to possess soma 
one of the elements which constitute it ; without which, every 
element of reality being wanting, all thought, even extravagpait 
thought, would be impossible. We are therefore always in the 
true, and, at the same time, almost always in the false, when we 
reflect, because we are then nearly always in the inccnnplele^ 
and because the incomplete yet belongs to truth, and already to 
en-or. 

The necessity of error brings in its train the necessity of diffiar- 
ence between men. Primitive unity, not supposing any distinc- 
tion, admits neither of error nor of diflerence ; but reflection* in 
dividing the elements of thought, by considering them in the ex- 
clusion of one from the other, brings error ; and in consideiB^ 
sometimes one, and sometimes another, it produces varietj of er- 
ror, and consequently diflerence. Thus, man, who at the foun- 
dation, and in the spontaneous flight of his intelligence, is identi- 
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eal with himself, does not resemble himself in reflection at any 
two moments of his existence. Hence, the different epochs of 
individiial existence. We may, in turning our thought hack upon 
itaetf, be struck wiUi such or such an element of our thought ; 
and we derate ourselves to thb exclusive view, that is, to error, 
precisely upon the faith of the truth which is in it. Man does 
not open his understanding to any thing but truth, and it b ne- 
oeiwry that error should take the form of truth in order to get 
ilidf admitted. The element which we consider apart, must be 
veal in order to attract our attention; but real as it is, inas- 
mmeh as it is a particular element, it is not sufficient for the capa- 
city of reflection, it does not occupy it entirely, it does not fill it 
constantly; after thb exclusive consideration there can come 
another, and after that another still ; thus proceeds intellectual 
life and its continual metamorphosb. It b not the exterior events 
which measure and divide life, but the interior events, those of 
thought He who should never change from one point of intellect- 
inl and moral view, who should always be under the dominion of a 
■bgle idea, would have only one and the same epoch during hb 
whole life, how great soever the age he might attain, and how- 
■oever changreable and diverse might be hb adventures in thb 
worid. That which makes an epoch in life, is a change in ideas ; 
bdiold that which truly divides exbtence and makes it different 
from itaelf. The necessary succession of the different points of 
tiew of reflection constitutes the real differences of man in com- 
parison with himself. It b the same in regard to men compared 
with each other. As it b impossible that men should in any way 
agree together to consider at the same time the same side of 
Aotight and of things, it follows that in the same time they ne- 
cetsarily differ among themselves, that they do not comprehend 
one another, and cannot comprehend one another, and that they 
ndprocally treat one another as unreasonable and extravagant 
beings. He who is preoccupied with the idea of imity and of 
infinity, holds himself attached to it as with the whole strength 
of his being and hb thought, pities the man to whom thb finite 
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and bounded world can afford any pleasure, to whom life, in its 
variety, is agreeable and dear ; on the other hand, he who m 
well pleased with this world, with the movement of affiBurs, and 
the interests of life, regards as a fool him who thinks and contin- 
ually elevates himself towards the invisible principle of exist- 
ence. Men are little else than halves, than quarters of men, who, 
not being able to comprehend themselves, accuse one another. 
You young men who frequent this lecture-room, will contract 
here, I hope, other habits ; you will learn here that every eiror 
containing a truth merits a profound indulgence, Uiat all these 
halves of men which one meets around him are fragments of hu- 
manity, and that in them it is necessary still to respect both the 
truth and the humanity of which they participate. And do yoa 
know upon what conditions you will arrive at this tolerance, or 
rather at this universal sympathy ? Upon one alone : it is to 
escape yourselves from all exclusive preoccupation, it is to em- 
brace all the elements of thought, and to reconstruct also in your- 
selves all humanity. Then, whosoever of your fellow-beings 
presents himself to you, whatsoever exclusive idea preoccupies 
him, that of unity and of infinity, or that of the finite and of va- 
riety, you will sympathize with him ; for the idea which subju- 
gates him will not be wanting to you ; you will excuse humanity 
in him, for you will comprehend it, and you will comprehend it 
because you will possess it entire : that is the only remedy for 
the malady of fanaticism, which is nothing else, whatever may 
be its object, than the preoccupation of one element of thought^ 
in the ignorance or the disdain of all others. 

It is with the human race as with the individual. A primitive 
revelation throws light upon the cradle of human civiliation. 
All antique traditions refer to an age in which man, at his de- 
parture from the hand of God, received from him immediately 
all lights and all truths, soon obscured and corrupted by time 
and by the incomplete science of men. It is the age of gold, it 
is the Eden which poetry and religion place at the beginning of 
history ; the vivid and sacred image of reason in its native and 
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spontaneoiis energy before exertion, before the conquests and the 
wanderings of reflection.* 

What reflection is to the individual, history is to the human 
laoe. History makes all the essential elements of humanily ap- 
pear in the midst of time ; the condition of time is succession ; 
and succesuon supposes that at the moment in which one element 
develops itself, the others do not yet develop themselves, or de- 
velop themselves no longer. Hence the necessity of different 
epochs in the human race. An epoch of the human race is no- 
thing else than one of the elements of humanity developed apart, 
and occupying upon the stage of history a more or less consider- 
aUe space of time, with a mission to play there the part which 
has been assigned to it, to display all the powers which are in it, 
and to retire only after having elevated to history all that was in 
ifta bosom. Thus the epochs of humanity necessarily differ, and 
diversity is there a contradiction, a strife, a war ; for an epoch 
does not retire of itself and voluntarily ; it is necessary that the 
new should constrain it to give place. But in another respect, 
■D the epochs of history, even in their diversity and in their oppo- 
atioD, conspire to the same end. Incomplete, taken in itself, each 
epoch, jdned to that which precedes it and to that which follows 
it» has its share in the complete and finished representation of hu- 
man nature. 

If an epoch is nothmg else than the predominance of one of 
the elements of humanity during the time necessary for that ele- 
ment to complete its full development, there must be several 
epochs, because there are several elements. It remains to know 
how many epochs there are. What, in fact, can history develop, 
if not humanity ? and what can it develop in htunanity, if not the 
elements which constitute it ? Consequently, what characters can 
it mooemively present, if not those of the diverse ideas which are 
Ae fbondaticm, the law, and the rule of t^e human spirit ? 

For example, the idea of the finite is a necessary element of 

* First Series, Vol. 8, Leotures 9 snd 10, on JfytUdtmf p. 102. 
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thought. It will, therefore, be necessary that this element 
should have its complete historical development, that is, its special 
epoch, consecrated to the domination of the idea of the finite ; for 
it is impossible that this idea should have all its development^ if 
it is not developed almost exclusively : suppose, in foct, that it 
may be developed at the same time with that of the infinite, the 
development of the infinite wUl shadow the development of the 
finite, and you will never arrive at a knowledge of all that the 
finite contains. Hence the necessity of a particular epoch, in 
which humanity pours, thus to speak, all that it does, all that it 
conceives, into the mould of the idea of the finite, and penetrates 
with this idea the different spheres which fill up the life of the 
whole epoch, of every people, of every individual ; that is, indus- 
try, the State, art, religion, and philosophy. An epoch is com- 
plete when it unfolds the idea which has been given it to develop 
through all its spheres. Thus the epoch which ought to represent 
the idea of the finite in history, will impose it upon industry, the 
State, art, religion, philosophy ; and in the unity of this idea wiO 
be the unity of this epoch. Industry will not there be immobile 
and stationary, but progressive ; it will not be contented to re- 
ceive from nature what nature shall spontaneously g^ve ; fishery 
and pastoral life will not be sufficient for it ; it will torture the 
earth in order to wring from it the greatest possible amount of 
products ; and, moreover, it will torture these products in order 
to give them the form which best expresses the idea of the epoch. 
Commerce wiU develop itself there on a great scale ; all the na- 
tions which shall play a part in this epoch, will be nations more 
or less commercial ; and as the greatest bond of commerce is the 
sea — the empire of the finite, of variety, of movement — ^it will be 
the epoch of great maritime enterprises. Do not expect that the 
State will then be immobile, that laws and governments will press 
upon the individual with the weight of absolute unity, and will 
subject social life to the yoke of despotic uniformity. Far from 
that, variety and movement will pass even into the laws ; indi- 
vidual acti\ity will have its rights ; it will be the age of libertv 
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and of democracy. It will be the same with art ; it wiU rather 
have the character of beauty than that of sublimity; nothing 
colossal and gigantic, nothing immobile and uniform ; it will be 
progressive and mobUe as the State and industry, and, like the 
State and industry, it will prize variety, it will love movement and 
measure. Of all the objects of imitation, that which it will often- 
est reproduce will be man and the figure of man ; that is, the 
truest image of the finite, of movement, and of measure. Religion, 
tlien, will no longer be the religion of being in itself, of the invisi- 
ble and the inaccessible God ; it will be that religion which trans- 
fers earth to heaven, and makes heaven an image of earth, divests 
the divinity of its majestic unity, divides it and expands it into 
the most diverse forms of worship. Hence polytheism, or the 
domination of the idea of variety and of the finite in religious rep- 
resentations. In YBin does philosophy assume the air, in its ab- 
stractions, of being a stranger to its time ; it belongs to its time 
like all the rest ; and in an epoch of the world in which the idea 
isi the finite shall be dominant, be assured that the dominant 
philosophy will be physics and psychology, the study of nature, 
and, above all, that of man, who shall regard Imnself as the cen- 
tre and measure of all things. 

Has the epoch come which ought to represent in history the 
idea of the infinite ? You will have a spectacle absolutely the 
reverse. There every thing bemg under the domination of the 
idea of the infinite, of unity, of being in itself, of the absolute, 
every thing will be more or less inmiobile. Industry will be 
ieeble, and commerce, limited to the inevitable relations of men 
among themselves in the same country ; when they shall have 
taken from the earth any products, they will not run the risk of 
Muddng any changes in that which God has given, or at least. 
tliey will make few changes. There will be little internal com- 
merce, little or no maritime commerce ; the sea will play a very 
feeble part in the history of that epoch ; for the sea, especially 
the inland seas and the rivers, is the symbol of movement. The 
natkms which shall fill up thb epoch will be strongly attached to 
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their territory ; if they go out from it, it will be to flow forth like 
a torrent, but without fertilizing or guarding the countries whieh 
they might overrun. If the sciences have there any develop- 
ment, they will be the mathematical and astronomical scienoeii 
which remind man more than others of the ideal, the abstract^ 
the infinite. It will not be this epoch which will discover aod 
cultivate with success experimental philosophy, chemistry, and 
the natural sciences. The State will then be the reign of abso- 
lute, fixed, immutable law : it will scarcely recognize individuak. 
The arts wUl be gigantic, and without proportion : they will ia 
some sort disdain the representation of all that shall be finite; 
they will launch out continually towards the infinite, and will 
attempt to represent it. Not being able to bring it under the 
form of the finite, they will make this form unnatural, and will 
render it fantastical in order to deprive it of its own character, 
and to constrain thought to bear itself towards something that is 
unmeasured and infinite. The religion of this epoch will attaek 
itself to the invisible ; it will be much more the religion of death 
than of life. Life is variated, mobile, diverse, active ; religioa 
will have less for its end to govern life, than to teach how to 
despise it, to exhibit it as a shadow without worth, as a mtserahle 
trial, scarcely even a trial : it wUl be composed, above all, oi Ian* 
tastic representations of what was before life, or of what will be 
after it. Philosophy will then be nothing else than the contem- 
plation of absolute unity. 

Finally, as I have shown you that these two elements of the 
finite and the infinite are not the only ones, that there is a third, 
the relation of the finite and the infinite, and as this relatioD is 
real, and plays an important part in thought, it will be necessaiy 
that in history it should also receive its development ; it will 
be necessary that an epoch should be given it. Conceive, then, a 
mixture of the two first epochs of the finite and the infinite, and 
you will have the industry, the State, the art, the religioii, and 
the philosophy of this third epoch, all the species of industiy, 
all the mathematical and natural sciences, territorial power and 
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maritime power, the preponderating force of the State, and in- 
dividual liberty ; in religion, the present life will be referred to 
Ood, but at the same time there will be an applioaUon of reli- 
gioua dogma to morality, and this life will be regarded as real, 
and as having its price, and a price of immense value ; finally, 
in philosophy, yon will have the reciprocal influence of psy- 
chology and ontology. 

Such are the different epochs which are possible. As we can 
eoaee i v e only three elements in thought, we can conceive only 
three epochs in the development of thought by history; we 
eamioi concdve that other epochs could exist, or that there could 
be one less. 

But understand me well : as beneath reflection, spontaneity 
always exists, and as in reflection the three elements of thought 
■absiBt, under the condition of the predominance of one of these ; 
to in each one of the epochs of the world, the two other ele- 
iMniB exist without doubt, but subordinate and submitted to the 
dement which is called to rule. There is no epoch in which one 
idea rules alone, to such an extent that no other idea might seem 
to exist In every epoch is the finite and the infinite, and the 
rdalion of one to the other ; for there is life only in complexity ; 
bat upon this common basis is the element detached whose hour 
has eome, and which, in its contrast with all the other elements, 
and m its superiority to them all, gives its name to this epoch of 
hiatory, and makes of it a particular epoch. Thus, do not ima- 
gine that when I speak of an epoch in which the infinite is 
donunant, I mean that the infinite is there alone without opposi- 
tkm ; but conceive at the same time that in every state of things 
thero ought to be, as soon as there is a departure from the 
piintive unity, a predominant element And as this element, in 
dafdoping itself, necessarily encounters the other elements which 
aapire abo to play the principal part, so the different epochs 
of bomaiu^ succeed each other only m making war upon each 
otber, 80 the development of an element in a particular epoch 
place only by the war of this element with all the others. 

1* 
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All is ID all : the three elements are in each epoch ; but eadi 
one of these, in order to run through its whole development^ 
ought to have an epoch by itself. If, therefore, there are three 
elements, there can be only three epochs. Attempt to retreneh 
one of these epochs; in making only two great epochs, jtm 
will destroy the development of one of the elements of humanity, 
you will condemn humanity to a partial development. Is it pos- 
sible, if the infinite is a considerable element of thought, that it 
should not occupy an entire epoch of history ? Do you sapfoae 
that any thing less than a long epoch of humanily would be re- 
quired to bring to light all the motive principles of the idea of 
the infinite, all its degrees, and all its shades, to know all that k 
is, and all that it contains ? I ask you, if yon can conceive of 
humanity without this fundamental side of itself, and of our his- 
tory, without a large place accorded to the development of this 
sublime part of our nature ? Will you retrench the epoch in 
which the finite ought to rule? The same absurdity ocean. 
The human race would, therefore, never be developed in all its 
liberty ! Tlie human race would never have had an epoch to 
itself! Or will you admit the existence of only these two 
epochs ? Will you neglect the relation of the finite and the infi- 
nite, and not give a particular epoch for the expression of this 
relation ? You condemn humanity to go continually from the 
infinite to the finite, or from the finite to the infinite, without its 
ever attempting to relate one to the other, and without its ever 
causing the cessation of the opposition which separates them ; 
you treat humanity worse than you treat yourself ; for each one 
of you is forced to shun every extremity, and, in place of elevat- 
ing his life to the dominion of one or the other of these two ideas, 
you try to reunite them, and to express them both together. 
And would you not be willing that humanity should also under- 
stand this admirable harmony ? You cannot, therefore, retienoh 
any one of the three great epochs into which we have divided the 
universal movement of history. Try, now, to add to them a 
fourth ; it is not in the power of thought, I do not say to 
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succeed in it, bat even to attempt it ; for thought is able tu con- 
ceive of any thing, only by reason of the finite, of the mfinite, and 
of the relation of the finite to the infinite. When we wish to go 
beyond the conditions of thought, we arrive at extravagant con- 
ceptions. And, again, there are extravagances which are impos- 
able, those which would destroy or surpass the laws of the hu- 
man spirit. The cirele of extravagance is contained in the circle 
of hypothesis, and the circle of hypothesis in that of thought. 

Thought is enchained to the three ideas which we have signal- 
ised. There are, therefore, only three great epochs ; there can 
be only three, and there cannot be less than three ; the dcmon- 
stntion b taken from the foundation itself of all demonstration, 
to wit, the human spirit and its laws. Verify, if you wish, this 
Innd of demonstration by another. Consult the exterior world. 
Do you see there any thing else than the three elements which 
occupy our attention ? Its eminent character is harmony. 
Hannony supposes unity and variety, not variety and unity sep- 
snied from each other, but mingled together ; it is the relation 
itself of variety and unity. Finally, in God also we have recog- 
nised these three same elements, a triplicity which develops itself 
is three movements essentially identical. Thus, God and nu- 
tare, eternal reason and its exterior manifestation, present uh 
tbs same results as the study of humanity. Because there arc 
only three principles of movement in God, in nature, in man, 
hbtoiy also can have but three principles of movement, three 
spoons. 

If it has been proved that history contains three gpreat epochs, 
in wiiat order do they succeed each other, which commences and 
wUch finishes ? 

We cannot address ourselves solely to facts; for what will 
thej give us ? Nothing but themselves, neither their reason nor 
their necessity, that is, that which alone can enable us to com- 
|Miend them. It is therefore necessary, according to our ordi- 
mrj method, to address ourselves to thought. In order to know 
horn the different epochs of humanity succeed each other, let us 
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seek in what order the different elements of thought succeed each 
other in reflection. 

The interior history of reflection is a history of humanitj 
abridged ; exterior history only causes the mamfestation of that^ 
but it changes neither its nature nor its order. The question is 
therefore this : In consciousness are given to us at first, and io 
confusion, three elements, the me and the not-me, or the finite 
and the infinite, and their relation ; reflection, in applying itself 
to them, divides them in order to elucidate them, and eicammes 
them one by one^ Which of these elements is it that solicits and 
preoccupies reflection ? It is absolutely impossible that it should 
be the relation of the finite and infinite : a relation, in order to be 
well comprehended, supposes that its two terms have been well 
understood ; for a relation has as many characters, shades, and 
degrees, as its two terms have themselves. It is therefore clear 
that reflection attaches itself to the relation of the finite and cf 
the infinite only after having run through both ; so that in histo- 
ry, the epoch reserved for the attempt to reunite these two con- 
trary elements, ought to come last : we have dierefore only to 
determine the order of the two epochs that we are striving to 
class, whether it is the finite or the infinite, which predominates 
at first in reflection. 

The finite, we have seen, is the me and the not-me. But we 
are not studying the history of external nature ; it is not, there- 
fore, the term of the finite relative to nature, which it is neceasaiy 
for us to consider, but the term which is related to humamty» that 
is, the me. The m£ is the sole representative of the finite. The 
question is thus reduced to the inquiry, whether it is the me or 
the infinite which rules at first in consciousness. Thus stated, the 
question is easily resolved. In fact, what is the me ? Voluntary 
and free activity. The me, or liberty, must have long ezereise in 
order to emancipate itself from the bonds of the not-me, of the 
external world ; and in order to arrive at that point of force and 
confidence in itself, which can give it illusive confidence in its own 
power. Certainly that is not the work of a day. Add to 
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tbat what tibertj and the me disengage, is precisely reflection, 
and reflection must have Ume. The more reflection increases and 
strengthens itself, the more the sentiment of the me and of liherty 
wOl become firm and extended ; but it is not necessary at the be- 
ginning of reflection to suppose the existence of that which can 

• 

only be the Srmi of a tardy and laborious development. New- 
bom reflection is yet feeble and ill-assured, as well as liberty and 
the fiM. The me is rather a spectator than an actor in the first 
act oi reflection. Assuredly it is not necessary that it should oc- 
cupy the stage alone. One day it will be far gone in illusive con- 
fidence in itself; but it is very modest in commencing. It is 
then indeed forced, so feeble, small, pitiable it is ! Man, there- 
forey is not dominant in new-bom reflection ; it follows, of neces- 
sity, that it should be the infinite, God. 

The very obscurity which accompanies the idea of the infinite, 
adds to its power over the soul ; every other sentiment languishes 
before that ; the idea of absolute being at first stifles all others. 
Tlie first light of reflection showing to man his own feebleness 
and the grrandeur of God, charms him away from himself, with 
the all-powerful preoccupation of this sublime object, which he 
knows well that he has not made, and which is beyond him, one, 
immatable, invariable, eternal. The me, unable to attribute thesi' 
mi^estic and terrible characters to itself, annihilates itself in this 
fearful intuition ; humanity is eclipsed in its own eyes in the pres- 
eooe of a being who alone is in possession of the infinite, of om- 
nipotence, of eternity, of existence, and of absolute unity. Man 
does not begin by taking himself for the God of his conscious- 
ness ; he begins with a conception undoubtedly vague, but pow- 
erful and overwhelming, of God ; and, under the weight of this 
great idea, he scarcely considers himself as even a shadow of him 
who alone exists. Behold how things succeed each other in the 

of the individual, and they succeed each other the 
in the lustory of the human race. Humanity, finding itself 
at first weak and miserable, places no estimation upon itself. 
Searcely detached from the eternal principle of things, it is net 
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itself which preoccupies it, but the principle to which it 8l21 
clings ; it exists for itself almost as if it existed not. The first 
epoch of humanity is necessarily filled with the idea of the infimte, 
with the idea of unity, with the idea of the absolute, and of eter- 
nity. It Lb an epoch of immobility for the human race. I^ 
this fugitive life which it has not yet enjojred, appears to it odtj 
a pale reflection of another existence. As it is, and believes iUldf 
to be, feeble, it produces only feeble things, which add to its odb- 
sciousness of its own impotence ; and thus it plui^;e8 the deeper 
into the sentiment of its misery and of its nothingness. But m- 
sensibly, after having lived in this world as in a tomb, as in a 
prison, it perceives, however, that this tomb, this prison, is large; 
it moves there ; little by little it uses the liberty that is in it, and 
little by little appears the grandeur inherent in liberty. TUb 
liberty strengthens itself by exercise ; humanity begins to feel the 
beauty of life and of the world ; and the charm of the world asd 
of life, the sentiment intoxicating by its own fcH^ce, makes it (orgti 
all the rest Then arrives the reign of personality, the epoch of 
the finite ; you conceive that this epoch must be the second, and 
cannot be the first. When these two epochs have endured their 
time, the third will come, which can no longer be either the role 
of the infinite or that of the finite. Humanity never recoils ; but 
having exhausted the extremes, knowing itself in all its force as 
well as in all its weakness, it arrives at the tardy conception of 
the necessary relation between the finite and the infinite ; henee 
an epoch which, without being either the first or the second, rec* 
onciles them and sums them up, unfolds and stamps everywhere 
upon industry, upon the State, upon art, upon religicm, upon pln- 
losophy, the relation of the finite and the infinite ; and in histoiy 
gives to this relation its own expression, its own empire. 

Such is the order in which the epochs of humanity eoceM, 
each other; this order of succession covers another still inore 
profound. The order of succession is purely external ; it repr^ 
sents, thus to speak, the material mechanism of history. But I 
have shown how variety springs from unity, the finite from iSttb 
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mfinite, relative being from absolute being ; I have shown that 
unity, the infinite, being in itself absolute substance, being cause 
abo and absdute cause, could not have produced variety, the 
fnite, the relative ; so that true unity and veritable infinity being 
given, you have already in the germ variety and the finite, that 
ii^ finite and variated causes, a world animated and full of forces, 
and a humanity which is itself an active and productive power. 
80 the epochs of humanity not only sustain, one towards another, 
a relation of succession, they are bound to each other by a rela- 
tion of generation. The first epoch of himianity begets the 
Moond; in other terms, the results of the whole species pro- 
dnoed by the first become the germ of the second, the base upon 
which it works ; and the fecund remains of the two first epochs, 
ixxnbined together, serve for the cradle of the third. Thus his- 
tovy is not only a sublime geometry, it is a living geometry, an 
otganic whole, the different members of which are wholes which 
bave their life apart ; and which are, at the same time, so inti- 
mately penetrated with each other that they form the unity of 
gmasl life. The truth of history is the expression of this gen- 
eral life ; it is, therefore, not a dead truth which such or such an 
age ean percdve ; each century successively engenders it ; time 
alone can draw it forth entire from the harmonious work of ages, 
and it is nothing less than the progressive birth of humanity. 

What do I say ! History reflects not only the whole movement 
of humanity ; but as humanity is the summary of the universe, 
which is itself a manifestation of Qod, in the last analysb history 
ii nothing less than the last counter-stroke of divine action. The 
admiiable order which reigns there is a reflection of eternal 
order, and its laws have for their last principle God himself. 
Qcd, considered in his perpetual action upon the world and upon 
humanity, is Providence. It is because Qod or Providence is in 
Baftare, that nature has its necessary laws ; it is because I'mvi- 
dence is in humanity and in history, that humanity and hiaUyry 
have their necessary laws. This necessity, which the vulgar 
Sy which they confound with external and physical fatality, 
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and by which they designate and disfigure the diyine A)^nsdoiii» 
applied to the world, this necessity b the unanswerable demon- 
stration of the intervention of Providence in human aflBsurs, the 
demonstration of a moral government of the world. Great 
events are the decrees of this government, promulgated by the 
voice of time. History is the manifestation of God's supervision 
of humanity; the judgments of history are the judgments ci 
God himself. God has willed that humanity should have a 
regular development, that it might reflect something of hrmadt 
something of the intellectual and the intelligible, God being in- 
telligence in his essence, in his eternal movement^ and in his 
fundamental motive principles. Now, if history is the govern- 
ment of God made visible, every thing is there in its place ; and 
if every thing is there in its place, every thing is there for goodt 
for every thing arrives at an end, marked by a beneficent power. 
Hence, thb historic optimism which I have the honor to profeas, 
which is nothing less than the idea itself of civilization in rela- 
tion with its first and last principle, with Wm who has made it 
in making humanity, and who has formed every thing with 
weight and measure, for the greatest good of all things. Kther 
history is an insignificant phantasmagoria, and then it is a bitter 
and cruel mockery, or it has meaning, it is reasonable ; and if it 
is reasonable, it has laws, and necessary and beneficent laws, for 
every law must have these characters. To maintain the contrary 
is a blasphemy against existence and its author. 
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LECTURE Vni. 

THE PART OP GEOGBAPHY IN HISTORY. 

to Um histoiio syBtem aketohcd in the last lecture. Method which 
. it gave. Beaaty of history thus oonceived ; its morality ; its soientiilc 
cihsaoter. — ^Unjust contempt expressed by philosophers for history'. Ref- 
Vtition of Malebranche. — ^Rtiles of history. Fandamentol rule : nothing 
b Imigniflcant ; every thing has a meaning; every Uiing is related to 
Mine idea. — Application of this role to physical geography. Every place, 
taken on a great scale, represents an idea, one of the three ideas to which 
a& Ideas must be referr^. — General qnestion of the relation of places to 
man. — Climates. Defence and explanation of the opinion of Montes- 
qniea. — ^Determination of places and climates which correspond with the 
time great epochs of history. 

Ih the last lecture I enumerated and classified all the epochs 
of history ; I demonstrated that there are three epochs, neither 
noie nor less, in history ; that these three epochs sustain towards 
Moh other an invariahle reUilion of succession, and even that this 
nhAom of succession covers another more profound and more 
mtimate, the relation of generation ; so that the entire history 
of humanity is resolved into a great movement composed of 
three momenta, which not only succeed each other, but also 
eogeoder each other. Such is the system of history ; and this 
■ystan I have not borrowed from airy views and from chimerical 
eomUnations, but from the principle itself, and the only possible 
meanire of history, himumity. This method would bear the 
ngoroos apphcation of the method of observation and induction. 
In hd, you have seen that I have drawn it entirely from con- 
seJoosnesB of humanity. There also we are upon the solid ground 
of facts ; but of what facts ? Of facts which, aside from the 
tdfantage of being observable like external facts, have yet thai 
of being surrounded by an inunediate light, and of carrying thcii 
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aathority with themselves. This is the point from which 
started ; is the result of the induction to which we have had 
recourse. You know that, in the physical sciences, inductioB 
rests upon the supposition of the constancy of the laws oi na- 
ture.* A fact takes place, and you make an induction, jaa. 
transfer it to the future ; you foresee identical facts, you affirm 
that what has taken place to-day will take place to-morrow, that 
the sun which rises to-day will shine to-morrow upon the world- 
This induction supposes that the laws of nature are constant to 
themselves. So, here, the induction which I have made of hu- 
manity to history is founded upon a single supposition, that d 
the constancy of the laws of humanity. If human nature, like 
external nature, is constant to itself, there can be in its historical 
development only what is in its psychological development : one 
is the measure of the other. Now, in consciousness there are 
three terms in a certain order. Therefore, there can be in history 
only three terms, in the same order with that which conscious- 
ness has given us. This is not an abstract system ; it is, indeed, 
a real system, because it is supported by the very centre of all 
real thought, consciousness. Consciousness is the reality moat 
immediate and most certam for us ; and when we transfer it into 
history, we do nothing else than to follow the principle of aU 
reality, wherever it conducts us. 

Nay, more ; as history has been referred to human nature* to 
that has been referred to external nature, in the bosom of which 
it is made visible. Man b not the effect, and nature the cause, 
we have seen ; but there is between nature and man a manifest 
harmony of general characters, of general laws. There is moce 
yet : just as we have related humanity to nature, so we have 
been able to refer this external nature and human nature, with 
their characters and general laws, to a common principle from 



* Upon the principle of the stability of the lawB of nature, see . 
tionlariy the lit Series, Vol. 4th, Leotore 80, page 882; and Lectori' S% 
P«ge484. 
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wliieli nature and man emanate ; and in this principle we hare 
foond in germ, under the form of substantial and undeveloped 
powers, all the elements which later, fallen into time and space, 
will ccmstitute the forces and the laws of nature, the forces and 
ttie laws of humanity. Hence the history of our species, the his- 
toiy of this particular being, limited and bounded, which we call 
1, this history is allied to this vast universe, and by this vast 
to the Author of all things. 

Thus history is not an anomaly in the general order ; it is veri- 
iaUe in all its degrees by all the degrees of universal existence, 
at these d^^rees are verifiable by one another. Are you in doubt 
iritfa respect to the essential characters of the divinity ? Address 
jDuraelf to the world, for the effect ought to reflect more or less 
the cause. Are you in doubt with respect to the characters of 
the world ? Address yourself to humanity, for humanity agrees 
with it, and ought to express it. Are you in doubt with respect 
to the order and the course of history ? Address yourself at once 
to bomanity, to nature, and to divinity. Prove and master with- 
out eessation all these degrees of general order, one by the other ; 
this verification will constantly give you the same result. You 
that history reproduces the successive movements of universal 
in the succession of its epochs. History thus conceived 
k eminently beautiful ; it is admirable poetry, the drama or the 
epopee of the human race. 

Not only is history thus conceived beautiful, but then also, and 
only then, has it a high morality. In fact, deny or weaken the 
ijatem of history, deny or weaken its laws and its plan, and you 
win break or loosen the cord which binds history to humanity 
and to the world, and thereby to Qod. Qod, considered without 
idatioQ with the world and humanity, undoubtedly still exists, 
be exists wholly in the depths of his essence, invisible, inacces- 
able, incomprehensible ; but this is no longer the Qod of the 
vorid and the God of humanity ; it is no longer a Qod who over- 
looks and superintends his work, the God whom men adore and 
Mess under the name of providence. Upon what condition does 
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provideLce exist ? Upon the condition that God, without* it m 
troe, thus exhausting his heing, passes into the worid and into 
humanity, and, consequently, into history ; that he there depofiito 
something of himself, that he establishes there wisdom^ justice, 
and order, an order invariable as its author. Providence is in- 
volved in the question of the necessity of the laws of history. To 
denv the one is to shake the other, is to reverse or obscure the 
moral and divine government of human things. If, therefore, aoy 
one should dare to give to our system the names of panthekni 
and of fatalism, that is, indirectly, or rather very directly, shovld 
accuse us of atheism, it would be necessary, in order to defmd 
ourselves, to throw back in our turn this amiable accusation upOD 
those who make it : for the true God with us, is a God in r^ 
tion with humanity, a providence ; and providence cannot be ex- 
iled from history, for God's purposes in regard to humanity need 
a development of humanity in history. Now, if providence is in 
history, it is very necessary that it should be there with a plan, 
with a fixed plan, that is, with necessary laws. The, necessity ol 
the laws of history, with their high character of wisdom and jua- 
tice, is the visible form of providence in history. 

Thus the system which I have developed to you is alone monL 
at the same time that it is alone beautiful ; I will add, that it is 
alone scientific. In fact, that which constitutes science, is the 
suppression of every anomaly, order substituted for that which k 
arbitrary, reality for appearance, reason for the senses and the im- 
agination, particular phenomena recalled and elevated to their 
general laws. 

History is therefore beautiful, moral, scientific. Considened 
under this point of view, it presents itself to the r^ard of a phi- 
losopher as a worthy object of study and meditation. 

One day Father Malebranche, entering into the i^Murtment of • 
yoimg man, who was afterwards the illustrious Chancellor D'A- 
guesseau, found him occupied in reading Thucydides ; upon whiA 
the good and pleasant Malebranche got somewhat in a pfwmwi, 
and reproached his young friend with seeking onlyamuaeinentt 
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for his imaginiition, with stopping like a ohild at accidental facts, 
which might or might not have happened, instead of occupying 
himaelf with himself, with man, with his destiny, with Qod, in 
hgi, with the ideas of philosophy. And D'Aguesseau, I think, quit 
Thncydides for Descartes. If I had heen in his place I would 
haire taken Descartes very willingly, but I would have kept Thu- 
ey^des, and that upon the very strength of the system of Male- 
fanuwh. I should have been able to reply to Malcbranche : " How 
don it happen that you, a philosopher, should thus despise his- 
toiy ? You see all things in God, and with some explanation 
yon are right. But if every thing is in Gkxi, it seems that Ood 
moat be in every thing, that he must be in this world, and espe- 
fUOj in humanity, in every thing that belongs to humanity, and, 
eooaequently, in its history. The study of history is, therefore, 
enentially a philosophical study.*' I know not what, with his 
prineiplea, Malebranche could have responded to this. I regard 
Ustoty as the counterproof of philosophy, as a philosophy alto- 
gether; and it is from this point of view that I take the essential 
rale of history. 

Eyery thing has a reason for being, every thing has its idea, its 
prineiple, its law ; nothing is insignificant, every thing has its mean- 
ing ; it is this meaning which we must work to decipher, it is this 
ling which the philosophic historian has the task and the mis- 
to discern, to disengage, to bring to light. The world of 
ideas is concealed in the world of facts. Facts, in themselves, are 
ioHgmficant; but, fertilized by reason, they manifest the idea 
which they envelop, become reasonable, intelligible ; they are no 
knger, then, simple facts which fall under the observation of the 
■ en sca , they are ideas which reason comprehends. One does well 
to re-collect facts as they occur ; they are the material of history, 
Imtnot history itself. History, properly so called ; history, par 
mKiilenee ; history, worthy of the name (Id'rupia, from i^ijfAi, 
lil#rafu, to know), is the science of the relation of facts to ideas. 
The first duty of the philosophic historian is, therefore, to demand 
ef frets what they signify, the idea which they express, the rela- 
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finite, or the relation of the finite to the infinite ; such is the 
fiHmula which the philosophy of history imposes upon every 
place, such is the formula which I pledge myself to bring forth 
from every given place : or, it would be necessary that this place 
ahoold be insignificant, that is, that it should want a reason for 
being and a lav. Now, I know of nothing in the world which 
baa no reason for being, which has no law ; and every law can 
be expressed by a philosophic formula. These philosophic form* 
alas frighten the senses, the imagination, and those shadows of 
ideas which the associations of the senses and the imagination 
angender, and which usurp the appearance of common sense. 
And above all, these formulas, so frightful in their first appear- 
ance,, are only reason in all its rigor, good sense elevated to the 
bighest power. In fact, what I have just said to you in the 
language of metaphysics, you have said to yourselves a hundred 
times ; all the world knows it and repeats it ; and the para- 
doxical formula of science resolves itself then into a prejudice ol 
oommon sense. 

Disregard the words, consider only the ideas. Which one of 
jaa believes that the land which he inhabits, the air which he 
bnathes, the mountains or the rivers which are his neighbors, 
(be climate and all the impressions which result from it ; in a 
word, that the external world is indifferent to him, and exercises 
vpon him no influence ? It would be on yoi|r part an idealism 
aomewhat extraordinary ; I imagine that you think with all the 
world that the soul is distinct from, but not absolutely indepen- 
dent of the body. Do you think, and does any one ever think 
tbat the man of the mountains has, and could have the same 
babits, the same character, the same ideas as the man of the 
plain, of the river-side, of the island ? Do you suppose that 
tbe man whom the fires of the torrid zone consume, might be 
called to the same destiny in this world, as he who inhabits the 
desert icy regions of Siberia ? Well ! that which is true of these 
4wo extremes of the frigid and of the torrid zone ought to be 
equally true of two intermediate places, and of all latitudes. 
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bong admitted, Montesquieu foUowB it into all itB consequences ; 
how, descending from the heights of a general idea, he applies 
it to all human institutions, civil, religious, and military, to the 
■m^lWwA as well as the greatest laws. This is the triumph of the 
philoBophic spirit In fact, there ore no vacant places that 
separate things; they are all tied and held together. There 
begiiis to spread among us, upon the ruins of materialism, I 
know not what sentimental and pusillanimous spiritualism, good 
for children and women, and which would be no less fotal to 
tne science than materialism. I shall combat one with as much 
fciwnPMt as I have combated the other. Undoubtedly, the re- 
lation of man and nature is not a relation of effect to cause, but 
HMO and nature are two great effects which, coming from the 
flune cause, bear the same characters ; so that the earth, and he 
who inhabits it, man and nature, are in perfect harmony. It is 
thiii» It is only thus that the thought of Montesquieu must be 
voderstood. 

fineh a climate given, such a people follows. I conclude from 
this that two different places represent different ideas, and that 
eooaeqiiently if we wish to search in this vast universe for the 
thwitrft of the three great epochs into which we have divided the 
dtvdopment of humanity, we shall not be able to place in the 
nme country and under the same climate these three epochs so 
diwiiniliii There are three different epochs, therefore three dif- 
ferent theatres for these three epochs. We have the epoch of 
the infinite, that of the finite, and that of the relation between 
the infinite and the finite. Where shall we place the first ? Let 
a theatre for this epoch of humanity which ought to rep- 
ihe infinite, unity, immobility. 

Let ua attempt to give as a theatre for the epoch of the infi- 
nite^ if you will permit me to express myself thus, some countries 
copriitiBg of border-lands, the banks of great rivers, the coasts 
of «eaa that are sufficiently large to excite enterprise, but not so 
vait as to discourage it and weary it out. An arm of the sea is 
not a barrier as it is usually supposed ; it is a tie between na* 

Vol. I. 8 
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I which has the appearance of separating them, and which 

Ad extended border-lands, considerable rivers, an inland sea ; 
to these, muuntaiiu, sufficiently elevated to shade the sun 
to form diversities, and not bo high aa to hinder easy sod 
lent communicalion ; I osk if you would mtnist to these 
?8 the development of the epoch of the infinite. What ! 

>t ! will the human race he sUttionary where nature is active 
continually exciting to action 1 Will there be little indus- 
.nd commerce in the presence of this sea which inntes man, 
rht of those opposite shores wliich call him to perpetual ex- 
ges ? Will a taate he fonnod for the gigantic where nature 

II sides is circumscribed and measured ? Wliat ! will mas 
his works have the clmracter of absolute unity and of imifomi- 
where every thing tends to division, where every thing in- 

ent to such a hypothesis "? Vary the hypothesis : seek a 
Lre for tlie epoch of history which ought to represent the 
of Ihe finite, of morcnient, of activil y, of liberty, of individn- 
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evidently there will not be sufficient play for all the extreme^ 
and for all the relations of all the extremes ? 

I ask if you are able to accept these hypotheses, if you are 
able to conceive that a small island may at once be a great terri- 
torial and maritime power ? I ask you if it is in border coun- 
tries that you will place immobility, and upon the plateau of 
immense mountains the seat of movement ? All this is impos- 
aiUe ; reason absolutely rejects it. Therefore places have also 
their laws, and when a place has a particular character, it irre- 
Mtibly produces a certain human development ; or, to express 
myielf more exactly, it necessarily coincides with a particular 
haman development. The epoch of the infinite will have there- 
fore for its theatre an immense continent, all the parts of which 
will be compact, immobile and indivisible as unity ; and as it 
irill necessarily border upon some sea, it will border upon the 
oeean, and will contain with immense deserts almost impassable 
mountains. On the other hand, the epoch of the finite will 
oceapy border countries, the shores of some inland sea ; for in- 
Ind seas, representing the crisis and the fermentation of nature, 
are the natural centre, the bond and the rallying point of the 
great movements of civilization and of humanity. Finally, be 
nsmned that the epoch which ought to represent in hbtory the 
relation of the finite to the infinite, will be a considerable conti- 
lieiit» sufficiently and not too compact, of very proportionate 
length and breadth, which, bordering on the ocean, will also have 
inland seas, great rivers which traverse the land in every direc- 
tion, so that movement and immobility, so that duration and 
time, so that the finite and the infinite might find there their 
place, so that nothing remains in a state of frozen unity, and so 
that nothing is dissolved, so that every thing endures, and, at 
the same time, so that every thing develops itself, so that all the 
extremes may be there and with their harmony. 

Three epochs there are of civilization, therefore three different 
theatres for these three epochs ; and if these epochs succeed each 
ether, as we have shown, it will be necessary that civifizatioo 
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hd go from one theatre to another, Hnd should make the tour 

iirld, in following the physical movements of lands and 

corresponding to that of the epochs such as we havo 

mined it. History is opened wilh the epoch of the infinite 

inity ; therefore civiliMtion mu^t have commenced upon 

^h and immense continent in order to expand itself over the 

md to arrive at the centre of the world's movement and 

lentation, and then to go out from thia whirlpool of the history 

Khe globe, if I can thus eipress myself, not for the purpose 

fuming upon the mountaiuR whence it descended (for hu* 

■ty never turns back), but to mwch on, into unknown re- 

f, and, rich with the treasures it has received in its couree, 

deposit them in another continent, which, by its vh- 

configumtion, by it* eirquisite temperature, by the mixture 

IS and lands, of mountains and plains, may be propitious for 

Complete and harmonious development of humanity. 

ance. Behold the theatre prepared ; behold this 
e marvellously arranged and distributed to receive him who 
;t upon it so great a part. 
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LECTURE IX. 

NATIONS. 

of thm Lectiira :— PbiloBOphy of hiiitory applind Vt tlin niwly of iin 
-Dbcarding the question of a primitivo |Hsoplft. -Mnn of h rmtliMi , 
t of this idea in nil the conHtitucnt H<;inftnt« of a imtlon, miil 
m industry, Uws, art, and roliffion.— To noixn thi ntlutiorm of iUtmi 
toesch other, their rclutionH of nnUrriority (fr of iKmtcri'irlly, of 
•vptriority or of inferiority, eHp4!cia1ly tlutir hurinony. rhiNmophy, m 
Mad&BgtXl the elements of anation^M nvili/ation, U \in lunl rxprrAntoii. 
Tbt MMmblances, and ospcdully the iVifffmufttn of tUn vnrlouN huiIohh oI 
Um Mine epoch. — ^The idea of war.— MotivirH for tho f*'.U:)ir\iy of f{ri'NL Imt 
tioB^ — ^Morality of victory. — IliHtf^riKal imtK/rtanci; of irar, of Uim inlllUrv 
nfolatioDB of a people, even of tlio ino'lc of warfam. 

In the last lecture I rapidly indir'Jitifd tli<; |((!n«:rul rflutioriR 
which bind physical geography to liJHtory ; it Im our puriHuw; to 
day, npon this stage of the world tliuH prcpan^d, Ut tAmt'ivr thf 
aetioii of nations, and to df^tcrmirw; th«; g«;nfTfil im\t4u'Xn uwU't 
which nations present thcmHcIveM and n-nomiw.iul i\ifini>i4'Ut'H to 
pUkMophy of history. 

is there but one primitive in:{p\tU% that in, a Miip^h nuu% and 
OQOKquently a single languagf;, a mngK; n:ligiort, a ninglf! |iliilfiH 
0|ihj9 which, starting from only one c«:ntn: and a hingl<! ffK'.wi, 
i|iread themselves successively over the whole duw, of the glol;<% 
ao that civilization may have bf'^;n pr^xluc^'^ hy hv'Juih of eorn 
■maication, and history may )x: only a tradition ; or hiAtuul h/m 
ImUxry any other foundation tlian human nature, the nature 
vfaieh is common to us all, and which, frvery where the Harne, 
hat everywhere modified, develops itself everywhere with itn 
hannoDieB and its differences? Buch in the fimt qu^^tion 
wlueh philosophy of history encounters on its way. In rny 
is question is more embarrassing than important. In 
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whether diffnent nuktas and a nml«d ciriliiatkm start 
a aogle source, or wbelhej- this Tariety nay ha»-e banun 
re for its angle root, ii is at ail erents (xrtais that this 
itire people, or this common nature, has l«roiinitt«d in dif- 
il derelopmentx, and these different derelopmenU alone Ml 
T the cogniisace of history. The historic element, we bare 
dy seen, ii the element of diffi?Tenc«. Suppose, therefore, 
roitive people, or a nature essentially identical ; yet joa an 
ible to bold fast there ; it U neceasaiy that yoQ should arrive 
^elopments, that is, at differences, in order to arrive at his- 
Now, aa there an? three different epochs in history, it 
*ii that for these three epochs essentially different, there 
. leaving untouched the question of the common foundation 
istory and of natiooa, there most, I repeat, necessarily be 
; very distinct orders of population. I say. three orders of 
italioa, and not three nations, because if each epoch is one 
le sense in which there is one element of human nature 
h prevails over all the other elements, one idea which, rui- 
iver all the other ideas, gives to them all its own charact«r, 
not less true that there exists, by the side of, or under the 
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dements of an epoch ought to sustain with each other to consti- 
tute the differences and the real life of this epoch. 

The philosophy of history, in order to comprehend well an 
epoch, and the different nations of this epoch, divides them at 
fint, takes each one apart, and examines it. What does it de- 
mand of each nation ? Under how many aspects docs it con- 
■ider it ? There are four, in my opinion, which, by their impor- 
tance, claim a particular attention. I wUl rapidly indicate them. 

Philosophy of history in regarding a nation ought to recog- 
nbe before all why this nation has come into the world, what it 
baa there to do, what end it pursues, what idea it represents. 
Bemaik, that if this nation does not represent an idea, its exist- 
ence is simply unintelligible ; the events by which it develops 
haelfy having no common end, have no common measure, and 
fbnn then a perpetual diversity without any common unity, 
that is, without any possibility of being comprehended. In 
eider to comprehend the different events which take place in a 
natioDy we must be able to refer them to some common idea ; 
nd this idea is that which this nation is called to represent. 
TkoB to demand of a nation what it comes to do in this world, 
wliat destiny it ought to accomplish, what idea it represents, is 
the fifst rule of the philosophy of history. Behold the second. 

If every nation is called to represent an idea, the events of 
which the life of this nation is composed, aspire to and end at 
the complete representation of this idea ; whence it follows that 
the order in which these events succeed each other is a true 
evder of progression ; it is this progress which it is necessary to 
TCOognize and follow, under penalty of not comprehending any 
thing important in the history of this nation. Let me suppose, 
tor example, that you knew not that the Roman natioii had been 
eaUed to represent upon the earth such or such an idea, to at- 
tain such or such an end, consequently to pursue and accom- 
ffiah it by a continuous prepress ; then, when you arc at the 
van of Sylla and Marius, you know not whether you are at 
the eommencement, the middle, or the end of Roman history ; 
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you are not able to find your place in this history, except b^ 
regarding the number of the volume and the number of the pageu 
An end being given, the history of a nation is a perpetual pnK 
gress. It is this which is all light ; I add, it is this which » 
all interest ; for true interest is in the connecticm and the devet- 
opment of things, and every development is progress. It is noi 
necessary to stop at the vague idea of perfecting ; for, as we 
have demonstrated,* we are able to measure perfectibility oi^ 
so far as we have measured the type of perfection. Now, the 
type of the relative perfection of a nation, is the idea which tUt 
nation ought to accomplish. Every thing leads tis back to 
search for the idea of each nation, and for the progressive move* 
ment of this nation towards the accomplishment of this idea. 

Now, it is with a nation as with an individuaL An indi- 
vidual is not complete unless he has developed in himself, ae> 
cording to the measure of his abilities, the idea of the useful, of 
the just, of the beautiful, of the holy, of the true. A nation m 
not complete unless it unfolds, thus to speak, the idea which it is 
called to represent, by industry, the State, art, religion, and pltt-^ 
losophy : the development of a nation is accomplished only whetf 
it has exhausted all these spheres of activity. Therefcn^ phikMO* 
phy of history, if it would understand a nation weU, after having 
determined the idea ^f this nation, and after being well penetrated 
with the principle that this nation accomplishes this idea progreor. 
sively, ought to search out and follow this progress in each one 
of the five elements which I have just mentioned ; and at first in 
industry, in the laws, in art, and in religion. 

And it is not sufficient for the philosophy of history to examine 
these five elements one after the other, it is necessary that it 
should compare them with each other in order to seize thw rel»-^ 
tions, for these relations are far from being insignificant. It.ii' 
necessary that it should examine whether such or such an ela* 
ment precedes the others or follows them, which rules or whkdii 

* Lecture 6 of this Vol, p. 160. 
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it rabordinate ; it is necessary that it should search out, above all» 
tlie relation between the religious element and the political ele- 
RMBt ; whether religion precedes and governs the other elements, 
vbieh are then, in some manner, grouped about it ; or whether, 
OB ibe contraiy, it is the political element which rules at first or 
wUch ends by ruling all the others. 

It is in considering a nation under these different points of view, 
■nd which, above all, are intimately bound together, that philoso- 
|ihy of history will shun the partial and confined views which 
hsfe 10 often kd it astray. Often the historian, preoccupied 
with a particular interest, for example, political interest, considers 
bk m nation the political element almost exclusively ; or, preoccu- 
pied with the idea of religion, he considers almost exclusively the 
nXponm element ; and then either he neglects all the other ele- 
and mutilates history, or, without neglecting them, he im- 
on them all the character which he borrows from the only 
It which he considers, and if he does not mutilate history, 
hf& fidsifies it In this case, history is very clear, for I know no 
means of clearness than the predominance of a particular 
Philosophy of history ought to embrace all — industry, laws, 
religion ; but we conceive that its last result, that is, the last 
iomrala under which it sums up a nation, reflecting the charactero, 
■I ones harmonious and various, of several ideas, cannot have the 
simplicity which easily accompanies exclusive formulas. Will 
jott connder a nation only on the political side ? Even the most 
davated political formula is not very embarrassing. It is more 
diflieult to comprehend and express the fundamental idea of the 
religion of a people, and we enter at once upon paths more som- 
bn. We are in paths not less obscure when we would penetrate 
ths intricate and mysterious sense of the monuments of the arts. 
fial there is another order of research, more obscure still in ap- 
pfianrci, although all true light is in it ; I mean to speak of met- 
apbjsiea. 

Tlie thought of man develops itself in different ways, but it 
aimes at a comprehension of itself only when, in regard to every 

8* 
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thing that it has conceived, it asks itself: Is all this trae in itsdf? 
What is the foundation of all this ? What arc the principal se- 
crets, that is, the general ideas which all these things envelop ? 
And is it possible to elevate these ideas to a higher d^^ree of 
generality still ? for it is necessary to stop only at the impaasaUe 
boundaries of thought, that is, at what is most general, at the 
highest abstraction, at the highest simplicity. There, undoubted- 
ly, every thing is obscure for the senses and the imaginatMHi ; hot 
there, also, all is lucid for reflection. In r^;ard to every sabje^ 
so long as we have not arrived at the elementary ideas of this 
subject, at its metaphysics, we have arrived at the foundaAioD cf 
nothing, we are ignorant of the last expression oi every thing. 

But with what are metaphysics occupied ? Take the books of 
metaphysics ; I do not say to you : Take such or such a book, 
but take any one you choose, take Plato or Aristotle, take Male- 
branche or Leibnitz ; do more : open Condillac ; certainly he m 
not incomprehensible from his profundity. What are the prob- 
lems that he tries to solve ? Of what does he speak ? What 
does he say ? That there are in thought only ideas of sensatUB 
generalized, that is, particular ideas added to each other, that k, 
contingent ideas. According to Condillac, every thing is oootn- 
gent, variable, finite. Condillac denies the infinite, unity, sub- 
stance, etc., and reduces every thing to the indefinite, to the finile 
multiplied by itself, to a simple collection of quantities and aeoi- 
dents,* etc. I do not invent, I relate. On the other hand, tske 
idealism ; it admits with great reluctance the contingent, the mul- . 
tiple, the finite, and plunges into the depths of the cause, of the 
one, of the necessary, of the absolute, of being in itself. Behold 
the field of metaphysics, behold its language. It b not I who 
have created these problems or these terms, I accept them ham 
the hand of centuries ; and when fine wits, in the fiastidioiisoeB 
which they mistake for wise circumspection, accuse these forma* 
las, they accuse, therefore, philosophy itself; for ever siiioe the 



* On Condiilao, iee iBt Series, Vol. 8, LectnTM 9 and 8. 
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dij of its birth it has treated of no other sabjects, it has used no 
other language. From Kapila* to Aristotle, from Aristotle to 
IStBt, the matter and language of metaphysics have not changed, 
finr the end of metaphysics has remained the same, to wit, to re- 
daoe thought to its essential elements ; and its elements, always 
pietiy nearly the same, assume always pretty nearly the same 



' You see, either it is necessary to pretend that in every epoch 
phikMophy is arbitrary and insignificant ; that philosophers are 
idlen who draw at hazard from their reveries a certain number of 
< yit B m% without relation with the spirit of the times, without re- 
kUioD with the other elements of the civilization of a nation ; or, 
if yoa do not dare to maintain this assertion, if you admit that 
philosophy is in intimate relation with the epoch and the people 
which produced it, I will ask you if philosophy does not reflect 
the whole contemporaneous civilization under the form most gen- 
waly most abstract, most simple, and, consequently, in reality 
dnrest All our preceding lectures terminate in thb result. Do 
joa admit it ? Then behold the conclusion which it reasonably 
knpoMs upon you ; it is, that when we characterize a nation or an 
fpoeh by its philosophy, we draw from their bosom that which 
contained there, that which, developing itself at first in the 
form of art, of religion, of industry, and politics, returns 
ilKlf, in its generality and its profundity, under the philo- 
■cphic form. Now, what are philosophic formulas ? We have 
that they are the contingent and the necessary, they are sub- 
and cause, the absolute and the relative, the infinite and 
db»filite. The philosophy of hist<»7 is, therefore, condemned to 
also this language, to r^ard the metaphysics of a nation^ 
be ^porant of this nation in its most elevated and most cer- 



''^When we have studied and recognized industry, the arts, the 
g^ftiniiiient, the religion, the philosophy of a nation, we know 



* See, In this Series, Vol. 2, Lecture 5. 
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□ iUi?lf ; it b then necessary to compue it with the other 

.ions which are embraced in the same epoch of the world. 

tvery epoch is one, as every natton is one, in its fundamental 

men, and at the same time it is diverse by reason of the diveree 

as H'hich ought also to play their part there : it ought to 

itain different nations to represent different ideas ; it is there- 

e necessary to eianiine the rehitlons of different nations of 

e epoch whh each other. They necessarily have resem- 

llances greater than their differences, because all belong to one 

pid the same epoch. Philosophy of history must seiie these 

mblanccs. But it ought not to stop at vague and general 

B-scmblances; it ought to search out in detail vrhat in these 

Ti'rent nations are the corresponding cfaaj-actcrs of industry, of 

vs, of arts, of religions, of philosophic systems. When phi- 

ftsopliy of history shall have thus studied the industry, the 

Ks. the arts, the religions, the philosophic systems of the dif- 

■ent nations of an epoch, it will see that all these elements 

s analogy. The results obtained by the pro- 

n of a particular nation will not be changed. 
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diflferent ideas. Each nation represents one idea, and not anoth- 
er^ This idea, general in itself, is particular relatively with those 
which the other nations of the same epoch represent ; it is par- 
tieular, it is itself and not another, and in this respect it excludes 
evwy other than itself ; it excludes it so far as it either does not 
mderetand it or rejects it. Every idea which rules in a nation 
TtthM there as the single idea which represents for this nation 
the whole truth ; and, above all, far from being the whole truth, 
^it npiesents it only on one side, and in an imperfect manner, 
■-m that which is particular and bounded has to represent \mi- 
ywntl and absolute truth. 

' ' How do these differences of different nations subsist together ? 

Are they not able to coexist in peace ? No, for upon what 

- eondition can an incomplete land exclusive idea live in peace by 

the aide of another exclusive and incomplete idea ? It is upon 

• the condition of being recognized by philosophy as incomplete 
' nd exclusive, and at the same time accepted by philosophy as 

eontaining a portion of truth. To the eyes of philosophy all 
'eadiutve ideas are false on one side and true on another ; it 
-eiaeepts them all, combines them and reconciles them in the bo- 

• eom of a vast system where each one finds its place. That 
^^*irhieh a wise philosophy does, history does also, by the aid of 
-•eentiines, in its universal movement, and in the ample system it 
' engenden and successively unrolls. But it is not so with a na- 

tieo : a nation is neither an eclectic philosophy nor entire hu- 
iauiity; it is only a particular people ; it takes, therefore, for 
true that which is only relatively true; it holds as absolute 
trath that which, being only relative truth with the pretension 
of bong absolute truth, is an error. 

The particular ideas of the different nations of the same 

' epoch do not know themselves as particular ideas, that is, as 
€ichi8ive and false, but regarding themselves as true, that is, as 
ooanplete and absolute, they aspire to dominion, and encounter 
each other in this pretension of being alone true, and alone 

' worthy of dominkm. In that is the indestructible root of war. 
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nliich for philosophy is only a distinction, in the hands of 
is a hostile principle, and diveratties tuid difTercnces be- 
:, upon the theatre of history, oppositions, contradictions, 
icts. Tlus is not less true in regard to the internal life of a 
n then in the external r^Utions of nations with each other, 
laie distinguished as the elements of a nation's life, indus- 
the State, art, n-ligion, and philosophy ; we have spoken ot 

; no one is willing to be subordinate ; it is not even suffi- 
for them to coexist with independence and with harmony ; 
strive to conquer and absorb e;icb other. Thus industry, 
fly occupied with utility, would reduce to that all the rest; 
?tate continually eneroiicbes upon and attempts to draw all 
Its sphere ; t«)igion, daughter of heaven, cannot consent to 
«te its empire, and thinks it has the right to give laws to 
itry, to the State, and to art, which last, on its side, sacri- 
every thing to the sentiment of beauty and to iU particular 
PhiloTOph^^l^jea^abl^Rpec^^ 
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of different nations, in this concussion, the idea which shall be 
moit feeble will be destroyed by the strongest, that is, will be 
abiorbed by it ; now the strongest idea in an epoch is necessa- 
rily that which is most in accordance with the spirit itself of this 
epoch. Each nation represents an idea ; the different nations 
of the same epoch represent different ideas ; the nation which 
represents the idea most in accordance with the general spirit of 
the epoch, is the nation called to dominion. When the idea of 
a mtion has served its time, this nation disappears ; but it does 
not easily give up its place, it is necessary that another nation 
ahoald dispute with it its place, and should wrest its place 
from it ; hence war. The defeat of a nation that has served its 
time, the victory of a nation that has its time to serve, and is call- 
ed to empire, — behold the certain and inevitable effect of war. 

I make no apology for war, I explain it. Again, if ideas are 
the prises in war, and if that which wins is necessarily that which 
has the most future, it is necessary that that should win, and for 
thii end that there should be war ; unless you should wish to 
retaid the future, to arrest civilization ; imless you should wish 
that the human race might be immobile and stationary. The 
hypothesis of a state of perpetual peace in the human race is 
the hypothesis of absolute immobility. Take away all war, and 
in place of three epochs there will be only one ; for it is clear 
that one will not willingly give place to another, and there will 
never be but one and the same epoch. There will not only be 
baft one epoch, but in that there will be no progress ; for the 
diffiBrences will not be blended, and each nation will eternally 
remain in the brutishness of the particular and exclusive idea 
which subjugates it, and which, good for a time, if it should 
nerer be modified, would be the condemnation of this nation to 
perpetual error. Thus a nation is progressive only on the con- 
dilioa of war. It is not I, but history, that says war is nothing 
ebe than the bloody exchange of ideas ; a battle is nothing else 
than the combat of error with truth ; I say with truth, because 
in an epoch a less error is a truth relatively to a greater error, 
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an error which hae wned its time ; victory is nothing eke 
n the victory of the truth of to-day over the truth of yeoter- 

'hus when two armies meet, there is presented a much greater 
ctacle than that from which philanthropy luma away her 

i?r down, that which is surirly a great misfortune. But. in Hk 
: place, death is a phenomenon of universal life, which does 
take place solely on the field of battle ; and, after all, as it 
been said, war changes very little the tables of mortality. 

1 then it is not death which in itself is deplorable, it is unjust 
th, unjustly given or received. That thousands of hearts 
ch are beating ut this moment shall cease to beat, b a mouni- 
facl : but that a drop of innocent blood may be shed, is a fact 

son who perishes ought a thousand limes more to excite the 
or grief of humanity, than whole armies of heroes who know 
t they are going to death, and who meet it freely for a cause 
ich is just in their eyes, and which is dear to them. In great 
th's men are not the objects of conlention. but causes : the op- 
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tfemoi? It k because at Platea there were at stake neither 
fdaoes nor men, but the cause, and this cause was very great : it 
not only the liberty of a few tribes yet half-barbarous, which 
staked at Platea, there were engaged the past and the future 
«f the world, the ancient spirit and the new spirit which encoun- 
tered each other in a bloody mannw. Victory remained with the 
^nrit ; behold why the name of Platea is so full of solemn 
It was the same in the batUe of Arbela : it was not 
an engagement between the family of Darius and the Macedonian 
dynasty, for humanity was very litUe interested in either ; but at 
AiMa (and that was, perhaps, the most important day of an- 
liqpnty) it was declared that not only the new spirit was able to 
mat the ancient, as it had been able at Marathon and Platea, but 
it was demonstrated that the new spirit was stronger than the 
aneieDt, that it was in a condition to return its visits, and to make 
them somewhat longer. In fact, the results of Arbela endured 
two eenturies. Two himdred years after the battle of Arbela, 
the traces of Alexander, a Oreek civilization, an empire entirely 
. Greek, were stiU in Bactriana and Sogdiana, and upon the banks 
of the Indus. The same consideration attaches the same interest 
to Pharsalia. I love, and surely I honor the last of the Brutuses, 
,. but he represented the ancient spirit, and the new spirit was on 
tlia side oi Caesar; this long strife, which Niebuhr has so well 
diMsemed, and described in his Roman history from its origin, be- 
tmum the patricians and plebeians, this strife of several centuries 
ended at Pharsalia. Csesar was a Cornelian by family, not by 
Vm spbit ; he succeeded, not Sylla, but Marius, who succeeded the 
GnechL The new spirit demanded a larger place ; it gained it 
at Pharsalia. That was not the day of Roman liberty, but that 
of denK)cracy, for democracy and liberty are not synonymous. 
Bfiery democracy, to endure, requires a master to govern it ; that 
. . jdi^ it took one, the most magnanimous and the wisest, in the 
, penoQ of Caesar. It is the same with all great battles. I am 
not Me here to give you a course of lectures on battles ; take 
dMni all one after another; take Poitiers, take Lepanto, take 
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Lutzen, etc. ; all are celebrated, because in all men were not in 
question, but ideas ; they Interest humanity, because humanity 
comprehends marvellously well that it is she who is engaged on 
the field of battle. 

The hazards of war and of the diverse fortune of combats are 
spoken of without cessation ; for my own part, I think there is 
very little chance in war : the dice are loaded, it seems, for I defy 
any one to cite me a single game lost by humanity. In reaUtj, 
there is not a single battle which has taken a turn detrimental to 
civilization. Civilization may receive some check, arms are inooQ- 
stant ; but in the end the advantage, the gain, and the honor of 
the campaign remain to it. Every time that the spirit of the past 
and the spirit of the future shall find themselves engaged, the ad- 
vantage will necessarily remain with the new spirit. We have 
seen that history has its laws : if history has its laws, war, which 
plays so great a part in history, which represents its great move- 
ments, and, thus to speak, its crises, war also ought to have its 
laws, and its necessary laws ; and if, as we have established it, 
history, with its great events, is nothing else than the judgment 
of God upon humanity, we can say that war is nothing else than 
the pronouncing of this judgment, and that battles are its signal 
promulgation ; defeats and the end of a nation are the decrees of 
civilization and of God himself, in regard to this nation, which 
they declare to be behind the present tune, to be in opposition 
with the progress of the world, and, consequently, to be blotted 
out from the book of life. 

I have proved that war and battles are, first, inevitable ; second- 
ly, beneficial. I have vindicated victory as necessary and useful ; 
[ undertake, nevertheless, to vindicate it as just, in the strictest 
sense of the word. We usually see in success only a triumph of 
force, and an honorable sympathy draws us towards the van- 
quished ; I hope I have shown that, inasmuch as there alwaya 
must be a vanquished party, and inasmuch as the vanquished 
party is always that which ought to be vanquished, to accuae 
the vanquisher and to take part against victory, is to take piit 
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against humanity, and to complain of the progress of dvilization. 
It ia necessary to go further, it is necessary to prove that the van- 
quished party deserved to be vanquished ; that the vanquishing 
party not only serves the cause of civilization, but that it is better, 
more moral than the vanquished party. If it were not so, there 
would be a contradiction between morality and civilization, which 
ia impossible, for both are only two sides of the same idea. 

In general, every thing is just in this world ; prosperity and 
adveiaity are dealt out as they ought to be. I speak in general 
tflVBM^ and saving the exceptions. Virtue and prosperity, misfor- 
tune and vice, are in necessary harmony.* It is impossible for us 
not to attach the idea of merit and demerit to the idea of just and 
nnjiist. He who has done well, believes and knows that to him 
ii due a recompense proportioned to his merit. The disinterested 
and dispassionate spectator forms the same judgment. Benedic- 
tions are naturally addressed to virtue, maledictions to real or 
■apposed crimes. The necessary harmony between prosperity 
and virtue, between misfortune and vice, is a belief of the human 
nee which, under one form or another, b manifested in its ac- 
tions or its words, in its sympathy as in its wrath, in its hopes 
and in its fears. Without making here a classification of virtues, 
I am satisfied to remind you that prudence and courage are the 
two virtues which contain nearly all, and preside over all the 
otIierB. Prudence is a virtue, and behold why, among other 
maons, it is an element of success ; imprudence is a vice, and be- 
hold why it scarcely ever succeeds ; courage is a virtue which 
haa a right to the recompense of victory ; feebleness is a vice, 
therefore it is always punished and beaten. Not only imprudent 
actions and wicked actions, but the thoughts, the desires, the 
emotions that are culpable which we nourish, and which we 
eherish in the interior of the soul, under the reserve that we will 



* Upon this hannony between virtue and prosperity, and the cxccptiona- 
in this world, see lat Series, Vol. 8, Lecture 20, pp. 806-310, Lecture 28, p]^ 
I6a-M0,«to. 
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not let them degenerate into acts ; these deures, these thougbts^ 
these culpable emotions, will have their punishment There ii 
not an action, a thought, a desire, a sentiment that is victooB^ 
which will not, sooner or later, be punished in its just measure ; 
on the contrary, every action, every thought, every resolution, 
every sentiment that is virtuous, every sacrifice, carries with it its 
own recompense. Such is the law ; it is of iron and of brass,* h is 
necessary and imiversal, it is applied to nations as to individuds. 
I also profess this maxim, that in general, nations always have 
that which they merit, like individuals. We may pity natioos, 
but we must not accuse their destiny, for it b their own work. 
Suppose a generous nation which takes in earnest its ideas, and 
which, instead of awaiting the day of conflict in an imprudent and 
culpable security, foreseeing attack, prepares for it long before- 
hand, by encouraging a warlike spirit, by founding great militniy 
institutions, by forming itself to a severe discipline, by preferring 
to frivolous pleasures those manly and invigorating exercises in 
which is tempered the character of individuals and nations ; that 
nation, when it shall appear on the field of battle, will have com- 
mitted no blunder, all the chances will be on its side. Suppose, 
in opposition to this nation, an imprudent or wicked enemy, hav- 
ing ideas without doubt, but not having them sufficiently at heart 
to make for them the sacrifices which their defence or their prop- 
agation would demand ; brave, but without a well-formed nuUtiiy 
establishment and without warlike habits, or with a military or- 
ganization strong enough in appearance, but without resolutkxi, 
and without energy. Bring these two nations into conflict : is it 
not evident that one being better than the other, more providenl, 
wiser, braver, will deserve to conquer, and, in fact, will conquer? 
Behold, for example, Constantinople at the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century ; it was an empire in possession of a civilintion 
sufficiently advanced, a nation which had ideas, and the best of 
all, religious ideas, which took a lively interest in them, winch 

* See the argument of Gorgiat^ in Consin^s tnoBlatioii of Flato, VoL S. 
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had such a passion for them as to be constantly in public places, 
to dispute about them without cessatbn, to come to real miUes 
OQ their account This nation was instructed, learned, ingenious, 
enthusiastic ; but, at the same time, they had energy only for dis- 
jmtatioo and internal brawls ; it knew not how to obey ; it had 
DO care of the future, no military spirit, no manly habit, no moral 

..fione, no virtue. Hence it will pass, and deserves to pass, under 
the yoke of conquest. Opposed to it were adversaries which the 
writers of Bysmtium called barbarians, but who were not entirely 
•■0 ; for they had also their ideas, which they cherished, for which 
they were ready to die ; they sought to make conquests for their 
ideas at the price of their blood, and they accomplished it, they 
deaenred to accomplish it. Thus Constantinople was soon con- 
quered : Europe raised a cry of grief, honorable to Europe, but 

.overwhelming to Constantinople ; for, heir of an immense power, 

. if Constantinople had had any virtue, she would have made con- 

. qiMSts for it over barbarism. Instead of that, Constantinople dis- 
puted, wrangled, subtilized, and she fell ; and hers was the lot 
which she merited : she was no longer worthy of dominion, and 
daminion was denied her. And it is not necessary to say that, in 
way admiration for the conquering, I lose all interest for the vic- 
luna ; I do not understand this language. It is necessary to dis- 
erimmate between a nation that is corrupt, vicious, degraded, un- 

- worthy to exist because it is not able to defend its existence, and 
hmuuiity which advances and can advance only by retrenching 
iti eormpted elements. When we speak of victims, let us under- 
itand that the sacrificer whom we accuse, is not the vanquisher, but 
that which has given the victory to the vanquisher, that is, Provi- 
daoee. It is tune that philosophy of history should put beneath 
its feet the declamations of philanthropy. War is action on a 

.. great acale, and action is positive proof of what a nation or an in- 
dmdual is worth. The soul passes altogether with its powers 

' kto actioD. Would you know what a man is worth ? See him 
■et ; so all the worth of a nation appears on the field of battle. 
Give me the military history of a nation, and I pledge myself 
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to find all the other elements of its history, for each is tied to 
each, and each is resolved into thought, as principle, and into 
action, as effect ; that is, into metaphysics and into war. Thus, 
the organization of armies, even mode of warfare, is important to 
history. You have all read Thucydides. Behold the manner of 
fighting among the Athenians and the Lacedemonians. Athena 
and Lacedemon are wholly there. Do you recollect the oigani- 
zation of that small Greek army of thirty thousand men, which, 
under the conduct of a young man (for young men are almost 
always the heroes of history), advanced in the East, even beyond 
Bactriana ? It was that redoubtable Macedonian phalanx, the 
very configuration of which is the symbol of the rapid and 
powerful expansion of the Greek civilization, and represents all 
that there was of impetuosity, of celerity, and indomitable ardor 
in the Greek spirit, and in the spirit of Alexander. The Mace- 
donian phalanx was organized for rapid conquest, to bore throogh 
every thing, to overcome every thing. It is made to bring its 
force to bear on a single point, for attack much more than £ar 
defence ; it has an impetuous motion, an irresLstible mo?e- 
ment ; it has little internal force, little weight and duration. But 
direct your attention to the Roman legion : Rome is in it entire. 
A legion is a great whole, an enormous mass, which, in its move- 
ment, crushes every thing in its passage, without any indicatioii 
of being dissolved, so compact is it, so vast, and so full of re- 
sources in itself. At the sight of a legion one feels that he is 
before an insurmountable power, and at the same time, before an 
enduring power which sweeps away the enemy, and takes its 
place, occupies the soil, establishes itself on it, and in it takes 
root. The Roman legion is a city, is an empire, is a small world 
which is sufficient for itself ; for there was every thing in its oi> 
ganization, cavalry as well as infantry, and infantry with every 
species of arms. In a word, the legion was an army organized 
not only for subduing the world, but for guardmg it ; its chanM}- 
ter is completeness, weight, duration, fixedness, that is, the spirit 
of Rome. 
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I could take also the military institutions of each great nation, 
and I could show the spirit of this nation in that of its institu- 
tioDB. Every thing is related to the civilization; every thing 
measures it, every thing in its own manner represents it Phi- 
loaophy of history ought, then, to despise nothing. It must con- 
aider in a nation all its interior elements, agriculture, commerce, 
indiistry, art, religion, the State, philosophy, and it must seize the 
idea which all of these elements contain and develop ; then it 
moat follow this idea in its relations with the other contempora- 
neoaa ideas which it attacks, or which attack it, that is, in its 
military action. Every truly historical nation has an idea to 
realiie ; and when it has sufficiently realized it at home, it exports 
it in some way hy war, it causes it to make the tour of the 
worid ; every civilization which advances, advances by conquest. 
Eveiy historical nation is, therefore, for some time, engaged in 
eonqnests ; then, after having been engaged in conquests, after 
having entirely displayed itself, after havi>*'* shown and given to 
the world all that was in it, after having \ tjed its part and ful- 
filled its destiny, it exhausts itself, it has served its time, it is 
itaelf conquered ; at that time it quits the stage of the world, 
and phflosophy of history abandons it, because it has become 
to humanity. 
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LECTURE X. 

GSEAT MEN. 

BMCpitnlation of tbe last lecture. Sabject of this : Great men.— Their ne- 
OMBity and their proper character. — Great men snm up natious, epochs, 
cntira humanity, universal order. — History of the groat man. lie is born 
and dies at the proper time. Ilis sign is success. — Tlieory of power. — 
Theoiy of glory. — Great men considered as individuals in their intcn- 
tkms and personal qualities. littleness of the greatest men. — What are 
tiie epochs, and what are the species most favorable for the development 
of great men ? — Of war and of philosophy. — Struggle of great men. 
Acquittal of the conqueror. 

Afieb having gone from the great epochs of history to the 
places which are their theatre, and from the places to the nations 
thit mhabit them, we shall now proceed from the nations to tlie 
cnunent individuals who represent them in history, and who are 
eaUed great men. 

I hope that the last lecture has left upon you the conviction 
that a nation is not simply a collection, more or less considerable, 
of individuals accidentally united together by the bond of some 
preponderating external force. It must be evident to you that a 
nation is veritably a nation only on condition of expressing an idea, 
which, entering into all the elements which compose the interior 
life of this nation, into its language, its religion, its manners, its 
arta, its laws, its philosophy, gives it a distinct physiognomy. 
How many millions of men have lived, felt» suffered, acted in the 
centre of Asa and of Africa, of whom History makes no men- 
tion, because, expressing no idea, they could have no meaning, 
and consequently no interest for history ! The historical exist- 
€Doe of a nation is entirely in its relation with the idea which 
it represents. Take away from each of the individuals into 
wUch a nation is divided the identity of language, of custfuns. 

Vol. I. 9 
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religiwi, of art, of literature, of ideas, and you take awaj 
with the bond which unites them, the bass even upon 
Ich thejr exist, and makes ihem what they are. The spirit ot 
\, the spirit commun to all citizens, is what constitntes the 
fclry. The country is not siraply the soil itself, nor eren 
>r such an institution, it ia the idea expressed for all, by the 
|n'hich they inhabit. Olid the institutions, laws, religion, cus- 
which (hey participate. Patriotism is nothing else than 
I powerful sympathy of all with all, in the same spirit, in the 
Take away this unity of spirit and of ideas, 
I you destroy both country and patnoiism. 

1, I m€«n every veritable nation, every historica] 
irily one in the unity of spirit which causes it to 
a act, every individual tliat makes a part of that natioo 
cipatefi also in its spirit. An individual who in his own 
"! and in his own country should be simply an indiridnal, 
(id be a monster. But there is not, and there cannot be such 
i a mere indiiidual, and all men wlio inhabit the same 
who are of the same times, who speak the same Ian* 
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ct individuality. Too mach izad fi:«: 
deitroy the great man. On t£kr cor mad. riir-ji iSLfiT w:ce £ 
an element of miisenr and iiuLrDe%^: » rAJO::^Juk-^rr. "jik :i:c- 
tingent, the finite, tend connnmi'T ;o drr^^ic :«.■ ibe-iL^zi-c. vj 
dertmction. On the other hand, 
and to absolate unitv : it ha& 
itaelf in a chimerical ahstnciii». T^r jrea: i^a- > 'jirr 'ult^^lct 
of particularity and genenlitr; i>r s a z^'iAi tsas. iclj :iri:c 
these terms* upon thk doable cood::>:<i •:< repre&cn^:;; ibe ^i- 
end spirit of his nation, and i; i^ br Lis rrlft;>:« ;*:• ihia jraKr^n- 
that he is great, and at the same cmr 'jf represecrz^ u:i» z^-tt- 
ality, which confers upon him Lis zT>AiQ€ae. in hi> per^oo. ui>irr 
tlie form of reality, that t$. under a nnite And \^b\v iyftm : so 
that the generality may n«>t oTerwhelm ihe pankolarity. azd 
that the particularity may not dise*>l%e the ineoerality. that the 
particularity and the generality, the innnite an*! th*r Unite, may 
■angle in that measure which i» true human ^freatntss. 

This measure which constitute:) true £:reainr>». ccin»titut«» alst^ 
true beauty. The objecta of nature which have a character *-A 
generality, universality, immenAity, indnity. as mountaias. i^^r^, 
expanse of sky, all these objects have that kind of beauty which 
ii called the sublime. 

The character of the sublime is to surpass, or tend to surpass 
the limits of the imagination and all determinate representarion. 
There is a sort of contradiction between the limited powers of the 
human imagination and the sublime. When art represents the 
nblhne alone, it darts beyond the finite, and produces only gi<^in- 
tio works, as the pyramids of Egypt, the monuments of India, 
the primitive monuments of almost every people. In the other 
estreme of civilization and imagination, do we consider objects 
which have a very determinate character, and well-defined forms, 
and does art enter into the details and finite of things ? it then 
sinks into the contracted. Whether it be in pnictice or in thc- 
oy, the two extremes of beauty, which are equally wanting in 
k, are the pretty and the enormous. The sensual school, not 
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being able to surpass tbe contingent, the particular, the detenni- 
nate, the finite, is condemned to the pretty. Idealism, oq the 
contrary, tends continually to the general, to the universal, to the 
infinite, to the sublime. True beauty consists in the mingling of 
the finite and the infinite, of the ideal and the real : its distinctiTe 
feature is harmony and proportion.* 

In morals it is the same in regard to character. There are 
individuals who have, so to speak, a general character only, that 
of their age and of their country, mere echoes of the voice of 
their times ; they form the crowd, and are, thus to caU them, 
the anonjnnous beings of the human species. Do not laugh; 
they form not the meanest nor the worst part. At the other 
extreme are the friends of indi\nduality, those people who, in 
order to reflect once or twice in their lives, in order to seiie, 
for a moment, upon their poor individuality, fasten themselveB 
upon it, cling to it, so to speak, without being able and without 
wishing to get away from it, bringing every thing to their individ- 
ual sense, and proudly insurgent against all authority. Authority 
is not always reason ; nevertheless, all authority, having always 
something universal, is on that account condenmed to a littk 
reason and common sense. The mania of individuality is to cut 
the knot which binds the individual to common sense by author- 
ity. These are the originals of the human species : they form a 
class apart : they give themselves out as the heroes of independ- 
ence, and are, in general, men without energy and without char- 
acter ; they are agitated for a moment without doing any thing, 
and pass away without leaving any trace in history. The firBl» 
to call them by their proper name, are ordinary men, a numerous 
class, honest, useful. They are excellent soldiers of the spirit of 
the people ; they form the army of every great cause that finds 
sufficient captains; it is with them, and them on]y, that one 
can perform great things : they know how to obey. But the 

* Sco on the sublime and the beautiful, and on this oharaoteristic of troA 
beauty to express the infinite in the finite, Ist Series, VoL 8, Leotoret It, 
14, and 15, and Vol. i, Lecture 28, page 534. 
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others, unsusceptible of discipline, unworthy to command, incapa- 
ble of obeying, their great aim upon this vast scene of the world 
is to represent, what ? themselves, and nothing more. No one 
pays any attention to them; for humanity has no time to 
waste in attending to individuals who are nothing else than in- 
dLvidnak. A great man is equally removed from the original and 
boax the ordinary man. He is the nation, and he is himself too ; 
he is the harmony of generahty and of individuality, in such a 
proportion that the generality smothers not the individuality, and 
that at the same time the individuality destroys not the generality 
m giving to it a real form. Thus the spirit of his nation and of his 
tanes is the stuff of which the great man is made ; that is his true 
pedestal : it is from the height of the spirit, common to all, that 
lie is great and commands all. 

Since the spirit of a nation necessarily resolves itself into some 
great representatives, a nation is found entire in its great men. 
It k in them alone that history considers it. Open the books of 
Ustory, you there find proper names alone ; and it is impossible 
that it should be otherwise ; for if the masses act only for them- 
selves, they do nothing by themselves ; they act by their chiefs, 
who alone occupy the foreground, and who alone fall under the 
eye of the spectator and of the historian. Historians are right in 
oeenpying themselves with great men ; they should, however, take 
eare only to represent them for what they are, that is, not as the 
mastere, but as the representatives of those who do not appear in 
history ; otherwise a great man would be an insult to humanity. 
Under this restriction, it is certain that, every nation necessarily 
rescdving itself into great men of every kind, the history of a na- 
tkm should be formed, as it is, by the history of its great men. 

Bnt what is a nation ? A nation, as we have seen in the last 
leeture, is one of the ideas of an epoch. As an epoch includes 
oitnj ideas, it includes, also, many nations. Now what is true 
of one nation is true of another nation. Besides, what b true of 
one epoch is true of another, is true of all others ; then entire 
hirtoiy, no longer that of one nation, nor that of one epoch, but 
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that of all nations and of all epochs, is represented by great men. 
Then give me the series of great men, all the grreat men known, 
and I ivill produce for you the known hbtory of the human 
mce. 

And what is humanity itself ? Humanity is nothing but the 
last term of universal oixler. Humanity sums up entire nature 
and represents it, and great men in their turn sum up and repre- 
sent humanity. The perpetual movement of things then, in all 
their momenta, and in all their degrees, is only the production of 
great men. 

Every thing in the whole world labors to form the marvel of n 
gi-eat man. Behold him formed, he arrives upon the scene of 
histoiy : what docs he do ? what part does he play, and under 
what aspect should the history of philosophy regard him ? A 
great man, of whatever kind he may be, in whatever epoch of the 
world, among whatever people he may appear, comes to repre- 
sent an idea, such an idea and not any other, so long as that kiea 
has force and is woilh the trouble of representing, not before and 
not after : he appeal's when he should appear, he disappears when 
he has nothing more to do, he is bora and he dies at the proper 
time. When there is nothing great to do, the great man is im- 
possible. What, in fact, is a great man ? The instrument of a 
power which is not his own ; for all power purely individual is 
contemptible, and no man yields to another. Where, then, true 
power, that of the idea, exists not or exists no longer, where it 
fails or declines, what force will its i*epresentative have ? Yon 
cannot produce the great man before his time, and you cannot 
make him die before his time ; you cannot displace, nor advance 
him, nor put him back ; you cannot continue his existence and re- 
place him, for he existed only because he had his work to do ; he 
exists no longer because there is no longer any thing for him to 
do, and to continue him is to continue a useless part. It was 
once said to a soldier who had placed himself upon a throne : 
" Sire, you must watch attentively over the education of your son ; 
\e must be brought up with the utmost care, in order to be abfe to 
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feplace yoiL" " Replace me !" he replied : '' I could not replace 
myself; I am the child of circumstances." This man felt well 
that the power which animated him was not lus own, and that it 
was lent to him for a definite purpose, up to an hour which he 
eould neither hasten nor put back. It may be said that he was 
■omewhat of a fatalist Observe that all great men have been 
more or less fatalists : the error is in the form, not in the basis of 
the thought They feel that they are not there on their own ac- 
toant ; they have the consciousness of an immense force, and not 
being able to do themselves credit for it, they refer it to a superior 
power of which they are but the instruments, and which makes 
of them in accordance with its own purposes. And not only 
great men somewhat inclined to fatalism, but they have also 
their superstitions. Bring to mind Wallenstein and his astrologer. 
Hience it happens, too, that great men, who in action have a de- 
dnon and an ardor alike admirable, before action hesitate and 
damber ; the sentiment of the necessity, that is, the evidence of 
their mission, must strike them ; they seem to comprehend con- 
Ibaedly that without that, they would act like individuals, and that 
they would not have all their power. 

Without entering into superfluous details, it follows from the 
entire history of great men that they have been taken, and that 
they have taken themselves for the instruments of destiny, for 
■omething fatal and irresistible; and the proper character, the 
■gn of a great man b, that he succeeds. Whoever does not suc- 
ceed is of no use in the world, leaves no great result, and passes 
«wmj as if he had never been. The great man must succeed, in 
whatever it may be, in order to perform his work : an activity, an 
mezhaustible fecundity, brilliant and prolonged success, such are 
hii necessary characteristics. But great men are not only artists, 
or philosophers, or legislators, or ponti£& ; they are also, as we 
have before seen, warriors. The great warrior is such, is histor- 
ical, only on condition of obtaining great success, that is, of gain- 
ing great battles ; that is, farther, and it must be confessed, of 
■■king frightful ravages upon the earth. But either no warrior 
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should be called a great man, or, if he is great, he must be via* 
dicated, and the footstool of his greatness accepted. 

The result of great success is power, and great power. But 
when one has arrived at that, when one has mounted so high, he 
may lose his head, he may beUcve himself, and may even appear 
to be, above the rest of men ; he has a court, and flatterers, and 
slaves. Certainly such a man seems the master of the world, be- 
fore whom the world is on its knees ; such a man is only an in- 
strument, and of whom, I pray ? Of Divine Providence ? Ye8» 
doubtless, in the last analysis, but first and inmiediately of the 
ideas which are dominant in his times and in his country ; of the 
ideas of his nation, and, consequently, of all the individuals of this 
nation, of the smallest as of the greatest, for all are units in the 
unity of their country and of their time ; so that the great man 
is at the end of the account only the servant of those even whom 
he commands. That is the secret of his power. Never hasten 
to attribute any thing vile to humanity. Humanity submits not 
to a foreign force, but to that with which it sympathizes, and 
which serves it. 

It is the fortune of a great man to represent better than any 
other man of his times the ideas of those times, their interests, 
their wants. All the individuals composing a nation have the 
same general ideas, the same interests, the same wants, but with- 
out the energy necessary to realize and to satisfy them ; they 
represent their times and their nation, but in a powerless, un- 
faithful, obscure manner. But as soon as the true representative 
shows himself, all recognize in him distinctly what they had con- 
fusedly seized upon in themselves ; they recc^ize the spirit of 
their times, the spirit even which is in themselves ; they consider 
the great man as their true image, as their ideal ; and under this 
title they adore and follow him who is their idol and their chief. 
As the great man is at foundation nothing else than the nation 
made a man, the nation doe« upon this condition sympathize witii 
him ; they have confidence in him, and for him feel love and 
enthusiasm ; they are devoted to him. This is all the devotion 
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thai you can, that you ought to expect from humanity ; it is not 
capable and it would not be well that it should be capable of 
any other ; it serves him who serves it The principle of the 
power of a great man is much better than the express consent of 
humanity, which is very often doubtful and unfaithful ; it is the 
intimate, spontaneous, irresistible belief that this man is the nation, 
thai he is the country, that he is the epoch. 

In the last lecture I defended victory : I now have been de- 
fanding power ; and it remains to me to defend glory, in order to 
vindicate humanity. We never attend to the fact that whatever 
Ji human, is made so by humanity, were it only in permitting it 
to exist ; to curse power, I mean a long and durable power, b 
to blaspheme humanity, and to accuse glory, is simply to accuse 
hmnanity that decrees it. What is glory ? The judgment of 
humanity upon one of its members; and humanity is always 
light. Give to me an instance of immerited glory. How, in 
ahort, could error here be possible ? One has glory only on con- 
dition of having done much, of having left great results. Great 
rasulta, great results ! every thing else is nothing. Let glory be 
well distinguished from reputation. Whoever wishes reputation 
may have it. Do you wish reputation ? ask such or such a one 
of your friends to make it for you ; associate yourself with such 
or such a party ; devote yourself to a coterie ; serve it, and it 
will praise you. There are a thousand ways of acquiring a rep- 
utation : it is an enterprise just like any other, it does not even 
■appose a great ambition. What distinguishes reputation from 
gkny is, that reputation is the judgment of a few, while glory is 
the judgment of a great number. In order to please a small 
number, small things suffice ; in order to please the masses, great 
ones are necessary. With the masses, deeds are every thing, all 
die is nothing. Intentions, good- will, the most beautiful plans 
which could not have failed to result in good, had it not been for 
thii or that reason, all that does not resolve itself into fact, is 
eoonted for nothing by humanity ; it wishes great results, for 
gnat results alone reach it: now, in regard to great results, there 

9* 
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can be no possible trickery. The falsehoods of parties and cote- 
ries, the illusions of friendship can accomplish nothing; discussion 
itself is out of the question. Great results cannot be contested, 
and glory, which is their expression, can none the more be con- 
tested. The daughter of great and evident facts, she is heredf 
a fact, as clear as the day. Glory has never been enfeebled, and 
never can be ; we may appeal from coteries and parties to hu- 
manity ; but from humanity, to whom in this world can appeal 
be made ? Glory is the cry of sympathy and of gratitude ; it is 
the debt of humanity towards genius ; it is the price of the ser- 
vices of which it acknowledges the receipt, and for which it pays 
with what is most precious, its esteem. Glory, then, should be 
loved, because it is loving great things, great labors, services 
efficiently rendered to the country and to humanity. We should 
despise reputation, the success of a day and the trifling means that 
lead to it. We should think of doing, doing much, domg well, 
of being and not appearing ; for it is an infallible rule, that all 
which appears without being, soon disappears ; but all which 
exists, by >irtue of its nature, sooner or later must appear. Glory 
is almost always contemporaneous ; but there is never a long in- 
terval between the tomb of a great man and glory. 

A great man is great, and he is a man ; what makes him great 
is his relation to the spirit of his times, and to his people ; what 
makes him a man is his individuaUty ; but separate these two ele- 
ments, consider the man in the great man, and the greatest of 
men appears small enough. Every individuality, when it is de- 
tached from the general spirit which it expresses, is full of what 
is pitiful. Wlien we read the secret memoirs which we have of 
some great men, and when we follow them into the details of 
their life and conduct, we are always quite confounded to find 
them not only small, but, I am compelled to say, often vicioas 
and almost despicable. Let us consider first individual intentiooB. 
What does the great man accomplish ? the designs of the supe- 
rior power which acts in him and by him. This is what he does; 
but very frequently he knows nothing of it, and has his own par- 
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ticular designs. It is curious to search out in history what were 
the intentions of such and such a great man : they are sometimes 
intentions mean enough, and at the distance of ten years we are 
ashamed that such geniuses should have pursued such vulgar 
aims, Henry IV., it is said, wished to make war upon Austria, 
and to go to Brussels for a cause little enough heroic. I am not 
tery sure that Gustavus Adolphus had not the idea of creating 
a petty principality in Germany. And, for example, I ask you 
if there is any thing at the present time more ridiculous than the 
apparent motive that has moved during eight or ten years our 
own Europe, and stirred up the great wars of which we have 
been the witnesses ? You have, perhaps, already forgotten it : 
I mean the Continental Blockade. Here it is that the spectacle 
of the miseries of individuality present themselves. But it was 
only the external covering of designs otherwise great. These, of 
which no one thought, have heen accomplished, and could not 
imt be accomplished, for they were the designs of Providence : 
the others not only have failed of accomplishment, but after 
having made much noise, they have fallen into oblivion, and 
have degenerated into uncertain anecdotes which ordinary history 
may collect, but which the history of philosophy neglects as in- 
dififerent to humanity. It is the same with regard to the partic- 
ular qualities of great men. As they represent the fair side of 
their time, so also do they represent the contrary. Alexander is 
nid to have had base defects, and so had Caesar ; notwithstand- 
ing, there never existed greater men. All great men, closely ex- 
amined, remind us of the saying — '' There is but one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous." Once more, there are two parts 
in a great man — the part of the great man and the part of the 
man. The first alone belongs to history ; the second should be 
abandoned to memoirs and biography ; it is the vulgar part of 
liiese great destinies, it is the ridiculous and comic part of the 
majestic drama of history. The romantic drama takes man as a 
whole, not only on his ideal side, but on his individual side ; 
hence scenes the most burlesque and most comic succeed scenes 
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the most heroic and most pathetic, and heighten their effect. 
This is all very well, but history should be a classic drama ; it 
should bring together all the details and individual traits into a 
unity ; it should place in a clear light the idea which a great man 
represents. The philosophy of history does not know individu- 
als who are simply individuals ; it omits, it ignores the purely 
individual and biographical side of man, for this very simple 
reason, that this is not what humanity has seen in lum ; that it 
has not adored him nor followed him on account of this, but not- 
withstanding this. The fundamental rule of the philosophy of 
history in regard to great men is to do as humanity does, to 
judge them by what they have done, not by what they have 
wished to do (which possesses not the least interest, because it 
has not been done) ; to neglect the description o^ weaknesses in- 
herent in their individuality and which have perished with it, 
and to fasten itself upon the great things which they have done, 
which have ser>'ed humanity, and which still endure in the mem- 
ory of men ; in short, to search out and establish what consti- 
tutes them historical personages, what has given them power 
and glory, namely, the idea which they represent, and their in- 
timate relation with the spirit of their times and of their nation. 

Two questions may still be agitated in regard to great men, 
and this is the first : Are the different epochs of history equally 
favorable to the development of great men ? 

Let us suppose an epoch of the world in which the dominant 
idea was neither that of the finite, nor that of the relation of the 
finite to the infinite, but that of the infinite, of the absolute, of 
generality in itself ; for all these categories of thought must have 
their representation in history ; it was then necessary, under pain 
of a fundamental vacancy, that this idea should have its realiza- 
tion and its epoch ; and, in short, it has had it. What then hap- 
pened ? That which should have happened. There, where the 
idea of generality reigned alone, individuality had not its rights, 
liberty was wanting to humanity ; consequently, man was no- 
thing, or scarcely any thing. Ages flowed away in silence with- 
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oat leaving any traces, the masses remamed in a state of masses, 
■ometimes palsied, sometimes vainly agitated, ignorant of them- 
selves and ignorant of others ; for nations recognize the hidden 
powers slumbering in them only in their great representatives, 
ind they appear in history only through the medium of their 
great men. Now I ask — ^What great man has appeared in the vast 
ODontries comprised between the country of the Samoides and the 
Oulf of the Ganges, between the mountains of Persia and the 
lea-shore of China ? Certainly the space is vast in length and in 
breadth. Immense masses of people are there, people more or 
ksB civilized, who have done, if not great, at least enormous 
Uungs, if one may so express it. They have had wars, compared 
with which ours are but mere battles ; the monuments of art 
•re there gigantic. Unquestionably the highest antiquity is there. 
All this is true, stiU not a proper name survives ; not one great 
lustorical personage there appears of any sort. It may be replied 
tbat we know not the great men that have appeared in Central 
Asia and in India, because India has no history ; but I will ask — 
Why has it no history ? It is because, as I have already shown 
jou, that when man does not regard himself seriously, and has 
no importance in his own eyes, he takes no note of what he does, 
because what he does scarcely belongs to him, and seems to be 
done of itself, so that no one can feel either sliame or glory. 
Man, not believing himself worthy of memory, abandons the world 
to the action of the forces of nature, and history to the gods, who 
fiD it alone. Hence the entire mythological chronology of these 
■ndent countries. The reason why they have no history in India 
m precisely the reason why they have no great men. But let us 
deacend from those high regions where the infinite and the abso- 
farte reign alone in all their overwhelming omnipotence ; approach 
the West; traverse the desert of Indus ; arrive in Persia: there 
die gods give place to man, time succeeds eternity, the individ* 
ml commences, and with him commences history, an obscure 
l^Story to be sure, but in short a history, of great men, of heroes, 
a Cyma. And when we pass the sea of Othman and arrive in 
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Arabia, towards the shores of the Red Sea and the coasts of 
Egypt, there we find also, with a little history, great names and 
great men, because humanity there played a part more or less 
considerable ; whilst in Central Asia we may literally say that 
humanity remained anonymous, indifferent to itself, not believing 
in its freedom, and neither leaving, nor caring to leave, any trace 
of its passage upon earth. But the epoch which should represent 
in the world the idea of the finite, of movement, of liberty, of m- 
dividual activity, is the epoch marked for the development of 
great men. Thus, when you search after great men, you recur 
to Greek and Roman antiquity; this is the epoch of history 
which may be called the heroic age of hiunanity. The third 
epoch, which represents the relation of the finite with the infinite, 
is not less fertile in great men, but it shows them less brilliant^ 
that is, less as individuals than those of Greece and Rome, but 
more substantial, and, in a manner, moi'e identified with things. 
Besides, this epoch is of yesterday, and has but just run through 
its periods of barbarism. 

I insist no more, and I pass immediately to the second ques- 
tion : What are the most favorable pursuits for the develop- 
ment of great men ? Without abasing industry, it must be ac- 
knowledged that its conquests, and those of commerce, are made 
little by little ; each century, each individual lends a hand to it ; 
but the Watts and the Fultons are very rare. Industry marches 
and adviuices more to the aid of time than to the aid of nuui; 
It is in the arts, in the government of States, it is in the world 
of religion that all the power of some privileged individuals is 
revealed. Behold the names left in history by great artists, 
great legislators, founders of religions ; they have known so well 
how to satisfy and realize in their works the ideas of their nation 
and their time, that they have often given their name to their 
age, proof incontestable of the harmony of their age with them» 
and of their power over their age. Nevertheless, I do not fear 
to affirm that the two pursuits which offer most to the develop- 
ment of great individnaUties are war and philosophy. 
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War is nothing else than the external action of the spirit 
of a people. When the spirit of a people has penetrated the 
different elements of which its life is composed, when it has formed 
and constituted them, it passes beyond them and marches to con- 
quest. It is upon the field of battle that energetic and faithful rep- 
resentatives are necessary, and there they are never wanting. 
Qlory is an unexceptionable witness of the importance of the true 
greatness of men. Now, what are the greatest glories ? In fact, 
they are those of warriors. Who are those who have left the 
greatest names among men? Those who have done for them the 
greatest good and rendered them the greatest services, that is, those 
who have made the greatest conquests for the ideas which, in their 
tones, were called to empire, and which then represented the 
deitinies of civilization. Besides, war requires in a high degree 
a powerful individuahty ; for if the crowd and the soldiers have 
need only of enthusiasm and discipline, the chief, who presides 
over the movements of this crowd, must add to the enthusiasm 
which makes him sympathize with his army, that ever-present 
reflection which* at each moment, deliberates, resolves, calculates, 
and decides. Nowhere do the masses identify themselves more 
nnUy with the great man than on the field of battle ; but if 
thia identification is more brilliant in the great captain, it is more 
intiinate and more profound in the great philosopher. 

First, I appeal for it to glory. There are no greater names 
than those of certain philosophers, Plato and Aristotle. Who- 
ever knows Alexander and Caesar, knows Plato and Aristotle. 
Hie human race, it is true, does not render to itself any account 
of what these two names represent ; but it does not any more 
account to itself for what is represented by the names of Caesar 
and Alexander. The human race employs the first as symbols of 
pditioal and military genius, and the latter as symbols of philoso- 
phic genius. Listen no more to schools than to parties ; hsten to 
the human race. To the human race philosophy is, and always 
will be, Plato and Aristotle. I have cited the greatest philosophers 
m order to equal Caesar and Alexander ; but it must be observed 
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that nowhere are there more great men than in philosophy. We 
may account for this phenomenon. The highest degree of in* 
dividuality is reflection, which separates us from all that is nol 
ourselves, and puts us in array with ourselves ; at the same time 
the object of philosophical reflection is what is most general in 
thought. Reflection has generality for its foundation, and indi- 
viduality for its form. It b precisely the highest alliance of these 
two elements which constitutes the great man. Finally, remem- 
ber that philosophy has been demonstrated to be the highest 
degree, and the necessary summing up of the development of a 
nation ; then the great philosopher is himself, in his time and in 
his coimtry, the ultimate of all other great men; and, with 
the great captain, the most complete representative of the nation 
to which he belongs. The two greatest things in the world are 
action and thought, the one displayed upon the field of battle, 
the other in the solitude of the closet. The two greatest modes 
of serving humanity are, to cause it to advance a step in the 
road of truth, by elevatmg the ideas of an age to their highest 
expression, by carrying them to their utmost metaphysical limits, 
or by impressing these ideas with the sword upon the face of the 
world, and by making for them extensive conquests. We may 
hesitate between the destiny of Aristotle and thai of Alexand^, 
between Columbus and Descartes. 

You have seen that if the strife of nations is sorrowful, if the 
vanquished excites our pity, our greatest sympathy must be re- 
served for the vanquisher, since every victory infallibly draws 
after it a progress of humanity. The conflict of heroes is, at first 
sight, not less melancholy than that of nations ; it is sad to see 
at variance the men who constitute the glory of humanity, and it 
is diflicult to decide between such noble adversaries : unfortunate 
heroes excite in us an interest even more profound than that pro- 
duced by nations; for individuality increases sympathy. But 
there, again, we must be on the side of the victor, for that is 
always the side of civilization, the side of the present and of the 
future, while the side of the conquered is always that of-Uie 
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t. The great man conquered is a great man out of place in 
times ; and his defeat must be applauded, since it was just 
. useful, since, with his great qualities, his virtue and his 
ins, he marched contrary to humanity and the times. We 
L also, on reflection, that the conquered was necessarily con- 
ired, and that genius was not equal on both sides. Defeat alone 
•poses that the conquered was deceived in regard to the state of 
world ; that he wanted sagacity and light, and that he was 
rt-sigfated. An attentive and impartial examination is very 
KfOFsble to the vanquished. I have not courage to unveil 
e all the wickedness and all the faults of the last of the 
I know them, but there is at the bottom of my heart 
iperable tenderness for this man : I should have greater 

in opposing Demosthenes, for, after all, he was only a 
si orator. Demosthenes in his times represents the past of 
seeCp the spirit of the small cities and small republics, a 
QOoraoy worn out and corrupted, a past which could no longer 
(t^ and which already existed no longer. To reanimate this 
t^ hopelessly destroyed, a display of force and energy was 

, of which others were incapable, and he as well as all 
; for, in short, we are always somewhat like others, we 
ong to our times. So Demosthenes also failed ; I add, with 
my, that he failed without greatness ; and it was even inevita- 
; for when we place our courage, even though we may have 
oh of it, in opposition with what is impossible, the sentiment 
the absurdity of the enterprise, of which we cannot always 
rid, troubles, disconcerts, casts down, and after having per- 
iled prodigies in the tribune, we finish by running away at 
BTOoea. The eloquence of Demosthenes is somewhat like his 
: it is incomparable in invective and in argument; he is 
ineiitly the vehement orator. But take the discourses of 
ides somewhat arranged by Thucydides ; compare them with 
of Demosthenes, and you wiU see what difference there is 

the eloquence of the chief of a great nation and that 
the chief of a party. 
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The struggle of heroes in war and in politics is not, then, ao 
painful on reflection as at first view. So it is in philosophy. The 
struggle of great philosophical geniuses, well understood, has 
nothing in it aflUcting, for it results in profit to human reason. 
Time does not permit me here, as I had intended, to set before 
you this fruitful struggle ; I could have wished to show you here 
also that the conquered is wrong, since here also the battle m 
between the past and the future. Philosophers, at variance with 
each other, present to the world the spectacle of a certain num- 
ber of particular ideas, true in themselves, but false taken ez* 
clusively, which need a momentary dominion in order to develop 
all that is in them, and at the same time show what is not in 
them, and what is wanting to them : each serves its time ; and 
after having been useful, it must give place to another when 
turn has come. In the combat between two ideas represented 
by two great philosophers, the struggle, far from afflicting the 
friends of humanity and philosophy, must, on the contrary, fiU 
them with hope, since it warns them that humanity and philoso- 
phy are preparing to take a new step. We must conceive that 
the perpetual destruction of systems is the life, the movemeiit» 
the progress, the history even of philosophy. This spectacle^ 
instead of producing skepticism, should inspire a faith without 
limits in this excellent human reason, in this admirable humani^, 
for which all men of genius labor, which profits by their errore» 
their struggles, their defeate, and then- victories, which advaooee 
only upon its ruins, but which incessantly advances. 
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LECTURE XL 

mSTOBIANS OF HUMANITY. 

Balject of the lecture : Examination of the great historians of the history 
<if htunanity. — ^The idea of a universal history belongs to the XVIII. 
OMUary. — Difficulties of universal history. Its laws: 1st, To omit no 
■iament of humanity ; 9d, To omit no age. — ^That universal history must 
hftve commenced by being exclusive. — ^That the first exclusive point of 
view must have been at the commencement of the XVIII. Century the 
point of religious view. Univerml Jliatory of Bossuet. Its merits, its 
dtfectH. — Necessity of on exchisivo political point of view. New Science 
of Yico. Its merits, its defects. — Necessity of a more comprehensive 
pofnt of view, of a universal history more complete, but more superficial 
in Mich part. — Herder, Idfo* towards a PMlo9ophy qf HUtory, Its merits, 
Hi defects. — A word upon Voltaire, Turgot, Condorcet.^^tate of uni- 
versal history. Richness of some particular works. Necessity of a new 
vnivenal history. 

I HAVE rapidly designated to you tlie principal phases under 
wfaicb may be presented the history of humanity, and that of 
pbOoflophy, which is its perfection. It remains for me to make 
known to you the manner in which this great subject has been 
beretofore treated. When one enters upon a career, not merely 
to ibine for a moment upon the route, but to march to the goal 
and to attain it, if it is possible, it is a duty to search for the 
tnusea of those who have gone before, and to look carefully at the 
ways which they have followed in order to choose those which 
have conducted them well, and to avoid those which have led them 
artny. He who, in a science, neglects the history of that science, 
depnves himself of the experience of ages, places himself in the 
pOHtkm of the first mventor, and puts gratuitously against him- 
self the same chances of error ; with this difference, that the 6rst 
eims having been necessary, have been useful, and are more 
flan excusable, while the repetition of the same errors is useless 
for od&en and shameful to himself. The science of Jiumanity, 
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like humanity, ought to be progressive ; and there is progress 
only on two conditions : first, to represent all one's predecessors ; 
then to be one's self, to sum up all anterior labors, and to add to 
them. Who is sufficiently sure of fulfilling the second condition, 
to be able to dispense with the first ? 

The idea of a universal history of humanity is quite recent, 
and it must necessarily be so. There can be no universal history 
without some plan ; and much time was necessary for humanity 
to conjecture a plan in the mobility of the events of this worid.* 
It was necessary that it should see many empires, many religions, 
many systems appear and disappear, in order to think of compar- 
ing them, and in order to ascend to the general laws which pre- 
side at their formation and their ruin. It was necessary that it 
should survive many revolutions, many apparent disorders, in or- 
der to comprehend that all these disorders are in effect only ap- 
parent, and that above is an invariable and beneficent order. The 
history of humanity must have belonged to the latest generations ; 
and, in fact, it was the seventeenth centiuy that conceived the first 
idea of it, it was the eighteenth that extended it, and it has been 
reserved, perhaps, to the nineteenth to elevate it to the height of 
a positive science. 

Its first attempts were very feeble, and it could not have been 
otherwise. Thmk of all the difficulties of a universal history. At 
first, all the elements of humanity must enter into it, and these 
elements are diverse and numerous ; they are industry, the sci- 
ences, the State, art, religion, and philosophy. This is not all : 
not only a legitimate history of humanity must exclude none of 
these elements, but it must follow each of them and all together m 
all their development, that is, in all times. Not one element must 
be retrenched, for it would then be no longer a complete history 
of himianity ; not one centiuy must be forgotten, for then would 
be misconceived the particular development of some element, an 
important one, perhaps, of humanity. 

* On the idea of a universal history, see Ist Series, VoL Ist^ the fragment 
entitled : Dt la Phihtopkie de VHutoirt, 
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The two laws of a universal histoiy are, then, not to omit any 
of the fundamental elements of humanity, and not to omit any 
eentury. Now, imless here humanity has been more fortunate or 
more wise than in any thing else, it is almost impossible that it 
should not have fallen into the error which we have so many 
times designated, which consists in taking a part for the whole, 
and the most striking part of things for their universal character ; 
80 that if the law of a universal history requires completeness, the 
fiM^i ai all imiversal histories is to be incomplete and exclusive. 
All will take the title of universal histories, but each one will be 
only a partial history ; all will pretend to embrace entire hu- 
manity, and will reach only some of its elements, will follow its 
development only in certain centuries. Properly speaking, there 
k in this no error, it is only incompleteness. A man endowed 
with common sense in writing the history of his species, may omit 
■ome important points, but that to which he adheres cannot lack 
leality. Before men, when one is himself a man, it would be ab- 
■ard to attach one's self to a mere chimera. A real element then 
h taken ; but this element, real as it is, is only a particular ele- 
ment ; it accounts for a multitude of the phenomena of history ; 
it does not comprehend them all. Thus incomplete as all histories 
will be, they will not for all that be false ; only they will contain 
but a part of the truth. 

This is not all. If it be good that a nation express a single 
idea, in order to bring to light all that is in it, and all that is 
wanting to it, it is good also that a superior mind preoccupy it- 
self with one particular element of hiunanity, and sacrifice to it 
aD the others, in order that this at least may be well known. This 
partial history, under its universal title, puts you in possession of 
the entire development of a real and particular element. If each 
pretended universal history render you the same service in regard 
to the other elements of humanity, each is useful ; and instead of 
proacribing all those histories that are styled universal, and that 
are incomplete, we should borrow from each of them what it con- 
taina^ and complete them in reuniting them. To despise nothing. 
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to profit by every thing, to avoid exclusiveness in ourselves, but 
to comprehend and forgive it in others, to aim at the umvovil 
and complete, and to aim at them by the points oi view the most 
incomplete of our predecessors and our masters, reconciled and 
united, you know it well — such is our end, such is our method in 
history, as in philosophy, as in all things. 

It is, then, admitted that all pretended universal histories will 
commence by being incomplete, and will give at first the history 
of a single real element of humanity. Let us discover now what 
is the element of nature that first strikes and preoccupies the 
attention, that is, what is the first error and the first truth that 
must have presented itself to the science of history. 

Philosophy is the tracing back of all that exists to its ultimate 
law, to the highest formula of abstraction and of reflection. PM- 
losophy is the last development of humanity, the most clear in it- 
self, but the most obscure in appearance. It is, then, impossible 
that the historian, in the first look which he casts upon humanity, 
should perceive philosophy alone. Thb is an error which we 
have not to fear. As one cannot begin by the history of that 
which is the highest, to wit, philosophy, so one cannot begin by 
the history of that which is most common, to wit, industry, com- 
merce, and all that depends upon it. It is manifest that there 
are things more important than that. This, then, is an error that 
we have not to fear at the commencement of history. The arts, 
without doubt, form the charm of life, but evidently they are not 
its substance ; evidently, in history, they always show themselves 
in the train of the State or of religion. 

Religion occupies a considerable place in the world. It takes 
us at our birth, marks us with its seal, watches over and governs 
our infancy and our youth, intervenes in all the great moments 
of life, and surrounds our last hour with consolations and hopes. 
One cannot be bom, cannot live, cannot die without it. It is 
found everywhere ; the earth is covered with its monuments ; 
it is impossible to withdraw ourselves from its spectacles and its 
mfluence. And it has always been so, more or less^ during aD 
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Hhe epochs of human society. Religion could not fail to strike 
the attention ; it is, then, impossible that historians should not, at 
once, have granted it a wide place ; and as it is in the nature of 
erery element to which a wide place is granted to make of it 
one still greater, we may rest assured that the religious point of 
view, already so vast and so important in itself, will have com- 
menced by absorbing all the others, and by making itself the 
centre of the history of humanity. Finally, let us not forget that 
llio idea of the history of humanity dates from the seventeenth 
eentury. Now the seventeenth century is still bound, on more 
than one «de, to the middle age. We are the children of the 
middle age. And the middle age is nothing else than the es- 
triitishment and the development of Christianity. Thus an his- 
torian, having arrived at the end of the seventeenth century or 
beginning of the eighteenth, could not avoid seeing religion every- 
where, and transferring it everywhere. The first historian of 
ttmnanity must, then, have considered it from the height of Chris- 
tianity, given to it Christianity for a centre, for measure, and for 
■fan. It follows that he must have sacrificed all other elements, 
or subjected them to that ; and it also follows that, among the 
eenturies, the attention of the historian must have been particu- 
hriy arrested by those centuries which Christianity fills or bor- 
den upon. Finally, as all things produce representatives con- 
formable to themselves, the theological point of view in the his- 
tory of humanity must have had for representative and for organ 
a theologian and a priest. Hence the necessity of Bossuet. 

Consider how favorable Christianity is to a general history of hu- 
manity. Christianity is the sum and substance of all religions that 
have appeared upon the earth ; it is the best of religions for many 
reasons, without doubt, which belong neither to my subject, nor 
to this chair, but among others, for this reason, that it came the 
last. Now it would be strange that the religion last arrived 
■hoold not be the most perfect. Christianity is connected with 
an religions and all ages. It occupies all the middle age. Its 
straggles and its successive victories &1 all the but centuries of 
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ic anliquity. Its cradle is on the limits of Asia, of Afric*. 
>f Eui-ope. The Mosaic religion, by its deTelopments, is min- 
with the historj- of all the surrounding people of Egypt, of 
rifl, of Peraia, of Greece, and of Rome ; while, by its ori^, 
•cs even to the rooU of the hunmn race. Christianity con- 
. then, really, almost all the history of humanity. When (me 
( only a single thing in ihe history of the world, not one 
comprehensive can bf found than that whoae first monu- 
, is in Genesis, and whose lust work is modern society. And 

ling. The Church teaches that this world was made for 
i that man exists entirely in his relation to God, in religion ; 
true religion is Christianity ; that, consequently, the history 
iimanity is, and can only be, ihc history of Christianity, the 

% of its developmeat. This is what the Church teaches ; m 

ng, as individuals ; it perceives them only insomuch as they 
served or opposed Christianity ; this is precisely the true 
■y of individuals in history. The Church teaches, moreover, 
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of the talent to interpret it is found to be in perfect bar- 
nth the point of view to be represented. Does it not 
II shorty that the conception of a universal history in which 
SfHreSy nations have importance only as instruments of the 
.ble plan of God, was made expressly for the genius of 
i, of this man accustomed to regard the grandeur of this 
if ao little consequence, accustomed to speak at the tomb 
sr, of beauty, of glory, to celebrate all the noble dead, to 
nywhere only misery, except in the designs of Divine 
nee ? The execution also answers admirably to the con- 
. This proud manner of treating heroes and empires, this 
nuurob towards the destined aim, through all that which 
nde and distracts ordinary historians ; thb style as lofty 
■mple as the thought which it expresses, this is what 
3 admired in Bossuet, and not the general plan, which does 
Mgtohim. 

> the fiiults of the Universal History y they are now evident, 
haU not insist upon them. In the first place, Bossuet saw 
bare but one element — religion; but one people— the 
people. The Arabian race from whom the Jewish people 

ii^ without doubt, a great race : it has greatly revolution- 
I earth ; it produced Moses, who, notwithstanding his great 
y, atill survives ; it has given Christianity to Europe, and 
eeently, to Asia, Mahomet and the powerful Mussulman 
iod; these are not mean presents. But however firm, 
r g^reat, however energetic may be this race, it stands not 
I the world ; and as the time has come to refer religion to 
ioo, the time has also come to substitute humanity for the 

people ; the framework of Bossuet still subsists ; it re- 
ally to enlarge it. Bossuet has kept scarcely any account 
Eaat Nevertheless, before the time in which the people 
» iookan lustorical character, there were behind the Ara- 
i]f, and beyond Persia, countries ten times more vast than 
of which Judea had not any idea, and was ignorant even 
lame. Central Asia, with its powerful and original civiU- 
.1. 10 
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zation, was unknown to the Mosaic religion, and a stranger to it 
It had its independent development. The roots of the Mosaic re- 
ligion are old and deep, but they do not penetrate the entire 
earth. In short, it is useless to speak of the extreme weakness 
of the details of the Universal History : not only the entire East 
is wanting, as well the history of arts, of industry, and of philoao- 
phy ; but religions themselves, and political institutions, are treated 
in a superficial manner, although here and there, as, for example, 
in Roman history, there are flashes of superior sagacity. 

Such is the universal history which France can claim the honor 
of having given to Europe, as the necessary commencement of a 
true history of humanity ; it was the first step of the genius of 
history, it could not be the last. Religion plays an important 
part in our life and in society, but there are other things besides 
it. The principal place belongs to law, to the State. Acts the 
most common, as well as the most elevated, are performed under 
the direction and control of law. You do not contract, you do 
not trade, you cannot make the smallest transaction without 
the intervention of law. Your moral activity, however so little it 
may pass beyond the limits of consciousness, and manifest itself 
by acts, encounters the State, which judges it and cites it before 
its tribunal. You may cultivate the sentiment of the beautiful, 
and arts for yourselves, but it is difficult for you to give to your 
studies any development, without giving them publicity, uniting 
them in some way or other to social life, and falling under some 
law. Religion itself takes the form of acts, which require the pro- 
tection of law. PubUc and judicial life is the theatre upon which 
all the developments of humanity meet, whatever may be their 
principle and their end. It follows from that, that as it was im- 
possible not to be struck by the part acted by religion in life and 
in history, it was equally impossible not to be struck by the part 
acted by laws, political institutions, and governments. Add that 
every important element tending to become exclusive, the politi- 
cal point of view must have become exclusive in its turn, and each 
point of yiew calling forth a representative conformable to itadf. 



^ 
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I the theological point of view had for its representative a bishop^ 
» the political point of view must have had as representative a 
peat jurisconsult Hence the necessity of Yico. 
The New Science is the model, and perhaps the source of the 
Spirit &f the Laws, It brings back particular institutions to their 
i08t general principles, ascribes the changes of human society to 
■aperior and invariable plan which regulates the future as well 
I the past, and converts the conjectures and probabilities of em- 
ition and politics into a true science, the basis of which is the 
HiiMO» mature of nations. The distinctive feature of the New 
kimicB is the introduction of a human point of view in the histoiy 
I humanity. In fact, jurisprudence has in vain styled itself Sci- 
ilis rerum humanorum et divinarum, the science of human and 
iviiie things ; it is, above all, the science of human things in 
Uoh it contemplates divine things. Religion, according to Yico, 
iskeB part of the State and of society ; while, according to Bos- 
mip it is the State that makes part of religion. Religion, accord- 
ig'to Yico, b related to humanity ; while, according to Bossuet, 
a hunanity which is at the service of religion. The point of 
iew has completely changed, and this was an immense step in 
le science of history, the ultimate aim of which is to make every 
img re-enter into humanity, to refer every thing to humanity in 
m world, except afterwards to refer the destinies of humanity 
nd this world itself to something higher. Besides, according to 
kMBuet, history has its general plan, but each part is superficially 
!Wted ; on the contrary, in Yico, different nations have their his- 
xy thoroughly examined. According to Yico, the existence of 
people forms a circle, every point of which he has determined 
rith precision. In every people there is always, and there is 
eeessarily, three degrees, three epochs. The first is the epoch 
f development, improperly called barbarism, in which religion 
vifWM, in which the actors and the legislators, thus to speak, are 
pdi» that is, priests ; it is the divine age of each people. The 
eeond is the substitution of the heroic principle for the theological 
(rinciple ; the divine is still there, but there is also something hu- 
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man, and the hero is, thus to speak, in history as in the GredL 
mythology, the medium between heaven and earth. Finally, 
in the third age, man proceeds from the hero as the hero pro- 
ceeds from the god, and civil society arrives at its independent 
form. That done, man, after being completely developed, wastea 
away ; the nation ends ; a new nation i-ecommences with the same 
nature, and runs through the same circle. These are the neces- 
sary recurrences of these three degrees that Vico has consecrated 
under the remarkable name of the recurrences of history, ricorn. 
Thus there is a common nature in nations ; and the same nature 
subjected to the same laws, brings back the same phenomena m 
the same order. It must not be forgotten that Vico is the first 
who took away from certain illustrious names then* personal gran- 
deur to render it to humanity. Vico first demonstrated that Or- 
pheus and Homer should be considered, not as simple individuak^ 
but as representatives of their epoch, as symbols of their age ; and 
that, if they had really existed, to them would have been attributed, 
or to their works would have been added, all those of the age and 
people whom they represent in history. He, too, first discussed 
the primitive times and fundamental laws of Rome, and indicated 
to modem criticism some of its finest points of view. Such aie 
the merits of Vico ; they justify his high renown. 

The fundamental error of the New Science is the preponder- 
ance of the political element, and the almost entire omission of 
art and philosophy. It was natural, also, that he who, among 
the elements of history, had seen, above all, the political element^ 
should have considered, above all, the epochs in which this ele- 
ment played an important part, and should have neglected that 
which religion governs, to wit, the Oriental epoch. The New 
Science has another fault. Doubtless each nation has its plan, 
and runs a circle, the circle which Vico has described ; each na- 
tion has its point of departure, its middle, its end, that is, %Ib 
history ; but has not humanity its history also ? Plunged in the 
ricorsi, in the recurrences of the same epochs in each people, 
Vico forgets to search out what becomes of humanity itself from 
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smTeiiee to recurrence. It is not enough to repeat that hu- 
imty advances ; it must be told in what manner it advances. 
» apeak oi a progress without determining its mode and its law 
to say nothing. In general, profound in the history of each 
iople» and in the conmion nature of nations, to use his own Ian- 
mge, Vico is feeble in the progressive development of humanity, 
d in the determination of the laws which preside over this de- 
lo|wient. 

These are the two great works by which is opened the science 
luBlory to the eighteenth century. They are equally true and 
nally incomplete. After having served the human mind, they 
old not satisfy it, and they called for a point of view still more 
ivated, still more vast, which should comprise the two points of 
m of religion and of the State, with the other elements which 
wnet and Vico had sacrificed. Hence the necessity of Herder. 
The fiuidamental idea of Herder is precisely to give an account 
■n ihe elements of humanity, as well as of all times. It is that 
neh gives to his book an incontestable superiority over those of 
I two illustrious predecessors. Races, languages, religions, arts^ 
vennnents, philosophical systems, all have place in the history 
hmnanity such as Herder has conceived it. He not only pre- 
sts the history of these different elements in the epochs the 
»t known of civilization, as Greece, Rome, the middle age, 
A he has pursued it even into the Eastern world, in this world 
Bttk known in the times of Herder, and in which he has made 
e fint steps. But his principal honor is to have shown that all 
e elements of humanity are developed harmcmiously, and even 
qgmnvely. The work of Herder is the first great monument 
■ed to the idea of the perpetual progress of humanity in all 
nectkms. I add that among the different parts of which this 
xk is composed, those which in each people are related to the 
to and literature are treated with a master hand. It is there 
It for the first time primitive poetry has been well explained, 
0f6 all Hebrew poetry and that of the middle age; it is 
on that for the first time poetiy has been put m its true place. 
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and that it has been proved that popular songs are monumrate 
as faithful as they are touchmg of tho history of nations. I will 
not forget among the merits of Herder that of having granted 
the highest unportance to the theatre of history. Herder, after 
Montesquieu, has recognized tliat in this world man could not 
withdraw himself from the influence of climates and places, and 
physical geography has for the first time played, thanks to him, 
a great part in history. These are brilliant titles, which grave 
defects even cannot obscure. 

The greatest defect of Herder is to have entered upon history 
with a philosophical system too little favorable to the power and 
liberty of man. Herder is the pupil of the philosophy which 
ruled in his times, the philosophy of Locke ; he has put the bril- 
liant colors of his genius upon this philosophy, a little dull in 
itself ; he has lent his personal enthusiasm to ideas which seemed 
scarcely susceptible of it. He saw very well the intimate rela- 
tions which bind man to nature, but he regarded man too much 
as the child and passive scholar of nature. He has not nuule 
enough of his activity ; and when the suggestions of sensibility 
and of imagination do not seem to explain to him easily certain 
developments of civilization, instead of referring them to the en- 
ergy of the human mind, Herder has recourse to mystical ex- 
planations in contradiction to the general theoiy and spirit of his 
work. Thus for having made man too passive and almost exclu- 
sively sensuous, he does not know how to resolve the problem of 
languages ; and like Rousseau, and afterwards M. de Bonald, he 
resolves it by the deus machina* The institution of language^ 
according to Herder, is a divine institution ; it is an absurdity ia 
a work where every thing is humanly explained. If God here 
specially intervenes, it is necessary to make him intervene else- 
where, and the fundamental idea of the book is destroyed. 

As a second defect, I remark again, that if the arts and liteia- 



♦ Sec ou this question of tho institution of langoa^, Rrst Series, Vol. 1, 
p. 865, du Langag€; Vol. 2, Lectures 21, 22, p. 944; Vol. 8, p. 96; Vol 4» 
Laoture 21, p. 885. 
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« are in general admirably treated in Herder, there are other 
rts veiy feebly treated. But it is just to remember that at this 
xsh these parts had been treated nowhere in a profound manner, 
1 that all universal history is on each point necessarily below 
)cial histories. In short, the last defect with which I shall re- 
laeh Herder, is the want of precision, and a certain character 
indetermination and v^ueness which injures the impression 
his great qualities. Herder admits a continual progress in hu- 
nitj, but he determines badly their general laws, and in no 
le the particidar laws. The result is, that the colors of the 
)k are very brilliant, but there is more brilliancy than light 
» natural enough that Herder, more a literary man than a 
ilpaopher, in the midst of the elegant society of Weimar, should 
re labored somewhat for the men of the world ; he has therefcxre 
tided philosophical formulas, and has been much praised for it ; 
i m Boch a matter his object should not have been to please, 
t to uistruct and to enlighten. Now, philosophical formulas 
( tho most lucid expression of history, since it is on this condi- 
A only (I do not here speak of arbitrary formulas, but of those 
ioh are the laws themselves of the human mind) that the hu- 
ll mind can comprehend itself, its works, and its history. 
[t wonld be unjust not to say a word of some works, less im- 
rtant, but still very remarkable, that have appeared in France 
ring the eighteenth century, by the side of that of Herder, either 
ttle before or a little after. Voltaire has the merit of having intro- 
oed into history the manners of nations. The glory of Voltaire is in 
nog the sentiment of humanity ;* but this sentiment misdirected 
a ciiUciBm without exactness and without depth, d^nerates 
en into declamations which are not worth much in tragedies, 
t which are absolutely worth nothing in history, where passion 
1 sentiment ought to give place to intelligence. Besides, when 
B ii 80 violently excited against what has so long governed the 



On Volteire, see Ist Series, Vol 8, Lectare 1, p. 88, and Lecture S, p. 
•1m in this 2d Series, Vol. 2, Lectare 1, and VoL 8, LeoCore 18. 
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human species, one accuses, at bottom, humanity; for religioQ 
does not establish itself nor sustain itself alone ; it must find some 
consent among men. It is true that at the end of its existence it 
may sometimes try to do without it ; but at first it could be estab- 
lished only by it, and not only by the consent, but by the appro- 
bation, by the confidence, in a word, by the S3anpathy of the 
masses with the laws which were annoimced to them. 

I place in the first rank of the writings of this epoch upon this 
great subject, that of a young man who was then studying at the 
Sorbonne, and there composed two discourses in Latin upon the 
history of humanity in its relations with the history of Christianity 
and that of the Church. There are more philosophical ideas in 
these two discourses than in all the works of Voltaire ; and if 
business had not withdrawn him from history and philosophy, I 
doubt not that the young Sorbonnist would have been ranked by 
the side of Montesquieu. It is evident that I am speaking of 
Turgot.* Condorcet, the friend and disciple of Voltaire and of 
Turgot, has deposited something of the character of his two mas- 
ters in the interesting work which, on the eve of perishing, he left 
to posterity. This work breathes a sentiment of humanity which 
animates and colors each page, and demands a Uttle excuse for 
the declamations which were then the fashion. Nevertheless, I 
cannot help regretting that the Esquiase of Condorcet is placed 
too early in the hands of youth ; it is for them a very improper 
nomishment. What is needed by yoimg people are books learned 
and profound, even a httle difficult to be understood, in order that 
they may thus serve an apprenticeship to labor and to life ; but 
it is really a pity to distribute to them imder the most reduced 
and lightest form, ideas without substance, which may per- 
suade them that they know something of humanity and of the 
world. Strong men are manufactured by strong studies; the 
young men who among you feel the importance of the future, 

♦ On Turgot, see let Series, Vol. 1, Lecture 17, p. 147 ; Vol. 8, Lectures 4 
■od 5, p. 208 ; Vol. 4, Lecture 16, p. 201 ; and in this aame Series, Vol. 1^ 
Leotoro 18. 
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ght to leave to children and to women small books and elegant 
flea : it is only by the manly exercise of thought that the youth 
France can rise to the high destinies of the nineteenth century. 
izplain myself thus so much the more willingly, as I am pleased 

recognise in the work of Condorcet, as in that of Voltaire, a 
le aentiment of himianity. Besides, all that is good, all that has 
en most boasted of in the Esquisse of Condorcet is found in 
erder, and the. sentiment of humanity, and the idea of continual 
and that ardent love of civilization which Herder carries 
to enthusiasm ; in Vico the enthusiasm is not in the form, 
Bfc it is in the depth. These are the works that I recom- 
end to my young auditors ; they will not study them without 
ntnoting a more cnhghtcncd love of all that is beautiful and of 
1 that b good : and I congratulate myself upon having encour- 
;ed my two young friends, MM. Michelet and Quinet, to give to 
.'uoe Vico and Herder. 

It remains to the nineteenth century to raise a new monument 
hidi may be superior to that of Herder, by all the superiority 
a new age over an age that is no more. The ways are prepared 
r a new philosophy of history, which, avoiding the exclusive points 
fiew of Bossuet and Vico, and faithful to the spirit of imiversality 

Herder, may examine more closely what Herder has lightly 
■need over, and may substitute for vagueness and indecision of 
eaik a precision and a rigor truly scientific. But in waiting that 
» acenniulated ^efforts of learned Europe may produce such a 
oik, after that of Herder, the only thing has been done that 
old bo done : his work has been decomposed, the better to re- 
inpoae it at some future day. Its success has been immense ; 
am itt fint appearance men have been struck with the general 
wluch it contained, and the manner in which some parts 
treated ; further progress in the road which he has traced 
it has been undertaken ; deep study of each of the elements of 
DDanity, and of each of the great epochs, has been entered upon ; 
iw, where criticism, enlightened by the labors of the last forty 
places itself in the presence of the work which inspired 

10* 
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ihem, it feels no longer the first enthusiasm {which is imposoUe 
unless science has advanced), and in its seTerity approaches al^ 
most to injustice. Since Hei-der, thank God, every thing hat 
marched forward, whilst Herder has remained in the same place. 
As for the history of religions, for example, without speaking of 
the small masterpiece of Lessing, entitled JBdueation €f ih$ Hth 
man Race, the Symbolism of Creuzer, which a worthy pupil of 
the Normal school has given to France, has left far behind, in 
spite of all its defects, the light sketches of Herder. Winckel- 
man and M. Quatrem^re de Quincy, have easily surpassed him in 
regard to what related to the arts of Greece. MM. de Schlegel, 
whom Herder has perhaps produced, have penetrated much fur- 
ther into Roman, Greek, and Oriental literature. Heeren, in his 
researches into the commercial relations of ancient nations, has 
shed new light upon this important and obscure part of the hit* 
tory of humanity. In short, since Herder, the knowledge of phil- 
osophical systems has been renewed. But it would have been 
extreme injustice to demand of him, who is the father of all these 
works, the depth of knowledge which his predecessors have car- 
ried into their special studies. There will be something super- 
ficial, or at least insufficient, in all universal histories, as it » the 
fate of particular histories not always to j(Mn to solidity of criticism 
and erudition speculative views which embrace a vast horizon. 

Such is the state of historical science in Europe. Solid works 
have been undertaken and accomplished upon each subject, upon 
each epoch ; it now remains to unite them and to form of them a 
great whole, which may join exactness of det«ls and extent of 
general ideas ; which after having been, like the work of Herder, 
the smnmary and measure of human knowledge at the moment 
of its appearance, becomes in its turn a point of departure for new 
decomposition and for new special researches, still more exact and 
more profoimd than the preceding, which shall prepare a new 
summary, a new universal history, and thus always continue to 
the profit of humanity and of science. As for myself, without 
turning my eyes from the general history of humanity, I shall en- 
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detLYOT, above all, to treat with care, and in detafl, the special 
branch of the histoiy of humanity which is confided to me, the 
Ustoiy of philosophj : and to finish this introduction, I shall de- 
vote the next lecture to rendering you an account of the most im- 
portant works of which, for a century, the history of philoso- 
phy has been the subject 
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LECTURE XII. 

OF THE HISTOEIANS OF PHILOSOPHY. 

flatjeot of the lecture : of the great historians of philosophy. — Conditions 
of ft great development of the history of philosophy : Ist, A great develop- 
ment of philosophy itself; 2d, A great development of erudition. — ^Tbe 
ikret movement of modem philosophy was Cartcsianism ; Cartosianism 
ought to have produced, and has produced, a history of philosophy which 
represents it. — ^Bruckcr. His general character: his merits and his dc' 
feotB. — ^The second movement of modern philosophy is the struggle of sen- 
•mlism and idealism at the close of the eighteenth century. Hence two 
histories of philosophy in opposite directions: Tiedemann and Tennc- 
nuuin. Their general character. Their merits and their defects. 

If, in the individual, reflection is the faculty which comes last 
into exercise, and if , in a people and in an epoch, the philosophy 
which represents reflection is developed after all the other ele- 
ments of this people and of this epoch, and if the thorough culture 
of history in general date from the eighteenth century, we must 
oOQclude that the history of philosophy, which follows in the train 
of the history of the other branches of civilization, must have had its 
place only in the eighteenth century. The eighteenth century pos- 
•enes, for its distinguishing character among other centuries, the 
sentiment of humanity. It was to the eighteenth century that, for 
the first time, in a dignified manner, humanity began to be interest- 
ed in itself.* It would then have been wanting to itself, if it had 
neglected the study and history of what is most important in itself 
— the history of reflection, of reason, of philosophy. But besides 
ihis general motive, special causes, more active and more fruitful, 
developed, in the eighteenth century, the history of philosophy. 

Search out, I pray you, upon what condition one may occupy 



* On this character of the eighteenth century, see Ist lecture of the follow- 
ing volnme, which presents a complete sketch of the eighteenth oentuxy in 
■U puts of Eorope, as in all branches of human knowledge. 
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himself seriously with the history of any science whatever : it is 
on condition that he is very much interested in it Suppose a 
science to be decried, and almost totally neglected ; certainly out 
must possess excessive curiosity to devote himself to silch a ad- 
ence. Observe that histoiy is not an easy thing, that it exacts 
long and painful labors, in which one cannot ^gage without a 
powerful motive ; and this motive can be only the lively interast 
with which science inspires us. This science must also be nmoh 
studied and well known, otherwise nothing will be understood of 
its history. Place before a man who has never cultivated mathe> 
matics the work of Euclid ; at first he will not be interested in it; 
then he will not be able to comprehend it. This is evident in re- 
gard to mathematics ; it is not less true in regard to the morsl 
sciences — jurisprudence, legislation, political history in generiL 
How can he, who is not familiar with the ideas upon which the 
morsl sciences turn, who has not meditated upon the problems 
which they contain, how can he comprehend the solutions whidi 
are given of them in different ages ? With phOosophy it is tbe 
same, and with greater reason, too. It would be very strange if 
any one should imderstand the books of philosophers without 
having studied philosophical questions. Here, especially, lustorie 
intelligence is m direct ratio with scientific intelligence. In eveiy 
epoch, then, in which philosophy itself shall not have excited c 
great interest, and shall not have been cultivated, it follows that 
the history of philosophy will have been little attended to, and 
not comprehended. On the contrary, suppose an epoch in which 
philosophy fiourishes ; then also the history of phUosophy will 
flourish. A great philosophical movement is then the indispoi* 
sable condition, and at the same time the certain principle of as 
equal movement in the history of philosophy. Every great specu- 
lative movement contains in itself, and sooner or later produces 
necessarily, its history of philosophy, and even a history of phi- 
losophy which is conformed to it ; for it is only under the point of 
view of our own ideas that we represent to ourselves the ideds of 
others. Let us apply this to the eighteenth eentuxy. 
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Thai we may know whether in the eighteenth century there 
aould have been any great histories of philosophy, and what must 
bave been the character of these different histories, we must ex- 
amine whether the eighteenth century has produced a great phil- 
eaophical movement, and what was the character of this move- 
SienU Now, the eighteenth century gave a great impulse to 
philoBOphy ; the history of philosophy then must have exhibited 
• great development: and the eighteenth century having pro- 
duced very different philosophical schools, the eighteenth century 
■mt have also had very different histories of philosophy. We 
nay at will study the different histories of philosophy in the 
different schools which must have produced them, as we study 
affeeU in their causes ; or, in the same manner as we study 
6aiiM8 m their effects, we may follow the philosophic schools in 
their last results, in their histories of philosophy. Thus, in order 
to atody and characterize the different histories of philosophy 
vhidi the eighteenth century has produced, it is above all neces- 
my that we should cast a glance upon the philosophic schools 
of the eighteenth century. 

. Modem philosophy is at the same time the daughter and the 
adversary of the philosophy of the middle age. The character 
of the philosophy of the middle age is submission to authority 
other than that of reason. Modem philosophy recognizes no 
other authority than that of reason. It is Cartesianism which 
has accomplished this decisive revolution. In every philosophy 
it ii necessary to search out three things : 1st, The general char- 
■eter of that philosophy ; 2d, Its positive method ; dd. Its re- 
walts, or the system in which the application of this method ends. 
Ihe character of the philosophy of Descartes is independence ; 
Us method is psychology, the accoimt which we render to our- 
lelTes of what passes in the soul, in the consciousness, which is 
the vinble scene of the soul. I can know nothing, not even that 
I exists unless I think ; the study of thought, then, is the only 
hgitimate point of departure in the study of human knowledge. 
We are all the children of Descartes, for this double reaaoo. 
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that the philosophical authority which we all accept is 
and that the pomt of departure of all philosophical study is for 
us the analysis of consciousness, of that consciousness which eadli 
of us carries with himself, which is the book constantly opened 
before our eyes, and of which a healthy philosophy must be only 
a development and a commentary. The psychological method 
was given to the world by Descartes, and it will never abandoa 
modem philosophy unless modem phOosophy consent to aban- 
don itself. But do not forget that eveiy new method is feeble ; 
do not forget that a revolution does not at once arrive at all its 
consequences. It was so with the Cartesian revolution ; it bad 
its beginnings, and did not immediately reveal its end. I am, 
certainly, far from thinking that there were not, in the ontological 
results of the Cartesian philosophy, points of view admirable and 
etemally tme ; but it cannot be denied that on several points the 
method of Descartes, that method so firm, totters and sometimes 
reels. His successors, especially, have more than once had re- 
course to hypotheses. It is sufficient to call to mind the 6W- 
vision of Malebranche, and the pre-established hara[iony of Leib- 
nitz. These are the first fruits of Cartesianism. Think, more- 
over, that Descartes, after having procldmed the analysis of 
thought as the tme point of departure of philosophy, scarcely 
took his first step ere he borrowed the processes of geometry. 
The great thinker departed from thought ; the great geometri- 
cian threw over thought the form of geometiy. It was thus 
with his successors : all are geometricians. Leibnitz is even the 
genius of mathematics. He sought and carried even to abuse 
the apparent rigor of geometrical demonstration.* 

In the seventeenth century the Cartesian philosophy claimed 



* This rapid sketoh needs to be elacidated by the examinatJon of passagw 
in which the Cartesian philosophy is more minatcly treated ; see, for exam- 
ple, Vol. 2d of this Scries, Lecture 3 and Lecture 11, and in Ist Series, VoL 
Ist, Lecture 6 ; Vol. 4th, Lecture 12, p. 64; Lecture 22, p. 608-520, and VoL 
5th, Lecture 6, p. 210-222. See, above all, the Fragmenta tU PhUotophU Oat* 
tmenrifj passim. 
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far itself the aristocracy of thinkers. It remained to make it de- 
wend with all its good qualities and its imperfections into inferior 
ngknis ; it remained to imbue new generations with its spirit, 
bj introducing it into instruction. Descartes was a gentleman 
nd a soldier ; writing his books for his own satisfaction, and be- 
queathing them to posterity, without giving himself any trouble 
for their success ; Malebranchc was a meditative man, Spinosa a 
nofaue, Leibnitz a statesman who has left nothing but fragments 
of Tarious sorts. There was wanting to Cartcsianism a great pro- 
fenor ; such is the place and destiny of Wolf. The Cartesian 
philoBophy received from the hands of Wolf a severe and regular 
dnsB, but somewhat pedantic, such as philosophy will almost al- 
ways receive from the hands of a professor. Already Descartes 
and his successors were inclining to the geometrical form ; this 
toarm took an exclusive character in the writings and in the teach- 
ings of Wolf. Every thing there proceeded by principles, by 
axioms, by definitions, and by corollaries. After having gone out 
Crom the schools, philosophy was just about re-entering them. 
Thus come revolutions : at first they rush beyond their aim, then 
they return to place themselves again near to the point of their 
departure. They never recede ; but after many movements, they 
are contented with having advanced a single step ; and step by 
step humanity finds at last that it has performed a long journey. 
But it makes only one step at a time. The first Cartesian move- 
ment ended with Wolf; then its circle was completed ; it arrived 
at its last terminus in all things : its form, its method, its doctrine. 
in evil as in good, found their last development. 

Gartesianism, after Wolf, had but one thing to produce, a his- 
toiy of philosophy. All its conditions were in it ; immense in- 
terest spread over philosophical matters by a generation of great 
men, a new method, a system complete, psychological, logical, 
cntological, cosmblogical, mathematical, so that of all the systems 
which the past could present, there was not a single one which 
tlie new philosophy could not meet, embrace, and measure. . 

A nngle condition still remained to be fulfilled. : In order to 
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write the history of philosophy, it is not enough that one alidiilA 
be interested in the past, and that one should be capable of iBOOif 
prehending it ; it, moreover, is necessary to know it» and to know 
it perfectly : studies, various and profound, painful researches ai6 
needed ; in a word, erudition is, so to speak, an exterior coDditioQ 
which must be joined to the intrinsic conditions which I have 
brought before you, in order that a history of philosophy may be 
possible. Now these conditions were already admirably fulfilled 
in Germany at the time of Wolf : all the world knows that Ger- 
many is the classic land of erudition and of historical criticism. .• 

These different motives combined explain the necessity of a hift* 
tory of philosophy, and the necessity of Brucker. Brucker is the 
representative of the first movement of modem philosophy in the 
history of philosophy. Herein is also explained his merits aad 
his defects. 

The eminent merit which the great work d Brucker present^ 
at first view, is its completeness. The Histaria CrUica Philomh 
phice begins almost with the world and the human race, and ends 
only with the last days of the life of the historian. It is wonder- 
ful with what care Brucker has searched into the first traces ni 
philosophy: he commences with the deluge; he has even a^ 
tempted to ascend beyond, to a pkihsaphia antediluviana, N<v 
has young America escaped his attention ; he has ransacked its 
most barbarous portions in order to discover philosophical veati* 
ges. One could not have more respect for reason, for philosophyi 
for humanity ; for this reason Brucker merits, in the highest de- 
gree, the respect of every friend of humanity and of philosophy* 
He has embraced all the systems of all ages. He does not con- 
tent himself with superficial glimpses ; the conscientious erudition 
of Brucker has fathomed every thing. Brucker had read ail the 
works of which he speaks ; and when he has not been able te 
procure any one of them, which was unavoidable, he speaks oC it 
only from precise information, carefully citing his authorities, ki 
order not to lead into error. Brucker is certainly one of the moal 
learned men of his times. His impartiality is not leas thao hk 
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fmdition. He gives long and faithful extracts of each doctrine, 
which he divides and subdivides into a certain number of articles^ 
d— lified and numbered with a care which seems to leave nothing 
to be desired. In general, order is one of the great merits of 
Bnicker. He follows the chronological order, the order even in 
which it has been given to humanity to develop itself; he ex- 
bifaita, scrupulously, all systems in their real succession, with clear 
mod precise classifications, the apparent rigor of which reminds us 
of Wolf, and shows us that Bnicker is in history the representative 
d a school of geometricians. 

The defects of Bnicker consist in the exaggeration of his best 
^iialities. As I have said, he goes back before the deluge, and 
km himself in the most minute researches upon what he calls 
pkUoBopkia bctrbarica and philasophia exotica. Thence it happens 
iimi, although he may have separated philosophy from theology, 
the fear of being incomplete makes him sometimes forget the 
ilrictQess of this division.* In fine, if there is a little philosophy 
■I nascent humanity, there is much more of religion and my- 
thology. Bnicker, who never mingles these two things in the 
hody of history, confounds them in its origin; he relates the 
■jihs of Persia, of Chaldea, and of Syria, which he gives for phil- 
oaophical "systems. It may be said, too, that the criticism of 
Bmcker does not equal his erudition: he cites with the greatest 
cue all his authorities, but he seldom discusses them, and leans 
often upon monuments of suspicious authenticity. Finally, if I 
have rendered justice to the order which reigns in the history of 
Bnicker, I ought to add that this order is more apparent than 
imL Bnicker follows the chronological order, but materially, 
without understanding its depth ; he does not know that the ex- 
ternal order of succession contains a true order of generation ; he 
not suspect that systems taken together present a series of 
and effects, united by necessary relations, which are the 



* On this grave defect of Bnicker, eee let Series, Vol. 2, the fraghontf en- 
tffltd, J>u Vrai OmmenctmeiU de VSuioire de la PhUotopkie^ p. 400. 
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laws of history. All these things have escaped the learned his- 
torian. The order of Brucker is nothing else than a veritable con- 
fusion concealed under the geometrical dress of Wolfianism, under 
classificaticms, divisions, and subdivisions, which appear to resem- 
ble a necessary plan, but which really contain no plan. 

In summing up, Brucker represents in the history of philoso- 
phy the first revolution which has snatched philosophy from the 
middle age ; this first revolution, so glorious for the human mind, 
produced modem philosophy, but it did not complete it. So the 
Hlstoria Critica Philosophice is a monument admirable for extent^ 
erudition, and brilliancy, but it is not, and it could not be, the 
termination of the history of philosophy. • A pupil of the seven- 
teenth century, Brucker flourished in the midst of the eighteenth* 
Brucker is the father of the history of philosophy, as Descartes b 
of modem philosophy. His work was the basis of all contem- 
poraneous labors of the same kind. These works, not possessing 
a peculiar character, we will not occupy ourselves with them here. 
In order to encounter new histories of philosophy which have a 
decided character, we must go to new schools of philosophy. 

The human mind was obliged to make a new step ; it was 
necessary for modem civilization to advance, and philosophy witk 
it. The result of the Cartesian revolution had been to Ruminate 
the chaos of scholasticism ; but the darkness of so long a past waa 
too thick to be dissipated at once and in a day. From the bosom 
of Cartesianism went forth two philosophies imbued with the same 
spirit of independence which constitutes all true modem philoso- 
phy, starting almost from the same method, but soon divided into 
two coiitrary movements, whose powerful and fruitful strugg^ 
filled the close of the eighteenth century. 

Locke* is' also a child of Descartes ; he is imbued with Ym 
spirit and his method ; he rejects every other authority than that 
of reason, and he sets out from the analysis of consciousness ; but 



* On Locke, see, in this same Series, Vol; 8, almost entire ; and In Ist 
Series, Vol. 8, Lecture 1. ... 
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instead of seeing in consciousness all the elements which it com- 
prehends, without rejecting, entirely, the interior element, liberty 
and intelligence, he considers more particularly the exterior ele- 
ment ; he is, above all, struck with sensation ; the philosophy of 
Locke is a branch of Cartesianisra, but it is a straggling one, like 
Spinoeaism. This philosophy was to have its development, but 
it did not have it in the country of its author.* In England, 
efery thing is insular; every thing stops within certain limits. 
Kngland, assuredly, is not destitute of invention ; but history de- 
dares that there is wanting in it that power of generalization 
wlueh alone draws from a principle all that it contains. Compare 
Ae .political revolution of England with ours, and see the pro- 
ftvad difference in their characters : on one side all is local, and 

■eta oat from secondary motives ; on the other all is general and 

• 

ideal. In order that political reform should spread, it has been 
neoeaaary for it to pass the channel, and develop itself elsewhere :f 
ao was it necessary that the philosophy of sensation should go 
SDong a people who, on accoimt of a crowd of reasons, on ac- 
count of its language almost universal, on account of its central 
geographical situation, on account of its character at once decided 
and flejdble, endowed, to the highest degree, with the faculty of 
generalizing its ideas, and, consequently, the most fit to spread 
them ; for an idea is admitted by so many more people as it is 
general, as it is less local and confined. It was, then, ncces- 
that the philosophy of Locke should pass into France ; it is 
there alone that it has borne all its fruits, and it is thence that it 
haa spread itself throughout Europe. 

The philosophy of sensation is still uncertain in Locke; the 
English philosopher makes sensation play a great part, but he 
haa place also for reflection. It was a Frenchman who gave to 
the philosophy of Locke its true character and its systematic 

* Thii asMrtion should not be taken too strictly, for the philosophy of 
Loeke has prodnoed directly in England Hartley and Hame. See Fragment 
i$PhUo9opku OarUMfmef Preface, p. viiL 

t Bee Vol. 2, Lecture 1. 
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unity, in suppressing the insignificant and eqmTOcal pari wluA 
Locke had left to reflection. Condillac* demonstrated that sueh 
a reflection is scarcely any thing else than sensatioa itself a 
little modified ; he reduced all human faculties to different modes 
of sensation, so that sensation is the only element, and even the 
only instrument of knowledge. In fact, according to CoodiDae» 
by means of certain circumstances, sensation becomes, suooessively; 
attention, comparison, reasoning ; it becomes intelfigence entire; 
and even the entire will ; it becomes the whole of coosciousneas, 
the entu*e soul. What, then, is the soul ? A collection of sen^ 
sations, more or less generalized, but always without unity, with- 
out substance, without causative power. I exhibit the march of 
Condillac, I do not criticise it ; I beg you, on the oontFaiy, to ob» 
serve the systematic boldness which was necessary to CondiDae, 
in order to bring back every thing to sensation, and push the phi- 
losophy of Locke to its necessary consequences. Under this ro^ 
lation the Traits des Sensations is a true historical monument. 
Condillac is the metaphysician of the school ; Helvetius is its 
moralist.! The sensations, besides the character which they heen 
of referring themselves to certain objects, besides their repres^its- 
tive property, have also their affective property ; they are agree- 
able or disagreeable. To avoid sensations which may give pain ; 
to search out sensations which may give pleasure ; this is the 
whole of morality in its most general principle. Saint-Lambeii| 
is charged with drawing from this principle its applications, and 
from them composing a code of which pleasure is the foundation, 
and interest the supreme law. It was necessary that this mo- 
rality should have its politics : it had them ; and was declared, 
decreed, even, that an individual having no other law than his 
interest, well or badly understood, a collection of individuals 
could have no other ; that thus these collections of individuals, 
more or less conaderable, which are called nations, had no other 

* On Condillao, let Series, Vol. 8, Lectures 2 and S, etc. 
t On Helvetius, Ist Series, Vol. 8, Lectures 4 and 6. 
X On Saiut-Lauibort, 1st Series, Vol. 8, Leotare 6. 
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knr than their will, that is, in the prevailing system, their desires, 
that is, their good pleasure ; that, in a word, the sovereignty of 
ihe people was the only legitimate political dogma.* The same 
theory has been applied to all sciences, to medicine, for example ; 
and as in metaphysics, the me, or soul, was only the collection 
of our sensations, in physiology, life was only a collection of func- 
tioDS apparently without unity ;f the harmony of these functions, 
which is, nevertheless, a certain fact, becomes thus inexplicable ; 
hoi all these difficulties have been nimbly surmounted, and medi- 
mm has had its entirely empirical philosophy. 
. • A Bohool like this, so complete, and of so clear and so decided 
Sioharaeter, must also have had a history of philosophy conform- 
able to it. But remember the necessary condition upon which a 
Uatoiy of philosophy is any where reared ; laborious habits of 
tradition, and even of philology, are absolutely necessary to it. 
Jadge how much courage and patience are necessary in order to 
lihuige into the study of works written in learned languages, 
ilften half destroyed by time, and so difficult to comprehend that 
mnax at the present day, after an entire century of efforts skilfully 
directed, there is more than one important monument that it has 
been impossible yit to decipher and interpret well. The history 
id philosophy is a serious and a painful enterprise ; can we engage 
m it when we have arrived at a system which throws contempt 
en all others? Without pretending, in an absolute manner, that 
the contempt of the past inevitably engenders negligence, and, 
eoneequently, ignorance, I remark, in fact, that the philosophy of 
aensation which belongs to England and to France, has had in 
neteber of these countries its history of philosophy ; for I do not 
designate as a history of philosophy whatever assertions Condillac 
bas let fall here and there on certain systems, nor do I allow as 
* hktory of philosophy the extracts which it has pleased Diderot 

* On the loverei^ty of the people ; for what there is true and fklse in it, 
•M let Series, Vol. 8, Lecture 9, p. 804. 

t Bee the first phrase of the treatiae of Bichat, de la Vie^ etdela Mori, 
«dltkni of M. Magendie. 
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to draw from the excellent work of Bmoker, in adding to them 
declamations or epigrams ; that is making mockeiy of the labon 
of one's fellows, it is not writing history. It was neceasaiy, thoiy 
that the school of sensation should find a country where thehahit 
and the taste of erudition might permit it to produce a histoiy of 
philosophy ; it was necessary that it should find the country of 
Brucker. Doubtless the spirit of Germany resists the philosophy 
of sensation. At the same time this philosophy could not reign 
in France without passing the Rhine, as it had passed the Chan- 
nel. It had then, also, a moment of success in Germany ; hut as 
the German spirit opposed it, it had not in Germany, it could not 
have there, any great representatives. It overcame ordinary 
minds, among whom it found one who placed all his erudition at 
the service of this philosophy. But a system too narrow is veiy 
inconvenient. However imbued we may be with an idea, inter* 
course with great masters who have not thought as we do, is a 
rude trial, and often a useful remedy to systematic obstinacy. 
Plato, and even Aristotle, when one reads them in their own km- 
guuge, and when one is compelled to study them seriously, dis- 
turb somewhat the exclusive point of view of sensation. That is 
what happened to Tiedemann. His work may well be considered 
as that which best represents the philosophy of sensation applied 
to the history of philosophy ; but this philosophy is much soft- 
ened and tempered in passing through German erudition, and 
Tiedemann reminds us rather of Locke than of Condillac. 

The principal merit of l^edemann is his perfect independence. 
Empiric philosophy, daughter also of Cartesian philosophy, thus 
separates, even a little too violently, philosophy from theology. 
This severity is found to be carried even to rigor in l^edemann. 
In the second place, Tiedemann, without being as learned aa 
Brucker, is more critical. It is not sufficient for him to cite hia 
authorities, he discusses them. He is not contented with giving 
extracts more or less extended from philosophical systems, he 
penetrates into their spirit, and to make known this spirit he foat- 
ens upon them ; hence the title of his history : Esprit de la 
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iotqphie speculative. In the third place, l^edemann followed 
dmmological order, like Brucker ; besides, he joined to it a re- 
gard more or less profound for political history. Brucker con- 
lented himself with applying the great and admitted divisions of 
political hbtory to that of philosophy, without searching out the 
veal relations which there may have been between the history of 
phikMophy and general history. Tiedemann binds with care the 
luBtory of SjTstems to the other parts of history. In short, the work 
of Brucker, like Wolfianism, reconmicnds itself by an apparent 
oleaniess which covers a real confusion. On the contrary, the theo- 
letieal pdnt of view of l^edemann being, it is true, limited, but 
wdl determined, the application of this point of view to histor}- 
moat pve, and, in short, does give, a history of the greatest pre- 



The defects of Tiedemann appertain to the school to which he 
belongs. At first, Tiedemann, in his philosophic independence, 
aeparated philosophy from theology, and he was right, for they 
are things essentially distinct ; but Uic fear of theology throwii^ 
him into exaggerated scruples. It is very true (and it is also my 
own opinion) that the East is much more mythological than phil- 
oaophical, and that it is this above all which distinguishes it from 
the West ; but it must not be pretended that the East contains nc> 
phikwophy, no trace of reflection; nevertheless, Tiedemann, by 
reason of the theological aspect which the East presents, cuts it 
off firom the history of philosophy, and b^ns at Greece. Tiede- 
mann is an excellent critic, but liis criticism is sometimes a little 
too skeptical : he does very well in the discussion of certain au- 
tlwrities too slightly admitted before him : but there are many 
works which l^edemann has declared apocryphal, and which now 
are recog^nized as authentic, or which, at least, contain certainly 
in their general ideas, if not in their formal reduction, traditions 
which must be referred to those to whom these works are attrib- 
uted. But the greatest defect of l^edemann is the exclusive 
spirit which he transports into history. He is too modem, al- 
though very erudite, and he does not know how to enter into the 

Vol. 1. 11 
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spirit of ancient systems. For example, the oelelmited argu- 
ments which he has put into the dialogues of Plato, are perpeind 
absurdities, and one cannot help smiling to see him apply to nick 
monuments the small measure of the philosophy of Locke^ pm^ 
pertina philosopkia, as it is called by Leibnitz. 

One of the merits of Tiedemann, which I had forgotten* and 
which I hasten to recall to you, is that he is progrewive. Bmekr 
er hardly knows whether the history of philosophy has advanoed 
or receded since antiquity to our days, whether the fatnre wOl 
perfect the past, or whether the future will not do better to atop 
at the point where the excellent Brucker with his master Wolf 
have stopped ; whilst Tiedemann believes in the perfectilNlity ol 
human reason, and closes his work by inviting his reader to hopa 
and trust in the future. That is a real merit ; but it must be ad- 
ded that Tiedemann has nowhere tried to determine the laws of 
the general progress of which he speaks ; so that, although pre- 
cise and clear in each part, he is obscure and vague in the wholes 
or to speak rigorously, he has no whole, he is wanting in order 
and true plan. 

Such is the representative of the school of Locke in the history 
of philosophy ; it now remains to me to exhibit to you the oppos- 
ing school, and to show you how, having set out from one oppo- 
site principle, and having followed it with the same consistenoy, 
it must have ended in a history of philosophy entirely opposite. 

It is indisputable that in the bosom of consciousness there if 
an order of phenomena that comes from without, and whick 
thought cannot refer to itself : this truth has its representation b 
the philosophy of Locke ; but it is quite as true that in conscioua- 
ness there are phenomena which are not reducible to those. It 
is to thought and not to sensation that we must refer the idea of 
unity, the idea of necessity, of the infinite, of time, of space, etc, 
all being ideas, without which there is not a single conceptkxi 
possible. We think only with our thought, and even the exte- 
rior world is known to us only because we have the faculty of 
knowing it, and the faculty of knowing it m generaL It is, then, 
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this faculty, and these laws, which seem to constitute all the real- 
ly of dMemal perception itself. It is thus with our soul ; it is 
mn with God, it is thus with every tiling, whatever we know 
em be known only by means of the faculty which we have of 
knowing, and by the laws of this faculty. Such is the natural 
and necessary origin of idealism. Idealism is that phUosophy 
iriiieh, struck with the reality, the fecundity, and the independ- 
onoe of thought, with its laws and the ideas which are inherent 
bkii, concentrates its attention upon it, and in it sees the princi- 
pka of all things. Idealism is also true, and it was as necessary 
at empiricism. Without empiricism you would never have 
kmnm all that is contained in the bosom of sensualism ; without 
ideeUsm you would have never known all the peculiar power of 
thought In the eighteenth century, which seemed entirely oc- 
eapied by sensualism, idealism had its place, and its necessary 
place, because it is not in the power of the human mind to abdi- 
cate itself, and because when one school takes one of the sides of 
consciousness for entire consciousness, another school quickly 
arises, which takes the opposite side, in order, I repeat it, that 
fD the powers of the humnn mind may be known and developed. 
It was in England that the philosophy of sensation made its 
int appearance ; it was from a province of England that a prot- 
ertation against this philosophy first went forth. I define Scotch 
philoeophy as a protest of common sense against the extravagan- 
cea of the last consequences of sensualism.* Tliis is its title to 
the esteem of good men. But it went scarcely further in this 
new road than Locke went in his. The Scotch school has re- 
c la hned the forgotten elements of human nature ; it has restored 
to honor some of the fundamental ideas of reason ; it has describ- 
ed them with the characters which at present they incontestably 
po Mcno ; it has admirable commencements of psychology, but it 
hu not a complete metaphysics ; it has somewhat of morals 
and potitics, but properly speaking it has no system. The merit 

* On the Sootch school, see Ist Seriesi Vol. 1, and Vol. 4 entire. 
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of the Scotch, as that of Locke, is good sense and cleaniess ; 
their defects, like those of Locke, too, are the absence of specu- 
lative thought and extension ; add, moreover, that the chief of 
the Scotch school, Reid,* b wanting in erudition. Such a 
school could not have a history of philosophy. It is by common 
sense that the human race attains to truth, and then rests with- 
out rendering to itself an account of it ; it is by the instinct of 
a generous good sense, that souls of a certain temper escape the 
philosophy of sensation ; that is the point of departure of science, 
but it is not science ; and even as the philosophy of sensation had 
not been able, in the hands of Locke, to reach its entire develop- 
ment, so the spiritualism of the Scotch school, a little dim, could 
not attract the attention of Europe, and struggle successfully 
upon a great theatre against the seductions and genius of the op- 
posing school. In short, as it was necessary that the philosophy 
of Locke should pass the Channel, in order to make its fortune, 
so it was necessary that spiritualism should find some other land 
than that of Scotland where it might display its power and the 
fecundity of its principles. 

In France it has been represented by two men, of whom one, 
M. Turgot,f being early drawn aside from philosophy by politics, 
sustained against the consequences of the philosophy of Condfl- 
lac, a combat feeble and without eclat ; the other, more a literary 
man than a philosopher, sometimes the champion and sometimes 
the adversary of the reigning philosophy, exhausted his admirable 
eloquence in protestations, occasionally sublime, but without any 
scientific character. It may be seen that I speak of Rousseau.^ 

It was reserved for Germany, that serious and meditative 
country, which had already produced Leibnitz and Wolf, to give 
to idealism its true representative in the eighteenth centoiy. 
Kant, as Locke, was a pupil of Descartes ; he has the same gen- 

* l8t Series, Vol. 4, Lectnre 2S, p. 606, and following with the note, p. 615: 
t See the preceding Lecture, note on Targot. 

X On Rousseau, 1st Series, VoL 8, Lectures 4 and 6, and Leotnre 9 ; 8d 
Series, Vd. 8, Leotoie 18. 
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cnl character, the same method as Locke, for this character and 
this method are ever the method and character of modem phi- 
losophy. He separated, with a firm hand, philosophy from 
theology : he starts from the analysis of consciousness ; but he 
attaches himself to the element opposed to that which Locke has 
particularly considered. The great undertaking of Kant is a 
ariticinn of reason and its laws ; his glory is to have given the 
complete statistics of these laws. He is not contented with indi- 
cating them, he pursues them, he pursues them in all the spheres 
cC thought, enumerates them, describes them, classifies them. 

Apparet domus intua .... 

Kant is, with Reid, one of the founders of rational psychology ; 
but he stopped not there. The laws of reason being enumerated, 
dflMiibed, and classified, Kant asks how, from these laws, we may 
airivc, legitimately, at the exterior world, at God, at all that 
which is not the thinking subject ; and in his logical severity, it 
•eems to him that these laws being peculiar to the subject of 
thought, that is, being purely subjective, it is improper to draw 
bom subjective laws any objective and ontological consequence. 
Doubtless it is a fact, a fact of consciousness, that we believe in 
the exterior world, in God, in other existences than our own ; 
but we believe in them only on the faith of our own laws ; so that 
time beliefiB resting on a basis entirely subjective, contain, when 
we. wish to open before them the limits of consciousness, a paral- 
Qgkm, a vicious circle. Kant has almost cut off ontology from 
pliQosophy ; by dint of having dwelt in the depths of thought, he 
has taken it for the only real world ; he has magnified psycbolo- 
gy, but he has almost made of it entire philosophy. Hence, mo- 
lalitj concentrated in intention ; in esthetics, the beautiful and 
the aublime considered almost exclusively in their relations with 
iiiBDy centre and measure of all things ; in short, a philosophy of 
nature which consists in the application of the subjective laws of 
thought to the exterior world. Fichte has gone further still in 
the tame way. In Kant, the point of view under which the 
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thinking subject considers objects, depends on its own natare. 
In Fichte, the object itself being for the subject only what ihe 
subject makes it, is but an induction of this subject Accovding 
to Kant, God is a necessary conception of thought, an ureoBti- 
ble belief of the soul. According to Fichte, God is the subjeet 
itself of thought conceived as absolute ; he is still, then, the 
only Fichte distinguishes two mes, the one phenomenal, the 
of which each of us has a consciousness ; the other, the basb it- 
self and the substance of the me, which is God himself: Qcd is 
the absolute me* When we have reached this pdint, we hsfe 
arrived at the last term of subjective idealism, as the philosophy 
of sensation had arrived at its last term when it dared to pretend 
that the soul is only a collection of our sensations. The philoao- 
phy of Kant and of Fichte absorbs consciousness, and by that all 
things, into thought, as the philosophy of Locke and of Ccmdil- 
lac absorbs consciousness, and by that all things also, into som- 
tion ; and even as sensualism destroys itself after having reached 
its last consequence and the extravagance of baseness, so idealinoa 
has its sublime extravagance, in which it finds its ruin. But before 
disappearing, this doctrine would have been untrue to itself if it 
had not had its representative in the history of philosophy ; and 
the condition of erudition being superabundantly fulfilled in Ger- 
many, the great philosophical movement of Kant and of Fibbte 
easily found a worthy representative in a skilful and learned man, 
who composed, at the point of view of critical philosophy, a his- 
tory of philosophy, as opposite to that of Tiedemann, as the sub- 
jective idealism of Kant is opposite to the empiricism and sen- 
sualism of Condillac and of Locke ; this man is the celebrated 
Tennemann. 

The general character of Tennemann's work is to reprodvoe 
the philosophy of Kant in the history of philosophy. The phi- 
losophy of Kant is profoundly Cartesian : it separates philoao- 



* On the philosophy of Kant and that of Fichte, see Ist Series, Vol. t, 
IHteourt d^ Owterffwre^ p. 10; and for Kant in particular, VoL 5. 
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phy from the<^ogy, and admits no other method than psycholo- 
gj. Tennemann separates, therefore, philosophy from theology 
m history quite as rigorously as Tiedemann has done : besides, 
he carries his scruples as far as his predecessor. That is his first 
merit : the second is, that the idealism of Kant being infinitely 
more wide than the empiricism of Locke, Tennemann was more 
capable of comprehending and appreciating the great monu> 
nents of philosophy ; his historical point of view is more com- 
and consequently less negative. Then, too, Tenne- 
is quite as erudite, and quite as good a critic as Tiede- 
and he is less skeptical ; he restores to many works their 
eatbenticity, which his predecessor had attacked. His exposi- 
tfoaa are at the same time more extended, and as faithful ; the 
qnrii of each system is not seized with less sagacity, and general 
WW8 are there sustained by developments which confirm and 
chK»date them. Tennemann connects also more closely the his- 
toiy of the philosophy of each epoch with the general history of 
Ae same epoch ; clearness and precision appear not less in him 
than in Tiedemann, more perhaps in him ; and already a better 
eidflr, less exterior and less arbitrary, gives to the entire work a 
dwiacter more philosophical. In indicating the general ideas 
wUeh have governed in different epochs, and in expressing these 
ideas under forms belonging to the science whose history he is 
wiiling, to wit, metaphysics, Tennemann has opened the road to 
fktA superior point of view which, in history, perceives ideas. 
ttnir Buccessicm, their struggle, their development so regular 
through their apparent disorder, that is, a true system, a philoso- 
phy entire. Doubtless Tennemann has but imperfectly observed 
the philosophical movement of history ; but he has at least oh- 
■erred it ; that is, perhaps, his greatest merit His fault is that 
4d having borrowed his frame and his measure from a system not 
eoffieiently extended to embrace all systems. The philosophy of 
Kant is very vast compared with that of Condillac ; but the hu- 
iMn mind is still more vast, and the innumerable systems which 
iA haa lown through centuries, are a httle straitened and ill at 
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ance of it, we are sure to see arise a hail-storm of arguments and 
JTanfjan formulas against this poor system. This manner some- 
what spcnls the great and estimable work of Tennemann, and ren- 
ders it less agreeable for reading than that of Tiedemann, to 
which it is otherwise much preferable, — the last contrast between 
these two historians, wluch brings to mind that which separated 
their masters, of whom one, infinitely more precise and more posi- 
tive than the other, has a clearness much less popular.* 

Behold the two histories of philosophy which were necessarily 
produced by the two great systems whose struggle filled the 
dose of the eighteenth century. Tiedemann and Tennemann rep- 
resent this struggle in the history of philosophy. Such is the 
present state of things, such is the inheritance which the eigh- 
teenth century has left to the nineteenth. Such has been, and 
such necessarily must have been, the work of the century which 
B no more. What will be that of the century to come ? What 
are my own projects and my own hopes ? This will be the sub- 
ject of the next and last lecture. 



• One may form an idea of the merits and defects of the great work ot 
Ttenemann hy his MafMelj which we have translated, 2 voL in-8, 2d ed. 
1889. 
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LECTURE Xm. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTUBY. 

FnMnt state of the history of philosophy: works of detail. — Necessity of a 
new general history of philosophy. That its condition is a new philosoph- 
kMd movement. — Determination of the character of this new movement: 
Mlectidsm. — Symptoms of eclecticism in European philosophy. — Boots of 
edecticism in the condition of society in Europe, and particularly in France. 
Analysis of the Charter. — Necessary consequences of the reign of the Char- 
ier, even upon the character of phUosophy. — Corresponding oharaoter 
which the history of philosophy ought to take. — Conclusion. 

TtEDEMANN and Tennemann close the eighteenth centmy. The 
work of Tiedemann appeared from 1791 to 1797; that of Ten- 
nemann from 1798 to 1820. Since that time there has appeared 
in Germany no considerable work upon the history of philosophy 
which presents an original character and forms an epoch : no 
great historian has come to revive 'nedemann and Tennemann.* 
And 38, after Herder, universal histories of humanity were succeed- 
ed by particular histories of certain nations, of certain epochs, of 
certain branches of civilization, so, after the two great opposing 
woiks in which the philosophy of the eighteenth century resolved 
itself, the imiversal history of philosophy was succeeded by ex- 
aminations of certain schools, certain systems, and by profound 
monographies. From the nature of things, these researches in 
accomulating create the necessity of a new universal history. 
ThoB science progresses ; it proceeds from partial works to col- 
lectkms; decomposition, recomposition, such is its perpetual 
movement. At the present time, in Germany and in the whole 
world, it is in a state of decomposition. This condition has its 
necessity in the economy of the labor of a period, and already 

* We spoke thus in 1828, before the enterprise of M. Bitter. 
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lioa of the small number that remain, the difficulty of the idiom, 
the profound difference of ideas, the originality of forms, all op- 
pose to the historian obstacles that can be surmounted only by 
the aid of indefatigable patience, the most minute erudition, the 
most circumspect criticism, and intelligence at the same time the 
most penetrating and most flexible. It is there, also, that were 
formed the three great historians of philosophy, Brucker, Tiede- 
muui, and Tennemann. Whoever shall not have served his ap- 
prenticeship, and shall not have long lived in antiquity amidst 
mmuscripts and texts, and even in the midst of philological dis- 
ettakms, will never possess the sentiment of criticism, and will 
always be incapable of writing a serious history of philosophy. 
It is for thb reason that I do not hesitate to exhort those of my 
jODng auditors who might feel attracted to this important part 
of history, to concentrate their studies for some time upon an- 
tiquty. If I may be permitted to cite myself, notwithstanding 
the generality of my philosophical labors, I have not ceased for 
twelve years, and I shall never cease to occupy myself assidu- 
omUj, not only with the principal epochs of ancient philosophy, 
bat with the particular systems of which each epoch and each 
idhool is composed ; for it is my perfect conviction that there, 
abofe all, it b necessary to mingle the profound study of details 
with the generalization of ideas, and that partial researches, wisely 
and firmly combined, can alone lead to results as solid as they 
are extensive.* 

Snch is the present state of the history of philosophy : this 
atate is necessary and good, but it cannot be eternal ; and as 
eroiy precipitate generalization leads to the necessity of adecom- 

* I have given the example, and I liave been followed. Thank Ood my 
work is accorapllBhcd : the hintory of philosophy is founded in Franco. 
There ia not an epoch, a philosophical school, that has not been profoundly 
■ladied ; In particular, ancient philosophy counts among us numerous and 
intaUigent interpreters, who do not yield it to the most distinguished scholani 
of Holland and Germany. It is pleasant to me to see my own works already 
by thoae of former diaciplee who, in their turn, have become 
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poation, so it is impossible that a vast decompontioii may nol 
soon lead to a new recomposition, and that so many sldUbl and 
profound researches may not, sooner or later, produce a new gen* 
eral history of philosophy. 

But on what condition can this new history arise ? if works cf 
detail are the necessary materials of a history of philosophy, it k 
not erudition, it is philosophy alone that can rear the edifice. It 
was the Cartesian philosophy that produced Brucker, it was the 
philosophy of Locke that produced Tiedemann, it was the phi- 
losophy of Kant that produced Tennemann ; so now it is the 
breath of a new philosophical spirit that, in passmg over all the 
results, certain, but apparently Umited and sterile, of erudition, 
can alone fructify them and draw from them a universal histoiy. 
Now what is, what can be, this new spirit, this new philosophy, 
which alone can renew the history of philosophy ? Such is the 
question : to answer it we must conuder the position of philoeo^ 
phy at the present day. 

The philosophy which preceded Descartes was theology. The 
philosophy of Descartes is the separation of philosophy from the- 
ology ; it is, thus to speak, the introduction of philosophy upon 
the stage of the world under its proper name. The philoeophy 
of the eighteenth century is the development of the Cartesin 
movement in two opposite systems, the spiritualism of the Scofeeh 
school, and of the German school, and English and French sen- 
sualism. In regard to sensualism, none can go beyond the eigh* 
teenth century in England and in France. Take it at its pomt 
of departure in Locke ; follow it even to our days in its last mj^ 
resentatives, and you will see nothing is wanting to this gntl 
movement — psychology, metaphysics, morals, politics, histoiy 
of humanity, history of philosophy ; all that a great philosophical 
movement can produce, sensualism has produced ; it only remaim 
to adopt it without the hope even of adding any thii^ very con- 
fflderable to it ; that is, it is necessary to suppose that philosophy 
is completed, that it has no other future than a monotonous rep- 
etition of the past, and that the human mind must stop it the 
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eommencement of the nineteenth century. This is an important 
stand to take ; and, nevertheless, there is no other, for there la 
not a single great new consequence to be drawn from the phi- 
loaophy of sensation. On the other hand, who will flatter him- 
adf m regard to idealism, to go beyond the system of Fichte ? 
Idealism, weak still among the wise but timid philosophers of 
Scotland, already manifest in the too subjective philosophy of 
Kiaai, has anived at its last term in the absolute subjectivity of 
the doctrine of Fichte. And as this doctrine has received aU its 
poanUe development, as it has had its psychology, its metaphya- 
Ihi ita morals, its politics, its history of humanity and of phi- 
loaophy, it remains to do for the idealism of the school of Kant 
ooly what remains to be done for the sensualism of the school of 
Locke, that is, it is necessary to stop at it, sleep upon it, in some 
CHhioaas upon the utmost limit of thought ; as if in this point of 
time and space where we now are, all truths had been revealed at 
bat to the human mind, and nothing more remained to be sought 
beyond it! 

Do you content yourselves with one or the other of these two 
eichisive systems ? You condemn your thought to immobility : or 
it IB necessary to leave the system of Kant, like that of Locke, 
ftm beyond them, and do, as do humanity and the world, which, 
I thinky have no desire to stop at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tsy. Behold yourselves then seeking a new system. But seek 
as mneh aa you please, study, probe, compare all the systems 
thai have appeared for three thousand years, and you will see 
thai in the last analysis, they may aU be reduced to those which 
yoa have just rejected, idealism and sensualism : so that yon can 
neither be able to embrace ihem nor yet forsake them. It is 
da m on atia fted to you that ndther the one nor the other are the 
krt efibit of the human race, and it is also demonstrated to you 
that there is no system which is not reducible to one or the other 
of these two. What is, then, to be done ? Having avoided these 
two vicions solutions of the problem, namely, the adoption of one 
sr the other of these two systems, or the tormenting ourselves 
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with seeldng a new one, which should be neither the one nor the 
other more or less modified, we arrive at the only solution that is 
left, the abandonment of all the exclusive sides by which the two 
systems repel each other, the adoption of all the truths which 
they contain, and by which they are established, and the concilift- 
tion of all these truths in a point of view more elevated and more 
extended than either system, capable of containing them, of ex- 
plaining them, and of completing them both. You see to what I 
wish to come. After the subjective idealism of the 'school of 
Kant, after the empiricism and sensualism of the school of Locke, 
developed and exhausted in their last possible results, there u, in 
my opinion, no longer any other new combination than the unkNi 
of these contraries, I mean apparent contraries, in the centre of a 
vast and powerful eclecticism. 

Eclecticbm ! that name well or badly chosen, and which abeadj 
begins to be spread and to resound a little through France and 
elsewhere, that name involuntarily carries back my thoughts to 
the epoch, now quite remote, when for the first time it was pro- 
nounced from this ch^r without eclat and without echo, in the 
obscurity of my first teachings. 

It was in 1816 and 1817* that, tormenting in every sense n^ 
consciousness in order to embrace it in all its extent, I arrived at 
this result, that there is in the consciousness many more phe- 
nomena than had yet been thought of ; that, in truth, all thfiK 
phenomena were opposed to each other, but that in appearing to 
exclude each other, they all, nevertheless, had their place in con- 
sciousness. Entirely occupied with method and psychology, 
plunged into studies the most minute, I scarcely went beyond the 
limits of observation and a very circumspect induction ; but littk 
by little the scene enlarged, and from psychology, which is the 
vestibule, and if one may so express it, the antechamber of science, 
tune conducted me into the sanctuary, that is, into metaphyaieB. 



♦ See let Series, Vol. 1, Discaurt prononoe i rOuverktr$ du Cbur§y Beoem- 
ber 5, 1816, p. S48. 
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Tbe more I have progressed in life and in science, the more I am 
confirmed in the thought that still presides in these lectures. 

What, in fact, is the philosophy that I teach, if not respect for 
all the elements of humanity ? Our philosophy is not a melan- 
oholy and fanatical philosophy which, preoccupied with a few ez- 
dnave ideas, undertakes to reform all others upon them ; no, it 
a a philosophy essentially optimistic, the aim of which is to com- 
prehend all things; its unity is not a systematic and artificial 
imity, it is a harmony, the living harmony of all truths, even when 
they appear opposed. 

Thus in regard to method, we retain, as the conquest of the 
age» the taste for experimental researches, observation, and induc- 
tion joined to observation, in a word, analysis ; but we reject not 
the old synthesis ; we give as a support to analysis, a primitive 
S3rnihesis, which furnishes to it a matter upon which it can exer- 
cise itaelf. You have seen that we appeal without cessation to 
the authori||r of those general behefs which constitute the common 
Moae of the human race ; and doubtless we must set out from 
common sense and retiu*n to common sense under pain of extrava- 
gance ; but if common sense is the point of departure and the 
necessary end of all healthy philosophy, science is far from beinor 
achieved when common behefs have been gathered together ; it is 
necessary to penetrate into their secret, origin, and reach. The 
process of philosophy is the unlimited employment of reflection, 
the indefatigable research into the last residts to which free specu- 
can conduct. 

In psychology, we have recognized in the consciousness the me 

voluntary and free activity, with the retinue of facts which de- 
pend upon it ; and, at the same time, the phenomenon of sensa- 
tion which the me has not effected, and which it cannot refer to 
itaelf, and which it is constrained to refer to something exterior 
nd foreign, which is called the not-me : in fine, above the not-me 
end the me, causes relative and limited, substances real but finite, 
the reason, which is the light of consciousness, reveals to man 
In itself, the substance and the absolute, necessary, infinite 
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cause, etc., in a word, God himself. God, the me, aod the notHim, 
are the three permanent objects of consciousness ; not only an 
they found in consciousness, such as it is actually developed, but 
they are found in the first fact of consciousness as in the last 
Thus eclecticism is already in the limits of consciousness, as tbe 
condition and the foundation of a true psychological theoij. 
Logic, too, demands eclecticism. The two fundamental laws of 
logic are, as we have seen,* the finite and the infinite, the contm- 
gent and the necessary, the relative and the absolute, etc. ; in the 
last analysis, the idea of cause and the idea of substance. AH 
systems of logic turn upon one and the other of these two ideas. 
They must be united ; it is necessary to conceive that every came 
supposes a substance, a substratum^ a basis of action, as every 
substance contains necessarily a principle of development, that 
is, a cause. The substance is the foundation of the cause as 
the cause is the form of the substance :f the first idea is not the 
second, but both are inseparable. Thence the gryest oonse- 
quences in metaphysics and ontology. Is God to be considered 
as a substance purely, and which is not a cause, as Spinosa will 
have it, or at most as a cause of himself which is not a true cause? 
We thus destroy his power, we destroy the possibility of humani^ 
and that of nature ; we have, like the Eleatics, the infinite in it* 
self, but without any relation to the finite, the absolute without 
any relation to the relative, unity without diversity. On the 
other hand, do we plunge in the exclusive idea of the cause, of 
the cause operative, that b, in the relative, the contingent, the 
multiple, and do we refuse to go beyond it ? We stop, then, at 
the form of things, and fail of their essence and of then- principle. 
We can thus end only in a chimerical theism, or an extravagant 
theism. True theism is not a dead religion, that forgets pre- 
dsely the fundamental attribute of God, namely, the creatiTe 
power, action, and what is derived from it Pantheism is in pos- 

* Lecture 4, p. 79, and following. 

t Ibid., and 1st Series, Vol. 2, Lecture 6, p. 77, and at the end of the volnme 
of fragments, entitled : Du premier d du dtrmtr IbU ds O bnm mm^ p.il9i» 
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of all observable and risible reality, and of its immediate 
kwa, but it misconceives the principle even of this reality, and the 
fint and last reason of its laws.* Thus, on all sides, diverse 
methods, diverse systems in psychology, in logic, and in metaphys- 
ics, on all sides opposition and contradiction, error and truth, all 
together. The only possible solution of these contradictions is in 
tlie harmony of contrarieties, the only means of escaping error is 
to accept all truths. 

¥nien one has arrived at these results, then, but only then, can 
one think of the history of philosophy. Suppose that we had not 
anived iheare^ but had stopped at psychology, for example, we 
would not be in a condition to begin the history of philosophy. 
The human mind bears within itself certain problems which the 
great interpreters of the human mind have tried to resolve. If 
you have retrenched or eluded these problems, how will you be 
aUe to comprehend the solutions of them which have been given 
by the masters of science ? How will you judge Plato, Aristotle, 
Laboitz ? You cannot do it. It only remains to you, then, to 
bid adieu to the history of philosophy, or what would be still 
wofBe, to treat it lightly : both are equally unworthy of the nine- 
teenth century. It is necessary, then, after having been to the 
end of psychology, to enter into metaphysics, and to make a sys- 
tem that may render account of all the wants of thought, in order 
to be able to reckon also with other systems, interrogate them, 
and judge them. You see why, although the chair confided to 
n^ care was a chair of the history of philosophy, those who have 
followed me in my lectures from 1815tol818,f must have re- 
mariwd that, without neglecting the history of philosophy, I have 
been more occupied in fixing my own ideas than in judging those of 
othem. It was in 1 8 1 9 that eclecticism, which sprang up in 1 8 1 6, 
hamg run over and embraced all parts of philosophy, and, finally, 
having taken a systematic character, was applied by me to the 



* See Lectare 5, with the Notes of the Appendix. 
t See the fint two volnmeii of the let Series. 
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history of philosophy, commencing with the best known and most 
modem systems. Since then my labors have never abandoned, 
and will never abandon this direction. It is the only one which 
it seems to me can conduct to new and satisfactory results in 
speculative philosophy and in history. When we reject neither in 
consciousness, nor in things, nor in ourselves, nor in nature, nor 
in God, any real elements which are therein encoimtered, we have 
not to proscribe in history any of the great systems which divide 
it, and which, however exclusive and deficient they may be, are 
necessarily borrowed from some real element ; for there is no sys- 
tem absolutely chimerical. Eclecticism may, then, be transported 
from philosophy to the history of philosophy ; it renews them 
both. Such is the double reform which I have undertaken, and 
which constitutes the character of my teaching, and the utmost 
aim of all my labors. 

But is it not a chimera which I am pm-suing ? Is not eclecti- 
cism an honest dream, bom in my mind, doomed to die there, and 
there accomplish all its destiny ? Or has this dream some chance 
of being realized, and is there already in the present any symp- 
tom which permits us to see the germ of the future ? In other 
terms, what is, at present, the character of philosophy in Eu- 
rope? 

It was from England and from Scotland, as you know, that 
went forth, in the eighteenth century, the first rays of sensualism 
and of spiritualism. But England, for some time, almost a quar- 
ter of a century, has not paid her part of philosophical researches 
to European civilization: there has not gone forth from Eng- 
land any celebrated work in metaphysics. Observe that I do not 
say no work of any merit ; I do not here create myself a judge ; 
I believe glory a very good judge ; I interrogate her, and she 
does not present to me any work of English philosophy which 
has excited in a great degree the attention of Europe. On the 
other hand, the Scotch school, this noble protestation of com- 
mon sense against the extravagances of sensualism, the Scotch 
school, after having furnished a career more wise and more uae* 
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fill than brilliant, has just lost its last celebrated interpreter in 
Dugald Stewart.* 

The two great philosophic nations of Europe are at present 
Germany and P^rance. The nations of the south are either still 
in the bonds of the theology of the seventeenth century, or are 
following in the train of France.f France governs the South of 
Europe ; it is always the past of France that forms the present 
of the ilite of the inhabitants of Portugal, of Spain, and of Italy ; 
and the future of France will decide their future. As the South 
m represented by France, so the North is represented by Germany. 
Sweden, Denmark, Poland, and the most civilized countries of 
Austria and Russia, follow the movement of Germany. The 
Froich and German people, then, alone, remain in the world of 
ideas, upon the theatre of Europe. The question in regard to the 
present state of European philosophy is resolved into this : where 
k philosophy in Germany, and where is it in France ? In Ger- 
mmy it had terminated with the eighteenth century in the most 
exclusive idealism, and in France in the roost exclusive sensualism. 
Where, then, is now idealism in Germany and sensualism in 
France ? Such is the question. Let us interrogate facts. I ask 
if in France, for fifteen years, it Is not of public notoriety that the 
pluloBophy of Locke, of Condillac, of Helvetias, of Saint-Lam> 
bert, who until then reigned w^ithout contradiction, has been at- 
tioked with more or less success by adversaries whom one may 
judge as he pleases, but whose number has been unceasingly in- 



* Died Jane 11, 1828. The great injury done to the Scotch Bchool by t}ie 
•Dperiknal teaching, BkepUcism, and sensuality of Thomas Brown, is being 
nfMured little by little under the discipline of better masters, and particularly 
of Sir W. Hamilton, professor of logic at the University of Edinburgh. On 
Sir W. Hamilton, see 1st Series, Vol. 4, Lecture 22 ; note of page 525, and the 
pPBflne of the third edition of the Froffmenta Philoaophiqius, 

t At present, things are very much changed, at least in Italy. Never, 
•inee the sixteenth century, has this ingenious country cultivated philosophy 
villi BO mnoh ardor and success, and Naples, for a long time, has not pro- 
doMd a philosopher as eminent as M. Galluppi. See the prefiuie of the third 
«dltl0Q of the r\ragmtiUt PkilotophiqtM. 
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creasing ? It must not be forgotten that it was from the Faculty 
of letters that went forth the first remonstrances against the phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century. 

M. Laromiguiere, in separating attention from sensation, estab- 
lished already a fruitful distinction.* The manly good sense, and 
powerful dialectics of M. Royer-Collard, gave to sensation blows 
still more severe : my illustrious predecessorf has the honor of 
having first introduced in France the wise doctrines of Scotch 
philosophy. A man who is no more, and whom it is just to call 
the greatest metaphysician that has honored France since Mak- 
branche, almost without knowing the contemporaneous works of 
Germany, and led by the instmct of a superior sagacity, arrived 
little by little, from metamorphosis to metamorphosis, to a point 
of view, to which there was only wanting more consequence, am- 
pUtude, and boldness in order to resemble that of Fichte. It was 
far from sensation, in the depths of voluntary and free activity, 
that M. de Biran sought the origin of the most elevated ideas 
that are at present in consciousness.^ Finally, M. Deg^rando^ in 
his second edition of the Systhnes compares de PhUosophie, be- 
gan to give more attention to idealistic theories, until then dis- 
dained, and was quite astonished to find for them interest and 
equity on the part of a French philosopher.§ Why should I not 
say that there have gone forth from the Normal school pupils 
who are at present masters, and who by their lectures and th^ 
Mrritings have increased and spread the new philosophical move- 
ment ?|| In short, it is an incontestable fact, that in face of the 

* See in the FragmsrUs Philotophiquts the article devoted to the lectures 
of M. Laromigoi^re, and in the Ihi^ments LUUrairet the disconno pro- 
nounced at his funeral. 

t A selection from the lectures of M. Boyer-Collard may be found in the 
8d and 4th Vols, of the works of Seid, published by M. Jouffroy. 

X See the works of M. de Biran, 4 vols, in-8, with the introdnctioii of the 
editor. 

$ On this second edition see the article fh>m the H^a^mmtU PhUomh 
pkiqueSf and in the FragmMUt LiUiraires the discourse pronounced at the 
funeral of M. Deg^rando. 

I I may at this time name M. Jonflh>y, whoee pnmatiire dMrtli ki* d«> 
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jdiiloeophy of CondiUac, there is now arising a new philosophy 
much more idealistic. 

Now pass the Rhine ; what do you encounter in Germany ? 
Ib it still the absolute dominion of the subjective idealism of Kant 
and of Fichte ? No : Fichte died in 1815, and even before his 
death a new philosophy, unable to stop at the system of absolute 
lubjectivity, and, thus to speak, on the point of the pyramid of the 
me, descended upon the earth, and returned to views more real. 
The contemporaneous German philosophy, which exercises in 
Oennany as great an influence, as great an authority as did ever 
that of Kant and Fichte, is entitled Philosophy of Nature* This 
title alone indicates to you sufficiently a return somewhat towards 
reality ; and as France now does not believe her glory compro- 
mised in demanding inspirations from the philosophy of Germany, 
•0 it is entirely a patriotic illusion which makes me suppose that 
the most illustrious representatives of the philosophy of nature 
are interested in the new French philosophy, and that Munich 
and Berlin no longer disdain Paris. 

What does this mean, gentlemen ? Germany regards France ; 
FiaDce, who was, thus to speak, isolated from the rest of Europe, 
tnniB her eyes towards Germany. To subjective idealism in 
Germany lias succeeded a philosophy which derives its glory 
firom being called the philosophy of nature ; and in France, if not 
up<Mi the ruins, at least in the face of sensualism, has arisen a 
philosophy to which cannot be refused a decided character of 
spiritualism. What must be concluded from these changes ? It 
must be concluded that the reign of the exclusive systems of sen- 
sualism in France, and of subjective idealism in Germany is 

prived MB of so many hopes. He posscsAedf in the highest degree, tlie phii- 
OMphical spirit, and the art of expressing his ideas with a clearness, an cic- 
gmoe, s method truly admirable. See in the FragnunU Littiraires the dis- 
coone pronounced at his funeral. 

* It will bo understood that it was impossible for me to explain myself on 
the PkUotophy of yaturtj when its author and hib most illustrious disdple, 
IL SoheUing and M. Hegel, two friends so dear, were present. My thoughts 
conceming it may be found in the preface of the third edition of the Fra^ 
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passed ; that French philosophy, by the new idealism, and Oer- 
man philosophy by the doctrine of nature, aspire to meet and 
join hands, and that there is forming, in silence, a true eclecti- 
cism in European philosophy. Now, if it is true that the new 
philosophical movement, which is so silently gomg on in Europe, 
is an eclectic movement, it follows that eclecticism will be the 
basis of the new history of philosophy, since it is a necessary law 
that every philosophy which arrives in its turn to empire, after 
having accomplished its theoretic development, directs its atten- 
tion towards the future, interrogates it with the spirit that is in it, 
and aspires to a history of philosophy which may be conformable 
to itself. It seems to me that these considerations already suffi- 
ciently justify our enterprise. But it has roots yet more deep. 

The history of philosophy is necessarily relative, in a given 
epoch, to the state of speculative philosophy in that same epoch. 
This is an incontestable point ; and it is still incontestable that, in 
every epoch, the state of speculative philosophy is relative to the 
general state of society. Let us apply this principle to the ques- 
tion which occupies us. Its first consequence is, that a new his- 
tory of philosophy must result from the partial labors now every- 
where in progress, and that this history of philosophy will have 
the same character as the speculative philosophy called to rule in 
the nineteenth century, and whose character appears to be eclec- 
ticism. It then remains to show that this philosophy, which al- 
ready manifests itself by more than one unequivocal sign, has its 
necessary foundation in the present state of society in Europe. 

After the great political and religious movement which had 
filled the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Europe, a new 
and more important movement was necessary ; civilization was 
called to a new and more decisive movement. What, in fine, was 
the eighteenth century ? The struggle of the old society with 
the new society ; the very idea of the eighteenth century is the 
necessity of a crisis.* 

* See the following volume, Lecture 1, Tableau da 18th lUole. 
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The French monarchy, after having marched, from conquest to 
eonquest, towards its natural frontiers, and having devoiired suc- 
oenively all the particular powers which had tried to oppose its 
progress, arrived at last, by the genius of Richelieu and of Louis 
XIV., almost at the utmost boimdaries of territory and ccntrali- 
Btkm. There was no longer wanting to France any thing but a 
better interior organization ; but this organization could take place 
only by the overthrow of the old one ; and tliis overthrow was 
very easy, for the old society was everywhere in ruins. What 
had the monarchy become in the eighteenth century ? A sim- 
ple tradition of brilliancy and magnificence, without any charm 
over the mind of the people, or over that of monarchs themselves. 
The monarchy, which had been the providence of France, created 
her, raised her, made her illustrious, was no longer felt by her. 
Ahroed, what had it done for the country ? What useful war, 
what glorious combats had it to show ? The Seven Years' War, 
md the battle of Rosbach. And what did it do at home? 
What was the hfe of royalty? The life of Versailles. The 
Ftech nobility, that formerly had so much and so well served 
the country, and that had identified their history with that of all 
the glorious feats of arms of France, the French nobility had lost 
the manly habits of their ancestors, and, like royalty, were slum- 
bering in pleasures. The French clergy, after having produced 
the Church of France in the seventeenth century, degenerated 
into a worldly clergy, in which impiety was almost in honor, and 
which has produced the most bitter enemies of Christianity. In 
nhortk the French people themselves, deserted by royalty, which 
no lomger employed them ; by the nobility, which no longer gave 
tliem an example ; by the clergy, which taught them languidly 
lieUefii which they no longer sustained by the authority of their 
inoiab» the French people arrived at a deplorable state of corrup- 
tioD, which was sufficiently betrayed by the success of those 
worfca which then circulated among all classes, and carried in 
them the poison of a systematic immorality. In this state of 
things, for a thousand reasons, a revolution was inevitable, and it 

Vol. I. 12 
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peared a moment with the Conventioii ; it disappeared forever 
villi the Empire. 

Now let us tam our eyes towards the North, against which 
Fiance is always arrayed ; for France draws in her train the 
South, without accounting to it ; but she b compelled to account 
to the North, which has its own genius and its own destiny. 
There were beyond the Rhine thrones absolute, but paternal ; a 
wariike nobility, who had just covered themselves with glory in 
the Seven Years' War ; a clergy reformed once for all, enlightened, 
iBBCracted, enjoying a merited authority ; people honest, industri- 
OOSy warlike, obedient by the free movement of sympathy and 
kyve. By the side of ancient Austria had sprung up two new em- 
pires, bom at the voice of genius, young, and consequently full 
dC the future, penetrated with a new spirit, and, at the same time, 
tbaolute in their form and military in their manners. You have 
here the fair side of the North. But it must not be forgotten 
that the nations were entirely in the hands of their chiefs ; that 
these chiefs disposed of them according to their will, and some- 
tinoes disposed of them badly. The people did not at all interfere 
irith their affurs ; there was no national representation, no free 
expression of thought. Such an order of things was not, surely, 
4he last expression of German civilization, and certainly was des- 
tined to come to an end. The formidable contest of the South 
and North of Europe in the long war between France and Ger- 
ly, was, in fact, nothing else than the struggle of absolute 
and democracy. The result of this struggle was the 
destmctioii of democracy in France, and the considerable en- 
feebling of absolute monarchies in Germany. You know that it 
m not the people who appear upon the battle-field ; it is the ideas, 
tiie causes. Thus at Leipsic and at Waterioo were two causes 
that encountered each other, those of paternal monarchy and 
■ulitaiy democracy. Which gained the victory ? Neither. Who 
was the conqueror, who was the conquered at Waterloo ? Gen- 
'tlenien» there was no conquered. No, I protest there was none. 
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The only conquerors were European civilization and the Charter. 
Yes, it was the Charter, the voluntary present of Louis XVIIL, 
the Charter maintained ]by Charles X., the Charter called to gov- 
ern France, and destined to subdue, I do not say its enemies, it 
has no more, I hope, but all retarders of French civilization ; it 
was the Charter that went forth successful from the bloody 
struggle of the two systems that now have equally had their 
time, absolute monarchy and democracy. And from one end of 
Europe to the other this Charter fixes every eye, makes every 
heart beat, and ralhes around it every wish and every hope. 
Unfortunate imitations of it have sufficiently shown the ardent 
sympathy of the South of Europe for this last and glorious result 
of the long labor of our nation. Our old adversaries themselves 
have hastened to claim the work of the new monarchy. The bor- 
ders of the Rhine are under excellent, though imperfect imitatknis 
of our beautiful Constitution : Bavaria, Wurtemburg, the country 
of Baden, have now representative governments ; and already in 
the North, and as far as the Baltic, are spreading attempts at rep- 
resentative governments of inferior degrees in provincial districts. 
Certainly, since 1815, European civilization is far from having re- 
ceded: far from it, it has on all sides developed itself: and I 
repeat it, this Charter that sprang up from the ruins of Water- 
loo, now covers the greatest and the best part of Europe, and is 
expected and invoked by the rest.* Now, if it is an incontestable 
fact that the future of Europe depends upon it ; if it is a stiD 
more incontestable fact that the present and the future of France 
depend upon it, let us examine what is this Charter, called to such 
destinies. 

It seems, at first view, that the Charter consecrates the social 
order anterior to the eighteenth century, and which the eighteenth 



♦ What progress has been made since 1828 ! Constitutional monarch j ii 
at the present time spread throughout all Germany, immovable Austria es- 
coptod. Trussia is preparing iUelf to join this great movement Bepresent- 
ative government is trj'ing itself in Spain, and even in Greece. The found** 
tion of philosophy is there strengthening and enlarging. 
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oentmy overturned. In short, I there behold a king, a powerful 
monarchy, a throne firm and respected ; I there behold a Cham- 
ber of Peers invested with privileges, surrounded by universal 
veneration ; I there see a religion which, taking our children from 
the cradle, teaches each one, early, his duties in this world, and 
the end of this life. Behold in the Charter an element which 
springs not from the French Revolution. It is there, neverthe- 
less, and b necessarily there, and must be better established from 
day to day, and gain, continually, both respect and power. But 
m this the only element in the Charter ? No. I see by the side 
of the throne a Chamber of Deputies, named directly by the 
people, and co-operating in the making of all the laws that estab- 
lish and authorize particular measures, so that nothing is done in 
the remotest \illagc of France, in which the Chamber of Depu- 
ties has not a hand. Here is an clement entirely new. In the 
past I perceive some images of it in certain assemblies and ju- 
(Uoial bodies ; but it is the image more than the reality ; it is, in 
tniih, only in the wishes of the eighteenth century, and in the 
irregular attempts of the French Revolution. We have then here, 
on one hand, an element of the ancient regime, and, on the other, 
an element of the revolutionary democracy. How are these ele- 
ments in the Charter ? In fact, they are there, and their union 
ii so intimate, that the most skilful civilian is much embarrassed 
to. define and limit in theory the proper action of each of these 
two branches of sovereign power ; and there is a fortunate ob- 
semity in regard to the right of the one and the supremacy of 
the other. Our glorious Constitution is no mathematical fiction 
of the artificial equilibrium of the legislative and executive powers, 
vain abstractions which should be left to the infancy of the rep- 
resentative government ; our Constitution is the real union of 
the king and the people, seeking together the best manner of 
govembg, and being useful to the common country. This is not 
sD: in the Charter, besides the privileges of the Chamber of 
Peers, I find that, to all Frenchmen, there is access to all places, 
by Tirtue of which the lowest soldier, as the autlior himself of the 
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Charter has said, carries the baton of the Marshal of Franea Wk 
his cartridge-box; and the commonest Frenchman can, in all- 
careers, arrive even at the foot of the throne. By the side of tbe 
religion of the State,* I see in characters quite as manifest, libertor 
of worship and hberty of the press, that is, that religious inatnio- 
tion is not wanting to any one, and that liberty of worship per- 
mits choice in the different commimions of the Church, and thit^ 
in short, thanks to the hberty of the press, no truth being 
smothered, one may determine, in the sincerity of thought, ia 
favor of opinions which seem the most true. Thus I see in the 
Charter all contrarieties; that is what certain people deplore: 
there are some who admire in our Constitution only its denoMK 
cratic part, and who would wish to make use of that in order to 
weaken all the rest ; there are others who groan over the intio* 
duction of the democratic elements, and turn against them the 
monarchical part of the Constitution. On both sides is equal a<- 
ror, equal preoccupation with the past, and equal ignorance of tiie 
present. On both sides there are persons whose age is highly 
respectable, and who, not being the ofl^pring of this epoch, an 
perfectly excusable in not comprehending the nineteenth centimy 
and its mission. But thanks to God, every thing shows tint 
time, in its uresistible march, will imite little by httle all minds 
and all hearts in the comprehension and love of this Chaiter, 
which contains, at the same time, the throne and the country^ 
monarchy and democracy, order and liberty, aristocracy and 
equality, all the elements of history, of thoughts, and of things.f 
From this, I conclude, that if the French Charter contains all 
opposed elements founded in a harmony more or less perfect^ tiie 
spirit of the Charter is (permit me the expression) a true ecleoti- 
cism. This spirit, in developing itself, is applied to every thing. 



* The Charter of 1880 has aboKshed Charoh and State, and on the propo- 
aiUon of the Duke of Broglie, the Jewish religion has been put in the badg«( 
with the different forms of the Christian worship. 

t On the eonstitntlon suitable to the grreat civilized nations of the 
teenth oentuiy, see let Series, Vol. 8, Lecture 10, i^. 880-84S. 
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Already it is reflected in our literature, which contains two ele- 
moits which may and ought to go together, classic legitimacy 
and romantic innovation. Without pursuing these applications, I 
uk. if, when all around us is mixed, complex, and mingled to- 
gether, when all contrarieties exist and exist well together, if it is 
potBible that philosophy should escape the general spirit ? I ask 
if philosophy can avoid being eclectic, when all around it is so, 
and if, consequently, the philosophical reform undertaken in 1816, 
and which I shall pursue with firmness in spite of all obstacles, 
does not necessarily proceed from the geneiul movement of society 
in aU Europe, and especially in France ? Eclecticism is so vigor- 
ously attacked by the double philosophy of the past, still debated 
in our midst, for the precise reason alone, that it is a presentiment 
and forerunner of the future. Eclecticism is moderation in phil- 
oaophic order; and moderation which can do nothing in the 
days of crisis, is afterwards a necessity. Eclecticism is the neces- 
auy philosophy of the age, for it is the only one that can conform 
to its wants and to its spirit ; and every age terminates upon a 
phQoBophy which represents it. This is my most firm convic- 
tkm. It is not of yesterday ; and I know well it is not to be 
communicated in a day ; I know that I am now speaking in 1828, 
and not in 1850. 

These lectures which I have had the honor to give you during 
tluB quarter, are a general introduction to my ulterior instruction. 
This instruction must be the history of philosophy. Now that 
oar theoretical principles and our historical principles are well 
defemnined and fixed, we shall be able to steer at our ease in the 
Ysst career that is before us ; we shall be able to stop voluntarily 
sometimes at one epoch and sometimes at another, to transport 
ouneives upon the heights of Himalaya, or descend upon the 
shores of Greece, or plunge into the middle age and scholasticism, 
or follow the fruitful traces of modem philosophy and Des- 
in England, or in France, or in Germany. Separated from 
auditory during eight years, I have wished first to establish 
my point of departure, and my definite aim, in order that the 
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French youth who formerly had in me some confidence, migiil 
know well, what upon all points and in all things is he who^ 
after a long exile, returns to consecrate the remainder of his life 
and usefulness to them. Yes, he who now addresses you wishtt 
you to know that he belongs to no party, to no coterie : in pol- 
itics, be belongs to his country alone : in philosophy, he belmigg 
to no system in particular, but to all, and thus to speak, to the 
common spirit that animates them, and that is completely devel- 
oped only by the struggle of all incomplete, exclusive, and hos- 
tile principles. He confesses that he is satisfied with his age, 
with his country, and with the present order of things. He 
strongly desires the constitutional order, with all its parts, such 
as they are, without retrenchment, without reserve, without after- 
thought ; here the throne and the public Uberties ; there Chiis- 
tianity and the sacred rights of examination. I have already made 
my profession of faith on this last pomt, and I repeat it willingly. 
According to my opinion, all truths are wrapt up in Christianity ; 
but these eternal truths can and ought now to be met, disen- 
gaged, illustrated by philosophy. At bottom there is but one 
truth, but truth has two forms, mystery and scientific exposi- 
tion ; I revere the one, and I am here to be the interpreter of the 
other. 

You ought now to know me. I am he who, twelve years ago, 
surrounded by few, first stammered the name of eclecticism. 
That is the system whose timid development filled all the first 
part of my career: it is the same system, extended and en- 
larged, which shall preside at all my instructions. What I 
wished in 1815 I wish still: eclecticism in consciousness, in all 
parts of philosophy, in speculation, and in history, in the 
general history of humanity, and in the history of philosophy, 
which is its perfection, such was my aim formerly, and such it 
is to-day, such is the banner to which I shall alwAja be found 
faithful. 

I am unwilling to part from this audience without begging it 
to receive my truest thanks for the patient attention which it has* 
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bem pleased to lend during all this quarter, to the exposition of 
the general views which shall govern my instructions. Next 
year I shall endeavor to establish in explaining them; and I 
should be happy to find again among you the same zeal for phi- 
lotophy, and the same indulgence for the professor. 

12* 
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LECTURE I. 

PICTURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Babjeoiofthe coarse: History of philosophy in Europe daring the eigh- 
teenth oentary. — Recalling of the principle that the philosophy of a oentary 
proceeds from all the elements of which that centary is composed ; there- 
fore the neoeasity of scorching for the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tary in the general history of that century. — Subject of this first lecture : 
Review of the eighteenth century. — General mission of the eighteenth cen- 
torj: to bring the middle age to a dose ; hence the two great characteris- 
tics of the eighteenth century, the generalization and the diffusion of the 
prindple of liberty. — Politics. — Religion. — Manners. — Literature. — Arts. 
— Hsthemstical, physical, and natural sciences. — Moral sciences. — Work 
of an these elements daring the first quarter of the eighteenth oentary. 
Neoeasity of an explosion. — French Revolution. Its characteristics. — Its 
good ; its evil. Impotence of extravagance and crime. — ^The Charter, as a 
nsnh of the le^timate work of the revolution and the eighteenth oentary. 
— DifRnenoe between the mission of the eighteenth centary and that of 
tlie nineteenth. 

I PBXSEiTTED jou the last year an introduction to the histor}' 
of philosophy : I wished, before all, that you should recognize 
that which you had heard before with some indulgence ; I wished 
to designate to you at first my method and my end, the sum of 
my ideas, and the general spirit which ought to preside over my 
teaching. But if generalities are the soul of science, I am not 
^pionnt that science takes a body in some sort. Lb founded and 
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organized, only in the reality of details and by the work of posi- 
tive applications. I come, therefore, to elucidate, to extend, to 
affirm the historical principles which I set forth to you last yew, 
in appl3ring them to a particular epoch, to a great century of the 
history of philosophy. 

I had thought to conduct you into Greece : I had proposed 
to make you acquainted with that celebrated epoch of ancient 
philosophy to which two men have attached their names, equal 
in genius as well as in fame, who, four centuries before our €1% 
lixed forever in the West, one, the fundamental ideas upon which 
philosophy turns ; the other, the form which is suited to it, and 
which it has kept. Plato and Aristotle are not only great men, 
they are systems, and systems which have their roots so deep in 
the nature of the human spirit, and in the nature of things, that 
we might say with perfect rigor, that human thought has since 
done nothing else than to go in turn frpm one to the other, in 
modifying them and perfecting them, without cessation. Thej 
are, you know, my habitual studies ; it would have been easy for 
me to bring them to this chair : I should have loved to pass this 
year with you between Plato and Aristotle, between Sophocles 
and Phidias, between Pericles and Alexander. But grave motiTea 
have turned me from this design. History is not made solely to 
satisfy a learned curiosity, or to furnish pictures for the imagina- 
tion of the artist ; it is, above all, a lesson addressed to the future: 
an earnest man does not engage in the laborious study of the past 
in order to apprehend in it only that which was, but m order to 
deduce what ought to be ; and a history of philosophy whkh 
would be truly philosophical, ought to seek, and end in, a theory. 
Such is also my aim : with whatever century of the history of 
philosophy I may entertain you, I have always before my eyea 
France, and France m the nineteenth century. Now, it has 
seemed to me that I should go a little too far from our France; 
in returning as far as to Aristotle and Plato. Without doubt tiM 
system of Plato and that of Aristotle contain the immortal de- 
ments which belong to the human spirit, which are proper for idl 
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oonntries and for all centuries ; but the combination of these ele- 
ments is entirely Greek ; it is two thousand years old, and, in or- 
der to discern and rediscover under this ancient form the eternal 
problems of philosophy, there is demanded a skill in these prob- 
lems which all the sagacity of the world cannot supply. Besides, 
to tell you all my thought, I have considered the particular cir- 
oumstances in which philosophy is found among us, and I have 
judged that, in these circumstances, to depart from the list of 
oontemporaneous discussion, and to plunge into antiquity, would 
be to desert my post and the cause of true philosophy. You 
•ee why I have decided to remain some time yet in the regions 
of modem philosophy ; and as in modem times I know of no 
oentuiy nearer our own than the eighteenth, I have taken that 
tor the text of my lectures. I do not dissimulate the difficulties 
wUch attend me ; but it is not more my habit to shun difficulties 
than to search for them. Every century, in retiring from the 
atage of the world, and more than any other the eighteenth, filled 
with events so great, leaves after it a long heritage of contrary in- 
tereata. The eighteenth century has, then, necessarily among us 
adnurers, and ardent and distrustful adversaries : in this debate 
of opposite passions, philosophical independence would be ill at 
OMe, if it could not find in itself its force and its recompense. 

It 18 one of the principles that I developed to you last year 
with the greatest care and extent, that the philosophy of a cen- 
tay comes from all the events of which that century is composed, 
and in order to comprehend well the philosophy of every epoch, 
it ii necessmy to study it first in the general civilization which it 
produced ;* hence it follows that to give an exact idea of the phi- 
loaophy of the eighteenth century, not only in France, but in all 
Eorope, in order to enable you to seize its nature and its proper 
character, I ought to commence by discoursing to you about the 
eighteenth century and its history, independently of its philoso- 
phy. And aa I suppose that the history of that century is known 



* VoL 1, Lecture 8, History of PhUotophy. 
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to you, it will answer my purpose to recall its principal and 
characteristic traits: this will be the subject of tlus first lec- 
ture. 

What is the eighteenth century ? what are its relations with 
the centuries which precede it ? in what does it resemble them? 
in what does it differ from them ? It resembles them in that it 
continues their action ; in differs from them in that it derelopB 
their action on a greater scale. And what is that action ? It k 
nothing less than the birth of modem history, the rupture of the 
new times with the ancient times, with the middle age. 

That the middle age was one of the greatest epochs of the hii- 
tory of humanity, that it was in its place, that it was necesaaiy 
and useful, that it was even a prr^ress in comparison with the 
epochs which preceded it, is an evident fact in the present state 
of historical science ; but it is not less evident that what had been 
a progress had become an obstacle, and that the middle age, 
after having replaced classical antiquity, had served its time and 
deserved to give place to a new era : all this has even no need of 
being recalled. But I pray you not to forget an important dis- 
tinction : the middle age is one thing, and Christianity another. 
Without doubt, Christianity was in the middle age, and produced 
there every thing good and great that was produced ; but it was 
there under the condition of time. The middle age is the cradle 
of Christianity ; it is not its boundary. Christianity b the foon- 
dation of modem civilization ; it was necessary that it should go 
forth from the darkness and the ties of the middle age, in order 
to develop itself, and bear the fruits which belong to it. When, 
therefore, I shall speak to you of the middle age and the formi- 
dable and sacred power which rules in it, do not suppose that any 
question is raised in regard to Christianity and the immortal power 
which has been given it over the world ; there is no question 
raised except in regard to ecclesiastical power become temporal 
power, and, as such, submitted to the vicissitudes of all the powers 
of the earth. 

Legitimate child of Christianity, the new spirit made its appear- 
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anoe in the world towards the sixteenth century : its final end is 
to substitute for the middle age a new society ; hence, it was 
necessary that its first efforts should be directed against the power 
which ruled over the middle age : hence, the necessity that the 
int modem revolution should be a religious one. Without doubt, 
thk revolution had its antecedents and its preparations, like all 
great events, at first in the attempt for a legal reform at the 
councils of Basle and Constance, then in the aSak of the Huss- 
ites; but it was the sixteenth century, it was Germany, it was 
Luther, which produced it and gave it their name. A little too 
much accustomed to regard only France, we believe quite will- 
ingly that the seventeenth century is a century of stability and 
npose. It is all an illusion ; the seventeenth century is just as 
agitated as the sixteenth. In fact, what do you see in the first 
half of the seventeenth century ? The continuation of the strife 
between the absolute spiritual power and the spirit of the Refor- 
mation. That obstinate strife moved the whole German empire, 
and ended only with the treaty of Westphalia : that treaty is a 
•olemn avowal that the new spirit has arrived at a state of force 
with which it is impossible not to reckon. And what is in the 
•econd half of the seventeenth century ? still a revolution ; a rev- 
olution which continues the first, and gives to it a new face, a po- 
litical face. The English Revolution is the grand event of the 
nuddle and the end of the seventeenth century. Heir of the cen- 
turiea which had preceded it, the seventeenth century came to 
tmsh their work. The sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries had 
undermined and shook the middle age ; the mission of the eigh- 
teenth was to bring it to a close. Hence its essential character- 
irtica. 

Two revolutions, the one religious, the other political, fill up 
the sizteenth and seventeenth centuries ; but they were only par- 
tial revolutions. The religious revolution did not seem to contain 
the political revolution ; no one then thought of this relation now 
•0 manifest, and it was necessary that time should be charged 
with the task of making it appear; it was necessary that the £ng- 
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lish Revolution should go out from Protestantism, in order tliaft 
the bearing of the first revolution might be perceived. It u 
clearly seen that this first revolution was not exclusively religioua^ 
since its principle had just produced a political revolution ; and 
it should be recognized that the principle of the second was nol 
exclusively political, since it had already produced a religious rer- 
olution. It is the logic of history, which, from the two expeii* 
ments of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, joined to eadli 
other and combined with each other, drew this hardy generali- 
zation, that is, that of the principle of liberty. 

Every thing that is partial is local : thus the Protestant Re?o- 
lution and the English Revolution have not left the strong but 
bounded positions which they occupied more than a century sinoe» 
because their principle wants generality. It is only what is gen- 
eral that is adapted to every thing, tliat, consequently, can apply 
itself to every thing and expand itself everywhere. The gener- 
alization of ideas has for its inevitable effect their propagation and 
diffusion. These are the two great characteristics of the eigh- 
teenth century. Examine it well ; you see it subjecting eveiy 
thing to examination, rendering itself an account of every thing, 
seeking in all things the most simple elements, that is, aspiring to 
the highest generaliiation ; and, at the same time, you see it ap- 
plying without cessation to every thing and everywhere the prin- 
ciples which it has once generalized. Hence in a country the fu- 
sion of all classes, the latent principle of future equality ; and the 
fusion of all countries in Europe, the latent principle of the future 
European unity. This drawing near of classes and of coimtries 
already appears in the eighteenth century ; it forms there little by 
little a unity in which European civilization is met and recognized. 
But this new unity is purely moral, and it has in opposition to it 
the subsisting wrecks of the ancient unity of the middle age, the 
laws, the customs, the institutions of ancient times, which mnat 
destroy it or be destroyed by it Now, thus far, civilization has 
never been vanquished: it was not in the eighteenth century. 
The middle age then succumbed ; the eighteenth century made 
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il a thing of history : such was the mission of the century which 
ncceeded the seventeenth and the sixteenth ; and this mission 
determined the spirit of the eighteenth century, with the two 
duuracteristics which I have just designated. 

Let us rapidly follow the spirit of the eighteenth century in all 
he great manifestations, political, religious, moral, literary, scien- 
tific ; for the philosophy which we are searching for ought to pro- 
ceed from all these elements. 

These are the great political phenomena of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; it b not I, it is history, that speaks : The feebleness of all 
the powers that had played the principal part in the middle age, 
and the arrival upon the stage of the world of new powers un- 
known to the middle age, that is, the feebleness of the southern 
powers, and the creation of northern powers. Italy plunges 
deeper and deeper into its political nullity ; Spain and Portugal 
gravitate towards it little by little. What has become of the Por- 
tuguese marine ? Where are the Portuguese warriors and navi- 
gators ? Portugal is no longer any thing but an English colony. 
Where are the Spanish bands that had taken part in all the great 
events of preceding centuries ? They perished at Rocroy. Do 
you not like war as the measure of the power of nations ? Take 
a measure more pacific, at least in appearance : take the great 
men, those living images of humanity in each century ; show me 
the great men which the South of Europe then produced. In 
searching carefully, I find two men who were wanting neither in 
talent nor character, and who belong perhaps to history. The 
fint» animated with the new spirit, but not knowing with what 
oatkm he has to deal, tries upon that nation an impracticable en- 
terprise : it is therefore necessary for him to use violence, and 
violeDce b resolved into impotence : hence, the unfortunate at- 
tempts of the enei^etic Marquis of Pombal. The second, formed 
at another school and belonging to the ancient spirit, the Cardinal 
Alberooi, attempted to replace the Pretender on the throne of 
Rngiand, and to overthrow the Regent in France : but already 
the past was more feeble than the new times : Alberoni succumbed* 
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and with him every chance of counter-revolution. On the eon* 
trary, turn your attention to the North ; a man there puts an em- 
pire into the world : the Czar Peter hrings upon the stage of 
Europe Russia, heterodox Russia. Springing out of the wan of 
the Reformation, the small duchy of Brandenhurg is aggrandised 
and developed into a Protestant and warlike monarchy. One day 
this monarchy falls into the hands of a man of genius, who, wiih 
it, attacks Austria and dismembers the empire. Later comes tiie 
emancipation of the American colonies, which adds still to the 
general dissolution. I do not speak to you of the French 
Revolution, because that is not one of the events of the dgh- 
teenth century, but the event par excellence of that century, thst 
entire century, its last term, its crisis ; of it I shall speak here* 
after. 

Let us consider the religious state of Europe. All the world 
agree, all the world proclaim, friends and enemies, that the re- 
ligrious character of this time is the weakness of the ecclesiastical 
power. The European clergy of every quarter not only loses its 
authority over minds, but it seems itself on the point of abdica- 
tion : it is less wise, it is less grave ; far from being opposed to 
the dissolution which saps it and menaces it, it goes in ad- 
vance of the dissolution, and encourages it. To a Pope Mahomet 
was dedicated. Clement XIY. either did not understand this 
ironical homage, or lent himself to it with a good grace : he re- 
turned for it his thanks. No more can I forget that it was in the 
middle of the eighteenth century when was disbanded the last 
military order of the middle age, that society which did so much 
good and so much evil, and which during two centuries, with a 
tenacity the very secret of which is its infinite suppleness, defended 
everywhere the middle age and absolute power, spiritual and 
temporal, by its knowledge and its intrigues, by its virtues and its 
vices. It was in the middle of the eighteenth century that tlus 
celebrated society perished ; it was laid in the tomb by the very 
hands of that power which it served and which had instituted it ; 
and there can no longer return only a powerless phantom of h, 
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which disappears at the first somewhat severe sign of the new 
eralimtion.* 

In morals, the symptoms are the same. With the ancient or- 
der of things the old manners, the old virtues, — as if virtue also 
could change with the times and participate in the vicissitudes of 
history, — grow feeble and decline. The old virtues depart, for 
ejounple, the spirit of chivalry, which no longer exists, except in 
some souls of the ilite, worthy of all our respect. In place of 
the ancient virtues, thank God, come new virtues, for example, 
humanity, word almost new, or the more frequent employment 
d which marks the extension of the thing, or at least of the idea. 
Modem humanity has its roots in Christian charity, and very will- 
ingly I acknowledge it ; but it is the glory of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to have drawn this virtue from Christianity. Himianity in 
acts, is beneficence ; in sentiments, it is benevolence ; and as the 
eighteenth century, which generalizes every thing, at the same 
time applies every thing, it applies also the principle of humanity 
to the most usual relations ; hence politeness, which is spread 
anuNog aU classes and in all countries. But a void in society and 
in the human soul is not made with impunity; into this void 
easily ghde skepticism, effeminacy, license : hence the general re- 
laxation of manners in all Europe in the eighteenth century. 
Thus evil, much evil, is foimd by the side of good. I designate 
to you, once for all, this sad and inevitable mixture, and I think 
myself excused from continually recurring to it ; I trust myself to 
your intelligence, and somewhat also to my known intentions. 

Let us follow in literature the spirit of the eighteenth century. 
If the eighteenth century is a century of dissolution, it will not be 
a oentury of poetry, for poetry is the expression, the harmonious 
TDicey and, thus to speak, the flower of a fixed and permanent 
state of things ; this flower cannot bloom in the midst of a crisis ; 
and the eighteenth century b, and can be, only a crisis. Thus m 



* 8m <m the Jesuits of foimer times and of the present times, Th4 Drfma 
yOi Umhm^amditfPMloiopkff 4th edition, pp. 25, 818, 888, oto. 
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France there is at most one great poet, Voltaire. In England, 
Drydcn, Pope, and Addison are, if it is permitted to say it, as it 
were the brilliant coinage of Milton and Shakspeare. Italy has 
two men of talent, Metastasio and Alfieri, who ask nothing more 
than to be poets ; but neither the one with his fine harmony with- 
out manly thoughts, nor the other with his convulsive and studied 
energy, arrives at true poetry. In my opinion, Germany is the 
asylum of poetry in the eighteenth century. It is suffident to 
name Klopstock, Schiller, Goethe, the first entirely Protestant, 
the second entirely liberal, the last entirely philosophical. Godtiie 
is with Voltaire the poet of the eighteenth century. It seam 
that Go6the has appeared in the world (and God grant that he 
may remain a long time yet !) to prove that the most philosophied 
spirit, the freest reflection, can also have their poetry. 

If the eighteenth, among us, is not the century of poetry, H w 
that of prose. France, at once so methodical and so vivacious, is 
the country of fine prose. Hence our great prose- writers of ihe 
seventeenth century, which those of the eighteenth worthily fol- 
low. The sacred eloquence which the elegant Massillon sustams 
yet a moment is drawing to a close ; but in place of this eloquence 
another arises, which setting up a new chair in France, speaks to 
all Europe of man, of his nature, of his history, of his rights, of 
his interests of every kind, paints for him the agitated scenes of 
moral life or the tranquil and majestic scenes of nature. One 
may say that all Europe was in the eighteenth century the audi- 
tory of France, the auditory of Montesquieu, of Rousseau, of 
Buffon. It even applauded the pleasantries of Voltaire, because 
imder these pleasantries, which I am far from wishing wholly to 
vindicate, it felt that its own cause, that is, the cause of humanity, 
was advocated. 

The eighteenth century is not that of the arts. First, in regard 
to sculpture, it had none. Besides, the seventeenth century had 
scarcely any. Michael Angelo himself only proved perhaps, by 
force of genius, the impossibility of a modem sculpture. Sculp- 
ture belongs to antiqmty, for it is, above all things, the repreaen- 
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tatkm of the beauty of form ; and the interest in, as well as the 
adoration of beauty of form belong to paganism. On the con- 
tnry, painting is wholly in the expression, in the representation, 
not only of exterior form, but also of the sentiments and of the 
soul; not only of physical beauty, but also of moral beauty. 
Painting is, therefore, eminently modem and Christian ; but it 
bdoDgs to the middle age, it could not have flourished in the 
eighteenth century. Boucher and Yander Werf prostitute it to 
the scenes of the boudoir ; the honest Greuze cuts himself loose 
from the reigning mode ; and behold the art of Yan-Eyck and 
Baphael employed in painting courtezans for the great lords, and 
interiors, antechambers, and kitchens for the burghers. Later, 
wearied with the degradation into which it has fallen, it attempts 
a false grandeur, and, leaping over the middle age, which is its 
place, it returns to antiquity, which is the age of sculpture, and 
then it makes statues instead of paintings ; nearly at the same 
time sculpture, by the very reason of its impotence, departs also 
fimn its limits, and, tormenting the marble, almost coloring it, 
makes paintings instead of statues. Nevertheless, no one admires 
more than I Canova and David ; they are not excelled in spirit 
or in skill : they are very fine artists, perhaps a great statuar}- 
nd a great painter, but in an age when there could be neither 
painting nor sculpture.* 

The eighteenth century was more fortunate in music. Music 
m the art of awakening in the soul a certain number of simple 
mtiments by sounds combined with each other ; now sound 
eomprises every thing that is most profound, and at the same time 
most vague :f hence the essentially general character of music. 
llnsic, then, is not repugnant to any form of civilization ; it could 
then flourish in the eighteenth century : but the eighteentli cen- 
tniy did not admit (you know why) sacred music ; it replaces it 
by another music which has scarcely any antecedents in modem 

* On Scalptare and PaiDting, see the Ist Series, Vol. 2, Second Part, <m 
Ow Beautifhl, Lectures 15 and 10, p. 194. 
t lUd., on Maslo, pp. 196-200. 
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Europe, and which bears the character of the century which ere* 
ated it, a century of life, of movement, and of strife : I 
dramatic music. It is in the eighteenth century that it prodi 
all its marvels ; and as this century is that of the difiiision of 
every thing, the great dramatic compositions which are produced 
at Naples, at Vienna, or Paris, are spread everywhere instantane- 
ously, penetrate everywhere, descend even to the lowest condi- 
tions and the humblest retreats, and thus pour torrents of mnsieai 
sentiment over all Europe. 

It remains for me to speak to you of the sciences. To negleet 
them would be to forget, with the principal glory of the eighteenth 
century, that which more particularly bears the imprint of ill 
genius. But time, which hurries me on, warns me to limit n^- 
self to a rapid sketch : I will try at least to present to you the 
fundamental traits of the scientific culture of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

I divide the scientific culture of the eighteenth century into two 
parts : first, the sciences which the century enlarged, developed, 
renewed ; secondly, those which it created. Most especially bj 
these last is its character marked. 

The seventeenth century, thus to speak, invented mathematies 
a second time, and carried them to that height which is repre- 
sented by the names of Descartes, of Newton, of Leibnitz. The 
eighteenth centuiy can also present with pride, without speaking 
of Clairault and d'Alembert, the great names of Euler, of Lft- 
grange, and Laplace. Without doubt Toumefort had preceded 
Linnseus and Jussieu ; these so renewed botany that we might 
say, without being accused of exaggeration, that they created it 
It is the same with physiology : it existed before the eighteenth 
century, but what an immense development it took in the hands 
of Haller and Bichat ! The eighteenth centuiy could be neither 
the seventeenth nor the sixteenth. Thus, in geography, it coold 
not discover America, the isles of the Southern Archipelago, and 
the southern shores of Africa ; but there are also great navigaton 
as Cook, BougainviUe, and d*£ntrecasteaux. Was there not abo 
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intrepid seaman, like our unfortunate La Perouse ? Tou re- 
iber the voyage of Maupertuis and La Condamine. To the 
e^gbleenth century belong the African Society and Mungo-Park. 
ifaaUy, on the borders of the eighteenth century and our own» a 
mM who belongs at once to Germany and France, undertook en- 
^Mj alone an enterprise for which a government would have 
, hardly sufficient : M. de Humboldt, accompanied by a French- 
M. de Bonpland, penetrated into the vast continent of South 
he brought back from that region six thousand new 
pints; he determined the position of two himdred astronomical 
pcinla; he made a multitude of experiments which confirmed the 
dfaoofaries of Europe ; he measured the height of Chimborazo. 
A learned geography reckons Bauche and d'Anville. Astronomy 
foikmed mathematics ; but it is less in mathematical astronomy 
itrnt in astronomical observations that the glory of the eighteenth 
eentiiry especially consists. I ought to limit myself to certain 
remits, or rather to certain names, for example, Herschel and 
PiuB. To speak only of the end of the century, frcHn 1789 to 
1M5, seventeen comets were discovered with all their orbits cal- 
eolated ; the inequalities of the planets were developed and es- 
tiBtied, and all thb immense movement of observations and cal- 
enktioiis ended in the System of the World of Laplace. Experi- 
nMDtal physics did not remain inferior to astronomical observation : 
hen abo great discoveries and great names accumulate to such a 
degree, that it is necessary to choose from a great number. By 
mgood fortune which does not happen to every one, Galvani 
finds, without scarcely having searched for it, the action of a meta) 
upon the electricity deported in the animal economy : immedi- 
acy a man of genius reproduces the experiments of Galvani, re- 
his discovery by the precision which he gives to it, and re- 
it by the consequences which he draws from it, and invents 
Mk instrument which plays, thus to speak, with electricity, and 
angments the force of it almost indefinitely; whilst Franklin 
reaches in the bosom of the clouds this same electricity, and mas- 
ten it It has been said, that the pile of Volta, the maker of the 
Vol. L 13 
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electrometer, is for the decompontion of bodies, that is, for tin 
profoundest part of experimental physios, what the mioroioope ii 
for natural history. 

Still we can say that in experimental physics the eightefliiA 
century had illustrious precedents. But in the seventeenth OM? 
tury, in the sixteenth, and in all antiqiuty, where was chemistiyl 
It has no other precedent in reaUty, as well as in name, ihao A 
chemy, which scarcely resembles it Chemistry is a creatiQB of 
the eighteenth century, a creation of France. By the exampk^ 
in the footsteps of Lavoisier, are formed and still proceed the 
great foreign chemists, here Priestley and Dav}', there Ellaproth 
and Berzelius. In mineralogy, so enriched and so developed dms 
mg the eighteenth century, one sees a new science formed, ciya- 
tallography, the science which observes and describes the regdv 
figures of crystals, and the laws of their formation. The same 
age, the same author, said M. Cuvier, have seen the birth of the 
science and have conducted it to its termination. This man it a 
Frenchman, his name Hauy. The age which had created oiya* 
talography and chemistry, and inmiensely developed experimentd 
physics, must have created geology ; so geology belongs to thi 
eighteenth century : it is due to the labors of Pallas, Deluc, Sans* 
sure, and Dolomieu. If we do not cite other names, it is in <»> 
der not to approach our own times. From these sciences cooh 
bined has sprung physical geography. 8uch are the great 
tific creations of the eighteenth century. 

It left its trace not less upon the moral sciences, by the 
tion of several, and by the development of aU. I can only pie> 
sent to you now the most general results. 

Sir William Jones and Anquetil-Duperron opened to erudition 
a new world ; they revealed the East to Europe. Voltaire, it 
must be acknowledged, imprinted upon history a new duunetevv 
by demanding of it first of all the picture and the progress of hn- 
manity. What are all former publicists compared with Montes- 
quieu ? To find his equals it is necessary to go back to Madua* 
Telli, to Plato, and to Aristotle. Montesquieu is the chief of. the 
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Infitieal aohool of the eighteenth centuiy : all enlightened Europe 
u nnged under his banner. 

Bat let us look at the wholly original creations. 

Before the eighteenth century pri?ate persons, goremmentBy 
MtioiM, had enriched th^nselves ; they had done it to the best of 
dMir ability and far as possible, but without rendering to ihem- 
Hbea an account of the processes which they could not help 
Ubdly following. In the eighteenth century, not only general 
WMltli increaaeg, but the spirit of reflection and analysis searches 
eol the causes of wealth, the processes which produce it, increase 
Hi €r lessen it. Hence political economy, a science entirely new, 
kdl^Fraich, half-English.^ 

Before the eighteenth century the human spirit had felt beauty, 
kri admired it in the works of nature, had admired it in its own 
works, but without reducing to a system the motives of its emo- 
lioo m tibe presence of beauty and the characteristics of this 
bmity. It was not the eighteenth century, without doubt, 
iHueh first raised this question : What is beauty ? but it was 
flmt which in dividing it, and subdividing, deduced from it a 
ngnlar science which has its principles, its separate culture, its 
prog ress . The eighteenth century produced elevated criticism, 
aithetics, as it is called in Germany, which, though not its in- 
fVDtor, canied it so far.f 

Previous to the e^hteenth century £Eunilies and public institu- 
had brought up to the best of their ability the rising gen- 
but no one had thought of bringing reflection and 
method to the aid of instruction, and education was abandoned 
to routine. The eighteenth century, which submitted every thing 
lo examination, made of education at first a problem, then a sci- 
mifoe, then an art ; hence pedagogy : the word is perhaps a little 
ndieiiloaa; the thing represented is sacred. 



* 8m l»t Series, Vol. A, Lecture 16, on Smith. 

t On .Asthetics, see Ist Series, Vol. 2, Sd Put, on the Beaatafhl, and VoL 
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Such is nearly the inventory of the eighteenth century. If 
you study attentively this century, you will recognise on ewHj 
thing that it created, as well as on all thenew developmento 
which it added to that which the preceding centuries had be- 
queathed to it, the impress of the same character. The S|»it cf 
the eighteenth century demands an account of every thmg, pen- 
etrates to the most intimate elements of things, of beings, of 
questions, of facts ; stops only when it has arrived at the merit 
simple elements, at the elements which it finds indecomposable: 
Now, to experiment thus, to decompose, to analyze, is to disadfa 
This is not a resemblance of expression ; the identity is in the 
thing ; and this identity springs again from the compared exam- 
ination of sciences, of arts, of literature, of morals, of religioii, 
and of politics, during the whole extent of the century. 

It simply remains to me to draw from all these antecedents the 
consequences which they contain, or rather to remind you how 
history is charged with the task of drawing them. 

It is necessary to distinguish in the eighteenth century the 
first half, in which the work of the century was done, but mne- 
lessly, in an occult and unperceived manner, from the secood 
half, in which this work was done with ^elat The last quarter of 
the eighteenth century was so rich in productions of every kind, 
that we might say that not only each year, but each month pio- 
duced its discovery, and added to the fecundity and power of the 
new spirit. When we follow attentively in all things the progreft 
of this spirit towards 1789, we are struck with the impossibiK^ 
that a work so ardent and so vast, increasing always by its very 
efiects, should not at last produce an explosion. Hence the ne- 
cessity of a great event into which the eighteenth century should 
resolve itself. But where should that great event take plaoe? 
It could not be in England, for, in the first place, England had 
paid its debt to the spirit of revolutions ; and then, it was n o ees 
sary that it should bring the middle age to a close by geoanUi^ 
ing the principle of the new spirit, and England generaliies wttf 
little ; in fine, England is an island which has its part in the dan- 
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ilmies of the world, but which does not play upon the European 
^ootinent the principal part. Germany was better fitted for it 
by ha power of generalization ; but it had accomplished the rev- 
oltttitm which belonged to it, the revolution in the interior world 
<if- thought, in religion. Besides, its language was scarcely 
known at that epoch ; it had no literary power, no authority in 
onliBilion ; it must be said, the Germans fifty years ago seemed 
to us still somewhat barbarous. There was a nation, placed in 
Ihe centre <^ the European continent, contiguous to all other 
BBlioQB, and able to reach, in a few days, all the extremities of 
Anope ; a nation endowed in the highest degree with the spirit of 
gneralization, and which, to this rare faculty of generalizing every 
ibSfigt joins the necessity of applying every thing ; a nation which, 
by its sociability, I was almost going to say with everybody, the 
«mkibility of its character and its commerce, by the imiversality 
flf ito language and the power of its literature, was able to man- 
age with success the business of the new spirit ; a nation, in fine, 
•vbieh, in case of need, could defend it with its sword. For all 
then reasons, the future revolution fell to the lot of France. Do 
mni tcarget that France had not yet served on a great scale the 
casae of the new civilization ; the part which belonged to it was 
die accomplishment of the last act of this great drama. Add 
Aat the French nation is the only historical nation of the eigh- 
tflenth century ; its character is precisely that of this century ; it 
fqmaented it then in Europe as it will represent it in history. 
Fnxn France had gone forth all the voices that had moved Eu- 
rope ; in France was principally accomplished the great scientific 
aad literary work of the century ; for, France either produced 
kenelf the greatest part of the creations of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, or she appropriated them by promptly naturalizing them at 
hone ; and they necessarily passed through France to make the 
lowr of Europe. The nation capable of producing the inevitable 
ffvoft was therefore given, and in France should have taken place 
ttak great event which, from one end of the world to the other, 
■ called the French Bevoluticm. Yes, without doubt it is French, 
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but it is European also : all the civilized natioiis of Europe liad k 
hand in it, for all prepared it by their participation in the genend 
work which produced it, and all applauded it. 

What are the characteristics of this revolution ? At first fflgH 
it is thought to be only a political revolution; but it b abo evi- 
dently a religious revolution. Was it only a religious and poGti- 
cal revolution ? It would then have been only a revolutiob of 
the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries; but it was neceasny 
that it should be a revolution of the eighteenth century, that ii^a 
general revolution. If it had not been general, it would have 
failed of its mission ; for all partial revolutions had been made, 
and all partial revolutions, being consummated, pushed on to a 
general revolution. Moreover, as generalization is the element 
itself of propagation and diflfusion, the French Revolution, in gea- 
eralizing the principle of liberty, bore it everywhere : it bore it 
into the different classes of French society which it had brouglit 
nearer together, hence equality ; it bore it home to the varioiiM 
nations of Europe by a thousand means ; and of these means, the 
most efficacious, after printing, was war, according to what I 
said to you last year ;* the French sword opened the road in Bo- 
rope for liberty and French equality. 

That revolution was truly general ; upon the ruins of the past 
it implanted everywhere its principles both in France and in Eu- 
rope. But did it escape the law of all great overthrows ? did it 
renew the worid without violence ? was it violent without extrmr- 
agance? was it extravagant without h&ng criminal? No, for 
no revolution has been able to escape that snd law. When we 
shall thoroughly understand the details of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, we shall see that these details are far from being beau- 
tiful. You know the horrible excesses, the crimes till then un- 
heard of, that made bloody and defiled the English Revolution. 
The French Revolution, which came to accomplish the work of 
preceding revolutions, and bore in its bosom the aceumolited 

• Vol. iBt, Leotture 9, IfaHmu. 
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iterau of two centuries, which was to be so general and so radi- 
cal that it should render in our age any new revolution impossi- 
ble, the French Berolution was to surpass in violence the preced- 
ing revolutions as it surpassed them in grandeur, and to express, 
in aome sort, all the ferocity of the revolutions which it antici- 
paled and which it prevented. 

History mentions not only the good, it mentions also the evil ; 
tUi is its duty ; but it ought not to smother the good under a 
pifltmre of the evil : I return then the extravagances to the ex- 
timvagant, the crimes to the criminals, and I turn my eyes away 
fipom this blood and this filth. Nevertheless, I wish to draw 
.fiom it a lesson which morality borrows from history. To good 
■lone have been given constancy, perpetuity, duration ; e\i\ is 
only a negation, a negation which in some sort attempts to be, 
wtthout arriving at, a veritable existence : scarcely consummated, 
it dissipates itself immediately into the very extravagance of con- 
tmoKL Among the punishments of crime, which are never want- 
ing to it, by the side of that which conscience inflicts upon it, 
Ustory inflicts upon it stUl another, both clear and manifest — im- 
potence. Confounding what it was necessary to distinguish, they 
Ud, in their delirium, a sacrilegious hand on the very foundations 
of modem society, Christianity and royalty. What was the re- 
ndt of these extravagances and these crimes? A few years 
|MMd away, Christianity and royalty were again raised, more 
pure; more powerful, more revered. 

I might say to the blind partisans of the eighteenth century : 
Ohooee among any of its theories, any of its acts, and the irre- 
wtible evidence of facts, the unanswerable authority of events 
lofficiently numerous, sufficiently prolonged, to enable one to see 
the very force and nature of things, the law of history, the judg- 
ment of Providence. Every thing was not so lawful and holy in 
the theories and the acts of the revolution, since of many of 
these theories and these acts there remains only a horrible re- 
inembrance. On the other hand, to the blind adversaries of the 
o^teenth century and of the great event which oflers itself to 
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them under such frightful colors, I might propose this dileniiBi^ 
which contains the summary of this lecture : Leaye there, I woold 
say to them, the excesses which are revolting to jim, and whieh 
are revolting to me as much as to you : consider in the Freneh 
Revolution its principles and its results, and then, either absohre 
the French Revolution, or condemn the whole age which it rep* 
resents ; either absolve the eighteenth century, or condemn tlie 
seventeenth, for the eighteenth is only the continuation of tin 
seventeenth ; either absolve the seventeenth century, or condeBm 
the sixteenth, which prepared it ; finally, either absolve the n* 
teenth century, or attach yourselves to the middle age ; condemn 
the march and the progress of modem civilization, defend abso- 
lute immobility, oppose yourselves to histoiy, oppose yoorselfss 
to the designs of Providence. 

Besides, a higher authority has solved the question ; that an- 
thority which made the Charter passed a peremptory judgment 
upon the eighteenth century : it discriminated between the good 
and the evil ; it condemned what was condemnable, it consecm- 
ted what was legitimate. Every charter, every constitution, m 
only an historical r^sunU ; it is the recognition of all the essential 
elements of an epoch : now, the Charter recognized and placed 
in the first rank Christianity and royalty, which now, thanks to 
God, are each day taking new forces, new accessions ; and for 
this reason the Charter confounded more than one vain theoiy^ 
more than one criminal enterprise. But, at the same time, tlie 
Charter vindicated the principles and general results of the 
French Revolution and the eighteenth century. It not only vin- 
dicated the eighteenth century, but in vindicating that, it vindi- 
cated the two centuries which preceded and prepared it. The 
religious revolution of the sixteenth century was recognized and 
aggrandized in the Charter by the article which guarantied K 
erty of worship ; the political revolution of the seventeenth 
tury was expressed m it by the introduction of a representsttfe 
branch in the government of the king, and the participation cf 
the country in the afiGure of the country. The forms and even 
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Urn language of the representative goyemment of England of 
1688 passed into the French Charter of 1814. You see how 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were recognized : as to 
the e^hteenth, the equality which had been engendered in it by 
the diffusion of the general principle of liberty was consecrated 
bj the article which recognizes all the French as accessible to all 
employinenta, and which established the true equality, the only 
ponible and legitimate equality, equality before the law ; in fine, 
the general principle of liberty was consecrated by the liberty of 
the press. What, in fact, is the liberty of the press, if not the 
mlimited hberty of reasoning, the right of examination in its en- 
tira range, that is, the principle of liberty in its highest general- 
i^p that is, again, the entire eighteenth century? Thus the 
Charter itself adopted the religious revolution of the sixteenth 
oentury, the political revolution of the seventeenth, and the great 
lerolution of the eighteenth. The last result of the conquests of 
humanity, it represents them, and protects them. Behind this 
aiiUKmty I place both my wishes for the future and my opinion 
npoii the past, and all my instruction.* 

In the last analysis, every thing being examined and weighed, 
the good being equitably separated from the evil, it seems to me, 
and I do not hesitate to conclude, with my two honorable col- 
leagnea and friends, M. Ouizot and M. Villemain, that the eigh- 
teenth century is one of the greatest centuries that have appear- 
ed in the world. The mission which history imposed upon it was, 
that it should bring the middle age to a close ; it fulfilled that 
tngic mission ; it fulfilled only that : a centur}% a single century, 
it rarely charged with two missions at once ; it destroyed, it pro- 
duced nothing : it could do no more. Over the abyss of the im- 
aenae revolution which it opened and which it closed, the eigh- 
teenth century left scarcely any thmg but abstractions ; but these 
abet motions ai-e the immortal verities which contain the future. 
The nineteenth century has collected them again ; its mission is 



* 8«e a more detailed analybis of the Charter, Vol. iBt, Lecture 18. 
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to realize them in impressing on them a vigorous organintioiL 
This new-born organization is the Charter, for which Europe ii 
indebted to France, for which France is indebted to the noUe 
dynasty which marches at her head. The work of the nineteenth 
century ought to be on the Charter and about the Charter. 
More fortunate than our fathers, who were bom among the 
storms which are already far from us, let us not blindly adore, 
let us not ungratefully outrage, the great century which has just 
come to a close, and which, with its blood and its tears, opened 
for us the road to the peaceable liberty which we enjoy. Let in 
study it with dtscemment and equity, in order to draw from it 
salutary lessons ; let us honor it, let us not continue it. Let m 
imitate it only in serving like it, but in a different manner, the 
same cause, that of liberty and civilization. 
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LECTURE II. 

GHASAGTES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTUBY. 

W i j e et of thia Lecture: Chanoter of the philosophy of the eighteenth oen- 

'.f tauy. — Of the character of philosophy in general. Of religion and philoa- 

lipbj ; their common foundation, their diiferent processes ; the one resting 

npon aathority, the other independent. — History : that in history every 

'• dktiDction is opposition. — ^The East. — Greece.—Middle Age. Sixteenth 

. f.^tODtoiy : revivification of the independence of reason, the revelation 

which produced modern philosophy. — Seventeenth century : it constitutes 

modem philosophy : Bacon, Descartes. — Eighteenth century : it expands 

H and makes of philosophy a power. — Its evil : its good. — Difference be- 

. tween the philosophical mission of the eighteenth oentory and that of the 

nineteentli. 

Tou understand the general character of the eighteenth cen- 
Imj : we hare considered it in all the religious, moral, political, 
Bulitary, literary, and scientific elements of which the century is 
composed, philosophy excepted. It is our business now to rec- 
ognize philosophy : I propose to designate for you its general 
ehanicter. Now, every century has its peculiarity, and the phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century can only reflect the spirit of 
the century to which it belongs. Thus its mission is the same, 
iti character the same, its destiny the same ; and thb second lec- 
ture can be only a counter-proof of the first. 

What is the philosophy of the eighteenth century ? What are 
the rdations of the philosophy of the eighteenth century with that 
of the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries ? In what does it re- 
•emble it ? m what does it difier from it ? It resembles it in that 
il contimies it ; it differs from it in that it develops it on a larger 
■eale. And what is this philosophical movement, which, starting 
fipom the sixteenth century, fills and measures with its progress 
the eeventeenth and eighteenth ? Before every thing, what is its 
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end ? It is nothing less than the birth of modem philosophy 
properly so called, and the dissolution of the middle age in phi- 
losophy. Without doubt, this movement had its immediate 
causes in the general enfranchisement of civilization in the six- 
teenth century ; but it held more profoundly still to the nature 
itself of the human spirit, and to the laws which preside over its 
development ; the necessary laws, which already, in the course of 
centuries, had produced analogous phenomena, and which rs- 
newed them, in the sixteenth century, with the return of the tame 
circumstances, ennobled by all the superiority of the new thdfli 
over the ancient times. What are, then, these laws, what are the 
philosophical movements which they produced, and which termm- 
ated in the great movement which embraces the last three ce&> 
turies ? That is what I must commence by establishing. 

There are in the human mind two real momenta, one as real u 
the other, which arc distinct from each other, and which succeed 
each other. When intelligence is awakened with the powen 
which belong to it, it attains at first to all essential verities, which 
it perceives confusedly, but so much the more vividly. Then 
can be here no question in regard to the process of reasoning ; for 
we do not begin by that, and it is very evident that the proceeeef 
reasoning is an operation which presupposes several others. Our 
faculty, at once primordial and permanent, is reason. It enters 
at first into exercise, and develops itself immediately and spon- 
taneously. The spontaneous action of reason in its greatest 
energy is inspiration. Inspiration, daughter of the soul sad 
heaven, speaks from on high with an absolute authority ; it com- 
mands faith ; so all its words are hymns, and its natural language 
is poetry. But inspiration does not proceed entirely alone ; the 
senses, the imagination, the heart, are mixed with primitive in- 
tuitions, with the immediate illuminations of reason, and tinge it 
with their colors. Hence a complex result, in which the gresi 
truths revealed by inspiration rule, but under those forms fall of 
simplicity, grandeur, and enchantment, which the senses and the 
imagination borrow from external nature, in order to clothe 
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wMi tbem. Such is the first step of intelligence. But after it is 
developed in a manner entirely spontaneous, without conscious- 
new of itself, at the same time with imagination and sensibility, it 
will at some period return upon itself, and distinguish itself from 

the other faculties with which it had at first been mixed. In 
bhing itself from them, it becomes conscious of itself : in 
the confused picture of the primitive operation, it discerns the 
tnitB which are its own, and it perceives that every thing true in 
te picture belongs to itself. It acquires thus, little by little, con- 
fidbnce in itself, and instead of allowing itself to be ruled over and 

eloped by the other faculties, it separates itself from them 
and more, it judges them, subjects them to its own surveil- 
and control. Then, interrogating itself more profoundly 
atill, it demands of itself what it is, what is its nature, what are 
ki laws, what is the bearing of these laws, what are their limits, 
what are their legitimate applications ? This is the work of re- 
fledkni. Let us see what its character is. Inspiration is not pre- 
meditated, and, primitively, reason applies itself without having 
wahed to apply itself, by the virtue that is in it : but in reflection 
iaienrenes volition ; no one reflects who does not wish to reflect ; 
■id reflection, being entirely voluntary, is entirely personal. 
Voir, as in the spontaneous intuition of the reason, there is no- 
ting voluntary, and consequently personal, as the truths which 
nmoa discovers to us come not from us, we believe that we have 
dbe right to impose them upon others, since they are not our 
HQtky and since we bow before them ourselves, as coming from 
Oi high ; while, on the contrary, reason being entirely personal, 
it would be very evidently unjust and absurd to impose upon 
odieiB the fruit of the operations which belong to us. No one re- 
fledi for another; and even though the reflection of one man 
adopts the results of the reflection of another man, it adopts them 
ady after having appropriated them, and rendered them its own. 
Thus the prominent character of inspiration, — ^impersonality, coa- 
tama the principle of authority ; and the character of reflection,— 
panonality, contains the principle of independence. 
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They are, as I have often proved in other places,* the two fmir^ 
damental momenta of thought and its development ; they are ita 
two essential forms. We have become acquainted with the char- 
acteristics of each one of these. Nevertheless, what name is usu- 
ally given them ? What are the popular names of spontaneltjr 
and reflection ? They are called religion and philosophy. 

Religion and philosophy are, then, the two great facts of hu- 
man thought. These two facts are real and incontestable ; they 
are distinct from each other ; they succeed each other in the or- 
der which I have designated : religion precedes, then comes phi- 
losophy. As religion supposes spontaneous intuition, so philoso- 
phy has religion for its basis ; but upon this basis it is developed 
in an original manner. Turn your attention to history, that liv- 
ing image of thought: everywhere you perceive religions sod 
philosophies ; everywhere you see them distinct; everywhere yoo 
see them pi-oduced in an invariable order ; everywhere religion 
appears with new societies, and everywhere, just so far as socie- 
ties increase, from religion springs philosophy. 

Inasmuch as religion and philosophy represent in history two 
distinct and successive momenta of the same thought, it seems 
that they might be distinguished from each other, and succeed 
each other in history as peaceably as in thought. For ezam|^ 
it seems that religion, like a good mother, should cheerfully ooih 
sent to the emancipation of philosophy, when that becomes of 
age ; and that, on its part, philosophy, like a grateful child, in 
demanding its rights and in using them, should be, thus to speak, 
in search of veneration and of deference towards religbn. Such 
is not the case. History attests that every thing which is distmol 
in thought manifests itself, on this theatre of time and of niov6-> 
ment, by an opposition which manifests itself in a violent mm- 
ner. I am not the maker of this law ; I deduce it from all die 
experiences of hbtory. In fact, everywhere you see religion at' 



* In this Baino Series, Vol. 1, Lecture 1, and Lecture 6, Ist Series, 
and particularly Vol. 2, Lectures 9 and 10, p. 99, and the note. 
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taiptoig to prolong the infancy of philosophy, and to retain it in 
tutelage; and everywhere, too, you see philosophy revolting 
against religrion, and rending the bosom which nourished it. In 
tbe soul of a true philosopher, religion and philosophy are united 
withoiit being confounded, and are distinguished without exclud- 
ing each other, as the two momenta of the same thought. But 
ia^htstory all is combat, all is war :* nothing is brought forth, 
nothing begins to appear, except in the midst of storms, blood, 
and tears. Religion always gives birth to philosophy, but it gives 
Urlh to it only in pain ; philosophy always succeeds religion, but 
it Mieceeds it in a crisis, more or less extended, more or less vio- 
IpBi, from which the eternal laws of the development of thought 
have willed that philosophy should come forth victorious. 

Tom your attention to the East : the East is the native land of 
nlfgions. Yes, without doubt ; but either the laws of intelligence 
vjU have been suspended in the East, or in that native land of 
rel^pon, reflection also will have had its rights, and philosophy its 
place. The history of the East is profoundly obscure ; neverthe- 
IfiMp among its uncertain traditions, we hear the report of great 
wan which have taken place, here, in Egypt and Persia, between 
the priests and the kings ; there, in India, between the Schatrians 
aad the Brahmins, the race of warriors and the sacerdotal race. 
Boides these great results which are revealed through the clouds 
whioh surround the East, you find this other incontestable fact, 
that^ at first, m India, the authority of the Yedas was absolute, 
aad that, afterwards, the Vedas led to an explanation, religious 
stiUy but already philosophical, to wit, to the Vedan philosophy, 
that is, a philosophy founded upon the Vedas. And this is not 
the last term of philosophy in India. At certain epochs, indeter- 
minate, it is true, for there is no chrondogy in India, in the retinue, 
oir by the side of the Vedan philosophy, appeared a great number 
of different philosophies, among others, the Sankhya philosophy, 
the author of which is Kapila ; a philosophy, the avowed char- 

* VciL. 1, Leotores 6 and 9. 
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actcr and the first precept of which is the rejection of tlit 
Vedas.* 

The experience of the East, however obscure in its circum- 
stances, is nevertheless not doubtful as to the fundamental point* 
the distinction of two momenta in thought, and their repreaentft- 
tion in religion and philosophy. But the second experience of 
history is conclusive in a very different sense ; it is as clear in ill 
least details as decisive in its results : I mean the Greekf ezperi* 
ence, if it is permitted thus to speak ; for history is a collectiott 
of experiences in which we may study the laws of human thought 
What do you see in the cradle of Greece ? Religions, very likdy 
originating from the East, which expand themselves over the ter- 
ritory, vivify it, preside over the formation of cides, of arts, of 
governments, and fill up the fabulous and heroic centuries of 
Greece. Soon a little reflection is awakened, and there is made 
a kind of compromise between the authority of popular forms of 
religion and the nascent need of reflection ; hence the mysteriee. 
The mysteries are the passage from religion to philosophy ; soon 
this passage is opened ; the initiations, which we can well suppose 
to have been rare, discreet, submitted to severe conditions, no 
longer suffice, and in place of a certain number of the initiated 
there arises a race of new men who are called philosophers. Phi- 
losophers ! it is the genius of Greece which gave this word to 
the world. Philosophers, that is, men who do not believe them- 
selves wise, but who would love to be wise ; men who do not pre- 
tend to have found truth, but who profess to search for it ; are 
free searchers for truth, and for nothing else. That pretension 
was modest : was it accepted ? and what, in Greece, was the fiite 
of these free searchers for truth ? Lest any one might plead the 
barbarism of the times, I will conduct you first to Athens, and to 
Athens in the time of its greatest democratic liberty, and of its 
most flourislung civilization, between Pericles and Alexander. 



* On the Indian Philosophy, see further on, J^iectures 5 and 6. 
t Ftcuther on, Lectares 7 and 8, on Grecian Philosophj. 
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Wbtt was the lot of philosophy there ? You know what it was, 
and I will be brief. The tears, the public tears of Pericles, the 
dietetor of Athens, the conqueror of Euboea, of him who had de- 
cided so many times peace and war, were necessary in order to 
wre a feeble woman, Aspasia, suspected of philosophy. But all 
the eloquence of Pericles could not save his master and friend, 
Aoazagoras. Anaxagoras was condemned to a prison, which he 
ehanged in his old age only for perpetual exile. What, then, did 
Anftiagoras teach ? He taught, and was the first, if not in the 
haBum race which precedes philosophy, at least in the school and 
tmong the learned, to establish that the first cause of the visible 
phenomena of this world is an intelligent cause, an all-powerful 
inlelligence, which possesses the beginning of movement. You 
know the destiny of Socrates. I will not recall it for you ; I pray 
joa only not to forget that the sacrifice of Socrates is so much 
the more sublime because he knew that he was g<Mng to certain 
death. But what you do not know perhaps so well, is, that after 
the death of Alexander, Aristotle himself, the father of natural 
lustoiy, the father of logic and regular metaphysics, Aristotle, 
kiaded with years of glory, had all the difficulty in the world to 
safe his head ; pasHco ev<mt, said Cicero : he had barely time to 
fly in a stealthy manner, and he took refuge at Chalcis, in order 
to spare the Athenians, said he, a new crime against philosophy. 
Aody furthermore, what was his end ? I do not wish to take 
part myself in this obscure question, but, in fact, one of the most 
ngacious and circumspect of critics, the learned Tennemann, is 
mdmed to believe that this great man, old, and weaiy with per- 
aeeation, poisoned himself at Chalcis. As for Plato, he had only 
some poMcal adventures; but he was thrown twice into prison, 
and was once sold as a slave. At such a price philosophy was 
ftmnded in Greece, and conquered in civihzation an independent 
place. 

dnistianity is the last rdigion which has appeared upon the 
earth ; it is the end of the religions movements of the world, and 
with it all religion is eonsamoiated. In fiact, Christianity, so little 
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studied, so little understood, is nothing less than the sunumng op 
and crown of the two great religious systems which railed bj 
turn in the Blast and in Greece. The religion of a God made 
man, on one side, elevates the soul towards heaven, and at the 
same time teaches him that his duties ai^ in this world. The 
religion of the man- God gives an infinite price to humiiiitj. 
Humanity is then something very great, because it has been cho- 
sen as the receptacle and the image of God. Christianity is abo 
a religion eminently human, eminently social. Do you ask proof 
of this ? What has been the result of Christianity and ChrktiiB 
society? Modem liberty, representative governments. Tom 
your eyes away from and beyond Christianity : for twenty oeo- 
turies past, what have all other religions produced ? What have 
the Brahmin religion, the Buddhist religion, the Mussulman rdh 
gion, and all other religions which still reign upon the earth, 
produced? A profound degradation and a tyranny without 
bounds. Far from this, Christian Europe is the cradle of libertj; 
and if it were here the place and time, I could demonstrate to 
you that Christianity, which in fact produced representative gor- 
emments, was alone able to produce that admirable form of gor- 
emment which identifies order and liberty. It is also Christiaii- 
ity which, after having preserved the depository of arts, of letters, 
of sciences, gave them a powerful impulse. Christianity is the 
root of modem philosophy. Every epoch has its pecultaritj; 
there is a general relation between the general philosophy of a 
period and the religion of a period. Thus, the Greek philosophy, 
the philosophy of Aristotle, and even that of Plato, is at founda- 
tion a pagan philosophy ; and modem philosophy is essentially 
the child of a Christian society. I then profess to believe that 
the great tmths which modem philosophy, under the forms whioh 
are appropriate to it, has developed and will further develop, are 
so far from being opposed to the truths which Christianity con- 
tains, that, on the contrary, in my opinion, all true philosophy is, 
in germ, in Christian mysteries. But Christianity is a religion 
and not a philosophy. Now, either the laws of the human mind 
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0ii{^ to have been suspended, or it was necessary that upon the 
basis of Christianity a philosophy should be raised which, 
iver might be the foundation of its principles, should hare a 
perfect independence. It was necessary that Christianity should 
gite birth to philosophy ; but in the middle age, as before the 
Buddle age, religion gave birth to philosophy only in pain. 
HaMO the philosophical revolution which commenced with the 
■xCeenth century, and which embraced the seventeenth and the 
dighteenth. In order to understand well that revolution, it is 
oeeeaaary to have before us the principal circumstances. That 
die theological teaching of the middle age* might arrive at that 
legnlarity which alone could maintain and expand, with the unity 
ct fiEUth, the ecclesiastical domination, that teaching must have 
hid a method, a fixed form. But what form could the theolog- 
kfl teaching of the middle age take ? At first, Plato was little 
qnderBtood ; he was scarcely known except by the quotations of 
Ibcrobius and through the neoplatonism of Denys the Areopagite, 
which had passed into Scot Erigenus.f It was not possible then 
to Apply to theological teaching the form of a philosophy which 
wu not understood. Besides, what is the Platonic method ? It 
il nothing less than the method of induction. Socrates pretends 
Qiat each one may know even what he does not believe that he 
knows ; he undertakes to make the mind go from the point where 
it k, to a point where it is not yet ; he makes it pass from the 
known to the unknown, from the particular to the general, by 
the force of an analogy which at first is only a resemblance, then 
beconaes a probability, and finally resolves itself into certitude. 
The luusiiTixii, the art of accouching minds, is nothing else than 
mdnction. Induction is not a new method ; it belongs not to 



' * On the philosophy of the middle age, see farther od, Lecture 9th, the 
.iriwwfaifiiw to the unedited works of Abelard, and the Tolumo otF^ragmefUt 
dflvoted to the Scholaatio Philosophy. 

t This is true in general, but Plato was somewhat better known even in 
the twelfth centory, than is here said. See the Appendix of Abelard, Noe. 
v,«idvi. 
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Bacon, not even to Plato ; it belongs to the human nuiid, of 
which Plato, like Bacon, was one of the great interpreters. It 
belongs to induction to reduce every thing to a problem, to 
examine well the point from which the truth, however BmaO^ 
which is accorded to it starts, for the purpose of deducing the 
truth which is not accorded to it, and which the first contain. 
The method of induction is essentially vivifying ; it is in the high- 
est degree a method of examination. We must add thiat it ii 
much more a method of discovery than a method of expoatiaD» 
and that it lends itself very little to teaching. Authority at firrt 
did not reject that method, for it did not imderstand it ; but it it 
in the nature of every thing to aspire to the form which is iti 
own, and the inductive form was not that which was adapted to 
theological teaching in the middle age. AristoUe was mueh 
more known than Plato ; it is true that, in the beginning and vip 
to the thirteenth century, the author of natural history and met- 
aphysics was not understood ; the author of the Or^^anum was 
understood. And the Organum is a collection of rules which 
teach how to draw from a principle, whatever it may be, its con* 
sequences, according to a given mode. The object of the Or^ 
num m the regularity of deduction. The Platonic induction en- 
genders dialectics ; the peripatetic engenders logic properly io 
called ; and the principle of all logic is not to question premises. 
Moreover, logical exposition is well adapted to teaching, and 
every professor inclines to it. The reign of the peripatetic fonn 
applied to religious teaching is scholasticism. I am far from 
despising scholasticism ; I prize it greatly, by the example of 
Leibnitz, who said that he found gold in it. It is impossible to 
have more spirit than the scholastics, to display more resources 
in argumentation, more of that ingenious analysis which divides 
and subdivides, more of that powerful synthesis which classifies 
and reduces to order. Few names deserve to be pronounced 
with more respect than that of the Angel of the schools, St. 
Thomas of Acquin, whose work, the celebrated Summatian, in 
regard to its form, is one of the masterpieces of the human mind. 
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B«t what is the character of this masterpiece and of the other 
mxrka which scholasticism produced ? The character of scholas- 
tidsm is that of bemg confined in a circle, of moving, it is true, 
of eren questioning in this circle, but without passing beyond it. 
Anlfaority imposed upon you the premises and it drew the con- 
jAMoaoa, but you could take whatever road you chose from the 
pnmises to the conclusions. Such is scholasticism. It was cer- 
tMoij not the true representation of free reflection ; and if this 
momentum of thought was necessary, it must have had sooner 
or later its representation in our modem Europe. Scholasticism 
had been, like the pagan initiations, a useful compromise between 
Dm jirinciple of authority and the philosophic form ; it had been 
ct int a satisfaction granted to the spirit of reflection, and then 
had become an obstacle to it : it became necessary, therefore, 
.that an independent philosophy should succeed scholasticism. 
It commenced with the sixteenth century, increased with the sev- 
OBleeoth, and triumphed with the eighteenth. The sixteenth cen- 
ttoy is the commencement of the philosophical revolution, feeble 
1, at once ardent and blind, hke every thing that is begin- 
the seventeenth establishes it and gives it regularity, the 
e^teenth generalizes and expands it. Such are the three peri- 
ods of revolution wliich produced modem philosophy. Let us 
lafiidly run over them. 

Ton must judge rightly in regard to the position of the new 
spirit in the uxteenth century.* At bottom, it was a spirit of 
independence ; consequently it had for its adversary the opposite, 
fte principle of authority : xmderstand me well, I speak of the 
principle of authority, not in matters of faith and in the domain 
of theology, where authority has its legitimate place, but in the 
doBEiain of philosophy, where free reflection ought to reign. 
Authority and liberty are the two real adversaries which are at 
war in the sixteenth century ; but between these two adversaries 
ii foond peripateticism. Peripateticism was the form of the prin* 

* On the PMUmphy of lUgeneraUon^ see ftarther on, Leotnre 10. 
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ciple of authority, and the principle of liberty could combat fle 
principle of authority only through peripateticism. Tou see why 
in the sixteenth century all the blows fell upon peripateticisiii and 
scholasticism. It is an incontestable fact, which springs from the 
entire history of the sixteenth century, that the most distingdriied 
thinkers of this century were antiperipatctics and more or less pla- 
tonists. Platonism, which some now wish to give us as a retro- 
grade philosophy, was the instrument of the reformers of phikx- 
ophy in the sixteenth century. As I have said, every nasceAt 
revolution is necessarily feeble, and it increases this feeblenen 
through its own inconsiderate ardor, its own fury, its own excess- 
es. It must not be expected that every thing was pwre in ihe 
philosophical revolution of the sixteenth century. It seems that 
the human spirit had then some reprisals to make, that revest WM 
for it, as it were, a trial of its powers, and that it felt sure of its 
independence only when it had pushed it to extravagance. The 
new spirit not only opposed Plato to Aristotle ; certainly the two 
adversaries would have been well matched : no : against AristoCk 
it inconsiderately asked arms from all the ancient systems of 
Greek philosophy, which the Greeks, driven from ConstanUnc^le, 
began to resuscitate in Europe ; thus among the reformers, one 
embraced epicureanism, another an insane pythagorianism, nd 
most a platonism without criticism. Their inexperience, tbor 
zeal, their misfortunes, ought to inspire a profound indulgenoe 
for their opinions, and a lively interest for their destiny. If no 
one of them raised an enduring monument, it must not be forgot- 
ten, even in the midst of their saddest aberrations, that they were 
the fathers, the courageous and unfortunate promoters of liberty 
of thought. 

The sixteenth century was for the philosophical reformation 
what the fifth century was for the religious reformation ; a cen- 
tury of necessary, but unfruitful preparations ; Campanella, Vanini, 
Ramus, Bruno, are, as it were, the Hussites of philosophy. The 
philosophical movement of the sixteenth century had been a blind 
attack upon the principle of authority, under the form of scho- 
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; and the sixteenth century had succumbed. The sev- 
enteenth century renewed the strife, but gave to it regularity ; 
and, thanks to progress, both of times and things, it carried away, 
and 80 thoroughly destroyed scholasticism, that henceforth there 
was no longer any question concerning it.* 

The two men who are at the head of this second regular move- 
ment of the philosophical revolution are Bacon and Descartes. 
It 18 not necessary to dwell upon the difiference of their systems, 
or even upon the difiference of their methods : nothing concerns 
US here but the war which they waged upon scholasticism, and 
their common appeal to the spirit of independence. In this 
leqpect there is perfect unity between Bacon and Descartes. 
But Bacon did not at first make a great noise in Europe ; his 
gjoiy and his influence did not go beyond England. Besides, 
Bacon made no discovery which attracted the attention of the 
bamed : he did little more than to reduce to rules, admirable for 
tlieir grandeur and conciseness, the Italian practice.f It was a 
eentury later when the name and writings of Bacon became 
European. The real philosophical hero of the seventeenth cen- 
tniy is our Descartes. Descartes renewed the strife of the six- 
teenth century ; he brought to his task, besides an uncoDquerable 
firmness, a sagacity and a good sense which preserved the new 
philosophy from that appearance of extravagance which had 
btonght into disrepute all the disorderiy and irregular attempts 
of the sixteenth century. Then the philosophical reformers of 
the sixteenth century, much less than Bacon, had not made any 
discovery which had been of any use to humanity, and which had 
taken rank in science ; but Descartes was indisputably the first 
geometrician of his times, and was a very great physical philoso- 
pher, even before Galileo. Hence, among other reasons, the 
splendor of his philosophy and his method which authorized 
marvellously the great and certain results upon which they rested. 

* On the philosophy of the seventeenth oentary, see fhither on, Lectures 
11 and 12, and espccUJly the FragmenU of Oartenan Philotophp. 
t I^agmMnU of OarUtlan Pkilofophpf Prtfaeg, p. 7. 
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But that which is much above his philosophy, above even las 
method, is the character itself of his meUiod and his philofiopkj^ 
to wit, an independence without bounds. Descartes demanded 
the independence of philosophy with an audacity which is sof- 
liciently celebrated, and of which I have spoken more than once; 
I wish now to speak to you of another quality of Descartes which 
is somewhat less celebrated, I mean his prudence. Descartes 
comprehended that the nascent revolution of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which he continued, had been frustrated, at first throiigh 
default of genius and good sense on the part of those who sos- 
tained it, and then because, in their blind zeal, the innovators had 
mixed with the question of philosophical independence seveid 
foreign questions, and therefore had raised storms which over- 
whelmed them. Descartes joined great spirit to great geniiis; 
he had been a man of the world, he knew his century and the 
men of this century ; he understood the necessity of great eii^ 
cumspection : read hb letters ; he recommended to all his friends^ 
to all his pupils, moderation and prudence. He himself, after his 
first and immortal work written in French, De la M^tkode, had 
produced an immense effect, had raised on every side, together 
with curiosity, malevolence and great scruples, wisely dedicated 
his Meditations to the Sorbonne. Do you wish another very 
strong and little known proof of the prudence, often extreme, of 
Descartes? He meditated like Galileo on the motion of the 
earth ; he believed that he had absolutely demonstrated it ; but^ 
at the news of the condemnation of Galileo, he did not hesitate 
to suppress this opinion and the entire work which contained it.* 
Thus Descartes escaped persecutions; but, notwithstanding all 
his sagacity, he did not escape from stratagems. After having 
run round the world much, after having studied men on a thou- 
sand occasions, on the field of battle and at court, he had cod> 
eluded that he must live a recluse; he became a hermit in 
Holland. Well! there even he found stratagems; and from 

• Fra^menU of the Cartesian PhUoMphy^ p. 207, and the note. 
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iriiat nde ? No longer from the side of the Jesuits and P. Bour^ 
jim, bat from the side of the Protestants, from the side of a 
Cahinktic theologian who claimed liberty in opposing Rome and 
emoised tyranny towards philosophy. 

For many reasons which it would require too much time to 
develop to you, the result of the Cartesian revolution was the 
ndical destruction of the peripatetic form of scholasticism. Des- 
oartea penetrated into the celebrated society of Port-Royal, and 
bk influence was felt by the learned clergy. Amauld* and 
Faacalyf Fenelon and Bossuet^ were Cartesians, as well as Male- 
hmiehe. More and Clark introduced Cartesianism into England, 
Spinoaa and Clauberg into Holland, Leibnitz into Germany. 
Italy and Spain played at that time no part in philosophy. The 
French literature of the seventeenth century, so powerful in 
Snrope, propagated the Cartesian spirit, and towards the year 
•eventeen hundred this spirit was dominant among the aristoc- 
ney of thinkers in Europe. Scholasticism no longer even de- 
fended itself; you have only to open the works of philosophy 
wUeh appeared at the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
toijy to see that the question of scholasticism is scarcely raised 
may more ; one hardly finds even a feeble echo of the wrath or 
■igoments of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries against it ; 
m fine» we may say that, at the beginning of the second half of 
the dghteenth century, the second movement of the philosophical 
revdution was accomplished. 

Let us see what the eighteenth century did for thb revolution. 
Ili mission was greater than that of the seventeenth century. It 
was to continue the action of the preceding century, but to 
develop it on a vaster plan. It did that ; the eighteenth century 



* On Araanld, as a philoeopher, 7*he ThoughU of PaMUy piobik, eepeoiaUy 
th« preikce of the 8d edition, p. 52. 

t Hear Pancal, before an outlandish Jansenism had thrown him into skep- 
tidsm. See farther on^ Lecture 12 and my work, — Det Peruiet ds Pascal. 

X Tk$ Thoughts of Paseal, Prkface, FYagmenU of the OarUsiat^ PkUosophf, 

Vol. I. 14 
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did in philosophy what it did in eveiy thing else. Scholastiewii, 
having been beaten down, the principle of Cartesianism, the 
spirit of independence, found itself face to Oeusc with the prin<»i^ 
of authority without any intervention. The definitive triumph of 
the spirit of independence, — such was the mission, and such the 
work of the eighteenth century. It generalized the principle of 
the Cartesian revolution, and raised it to its highest elevatioo ; 
moreover, it propagated, expanded this principle, at first in aO 
classes of society, and then in all the countries of Europe. In 
order to recognize the generalization of the principle of philo- 
sophical independence in the eighteenth century, it is sufficieot 
to open the philosophical works which this century produced. ^ 
a man belonging to another world should read these wcnim, he 
would see in them such a triumph of the principle of philosophi- 
cal independence, that it would be difficult for him to divine the 
existence of an opposite authority. Read Condillac, Reid, and 
Kant. Difl'erent in systems, different even in method, or at least 
in the application of method, they are one in the unity of their 
century ; they are one in the same independence. Condillac wfts 
an abb6 ; I ask you if you see any trace of it in his writings.* 
Reid, a minister of the Gospel, is so thoroughly penetrated with 
the principle of liberty, that he does not even speak of itf 
Kant is Descartes appearing a century later : ^ he has the same 
liberty of spirit, less vigor, perhaps, and splendor of genius, but 
more comprehensive in his designs. Kant, coming after Des- 
cartes, is better understood than Descartes, because he general- 
izes more. He commenced by the severe and precise separation 
of philosophy and theology ; he was never unfaithful to this dis- 
tinction. Perhaps even, with his century, he had too much fear 
of theology and mysticism; his philosophy resolved itself too 
much into a pure criticbm, a little too negative, into a new skep- 



* Some traces might be found in the Appendix of the ThtUi det SenmHimMm 
See Ist Series, Vol. 8, Lecture 8, p. 141. 
t Ibid., Vol. 4, Lectures on Beid. % Ibid., Vol. 5, p. 81 and p. 65, etc 
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lioisiii.* Thus everywhere in the eighteenth century the princi- 
ple of authority was either attacked or neglected ; so far for the 
geDeialization of the spirit of independence. As to its dififiision, 
1 ean, I think, dispense with establishing it for France ; you see 
■nd judge. Every one who wrote, from Voltaire down to the 
most puny litterateur, wrote for philosophy. Read Marmontel, 
nad Thomas, read Chamfort, read La Harpe: all the slender 
Sterature of the eighteenth century is the echo, the instrument 
of the philosophical revolution; it expanded it ever3rwhere, at 
landom. And it thus existed more or less in every country of 
Europe. In fact, ever3rwhere in the eighteenth century, philoso- 
j^y, robbing scholasticism of its last resting-places, chose no 
kNiger any other language than that used by everybody, the 
comiiion language, as Cartesianism had done ; and further, like 
Cutesianism, it left the schools to go out into the world; it 
loand its way to the market-place, and therefore descended the 
more into dififerent ranks of society. This diffusion of philosophi- 
oal independence among all classes represented the diffusion of 
liberty in politics, that is, equality. Hence, little by little, there 
mm formed in the dififerent countries of Europe a gre&t philo- 
sophical unity ; I do not say a unity of system, but a unity of 
ohancter and spirit. When the enemies of philosophy triumph 
on account of the infinite diversity of systems, as destructive of 
•n unity, they triumph falsely ; for diversity is so little opposed 
to unity, that it is, thus to speak, its very life. What, in fact, 
iroold be a dead unity, in some sort destitute of action and 
movement ? Movement is variety. And a movement like that 
of modem philosophy, the fundamental character of which is 
liberty, should, or at least very well may, end at different sys- 
taoB, without losing its unity, and even on account of its unity, 
■nee this unity is a unity of liberty, and that liberty, far from 
perishing in diversity of systems, triumphs in it» rules it, and 
ooDstitutes it. Philosophical unity, put into the world by the 

* iBt Series, Leotoie 6 and Leotoie 8. 
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eighteenth century, is therefore, and ought to have been, a unity 
in the philosophical spirit, and not in systems. 

Of philosophy thus generalized, thus expanded, the eighteenth 
century made a power, and a power of action. Philosophy 
usually follows the movements of society, and does not precede 
them ; nothing is more true, especially at the commencement of 
each epoch ; hut, at the end, when it has long been developed, 
when it has been well generalized and well expanded, when, then- 
fore, it has acquired a consciousness of itself, of its nature, of ill 
force, it forms a little world, a world apart, which has Its influ- 
ence on the rest of the world ; it becomes a power, it mingleB 
with events, it takes part in them, and on them leaves its traoe. 
Thus it cannot be denied that in every country of Europe, in the 
eighteenth century, philosophy was a real power, that it had Hi 
action, an action analogous to the general mission of the centorj. 
The general mission of the eighteenth century was to bring the 
middle age to a close in all things. The philosophical mission of 
the eighteenth century was therefore to bring the middle age to 
a close in philosophy. Hence the character of the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century ; hence its action and the results of 
this action. 

To bring the middle age to a close in philosophy was to 
destroy, in a philosophical respect, the principle of authority, and 
to confine theology to its own domain. But this was not a 
simple and easy work ; it was a laborious and complicated work, 
one mixed with evil as well as good. Men scarcely ever demand 
independence without engaging in revolt ; doubtless they go ovt 
of servitude rightly only through virtue, but they also go out of 
it through license: there was then in the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century much license, I know ; but I protest against 
this prejudice that would force us to believe that there was 
nothmg but license in the philosophy of the last centuij. 
Nothing is more false. It is not true that the d'Holbachs and 
the La Mettries are the only philosophers of the eighteenth oen* 
tuiy. They made some noise in the saloons, but what did th^ do 
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m sdence ? The history <^ philosophy scarcely takes cognizance 
of their persons or their names. The important question then 
was concerning the confinement of religious authority within the 
fimito oi theology ; and they attacked theology, religion, every 
legitimate authority. They are foolish, I grant, and even wick- 
edly foolish ; but, in philosophy as in politics, I return crimes 
and folly to whom they belong. Let oblivion or infamy be the 
lei of the men who dishonored, by their excesses, the noble cause 
ef i^osophical independence ; but let it not be said, let it not 
be believed, that these men are the only philosophers of the 
«gfateenth century. By the side of such decried names, do you 
plaee the respectable names which the eighteenth century pre- 
aento in philosophy? In France, in direct opposition to a 
d'Holbach, have you not Turgot ? Were there any men more 
inreproachable, freer from all exaggeration, than the worthy pro- 
fwors who succeeded each other during three-quarters of the 
•enfeory in the chairs of Aberdeen, of Glasgow, and Edinburgh ? 
Do you know of any better formed minds, of any nobler 
dmrecters, than Hutchinson, Smith, Reid, and Dugald Stewart ? 
Aaoend as high as you please, where will you find a man more 
pure, in his life as well as in his thoughts, a soul more firm, a 
apirit more solid, a head at once sounder and vaster, than the 
iHitttrious philosopher of Konigsburg ? Will the Scotch philoso- 
phy and the philosophy of Kant be given us as immoral and im- 
pidna philosophies? And, nevertheless, do they not belong to the 
ei^teenth centuty? Does not a profoundly liberal character 
inimate them ? 

The eighteenth century has been called the century of philoso- 
pby ; and after all, posterity will confirm this title; for it is from 
the eighteenth century that the advent of philosophy into the 
worid under its own name dates, since before that it had been 
compelled to conceal itself under the cloak of theology, or of 
aooie other science, and did not dare to show itself with uncov- 
eied face. In the eighteenth century philosophy acquired, thus 
Id speak, a public condition, and became an established thing, 
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which has its unquestionable rights and titles : such is the sacred 
legacy which the eighteenth century bequeathed to the nme- 
teenth. 

At the present time the revolutions which fiUed the last three 
centuries, and which in their fecund storms produced the sci- 
ences, the manners, the laws, the philosophy, the civiliiation of 
modem Europe, these revolutions have been accomplished ; their 
work has been consummated. The cause of independence of 
every kind, and among others the cause of philosophical inde- 
pendence, has been gained. Every thing falls into legitimate 
order, every thing returns, and ought to return, within its natural 
limits. On the one hand, religion takes again its beneficent em- 
pire over the soul ; it fortifies its holy authority by confining itself 
to matters of faith and to theology properly so called ; and it is 
satisfied with furnishing for true philosophy its highest inspira- 
tions. On the other hand, the philosophy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is no longer that revolted slave which, by its very excesses, 
attested its long servitude : it is a noble freedman, whom the 
calm and moderate language of liberty becomes. Still revola- 
tionary, because it was still disquieted, the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, entirely occupied with combat, thought more 
of conquering than of rightly using victory. The philosophy of 
the nineteenth century is a victorious and legitimate power, 
which will purify and organize itself. I should be fortunate if 
these lectures, in always maintaining with respectful, yet im- 
movable firmness, the independence of French philosophy, might 
help impress on it this pacific direction, the only one which is 
proper for its destinies, and which accords with the general spirit 
of our epoch : this would be the dearest success of all my effattB, 
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LECTURE III. 

KETHOD OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUBY. 

Snl^ject of this lecture : Method of the philosophy of the eighteenth centoiy. 
—Of method in general. Analysis and synthesis. Their relations. — ^Hijb- 
tmy. East. — Greece. — Scholasticism. — Modem philosophy. — Bacon and 
Beacartes. — Seventeenth century. Beginning of method. — Seventeenth 
oentnry. Triumph of method in its principle, analysis. — First, the eigh- 
teenth century generalized it and elevated it to its utmost rigor. Not an 
hypothesis of the eighteenth century. Secondly, it expands method every- 
idiere. Condillac. Beid. Kant : method itself. Thirdly, it made of it a 
power. — ^Its good. Its evil. — Difference between the position of the eigh- 
teenth century and that of the nineteenth. 

I COMMENCED by showing the eighteenth century with all its 
eneiitial elements, and by causing you to seize its most general 
character. From that, I was able to deduce the character of the 
pihik)6ophy of the eighteenth century ; and as, at first, the eigh- 
teenth century had appeared to us nothing else than the last strife 
between the new spirit and the spirit of the middle age, in arriv- 
n^ at the philosophy of the eighteenth century, we recognized 
tbat it is nothing more than the definite victory of the spirit of 
Kberty over the principle of authority which governed the philoso- 
phy of the middle age. The highest independence of the human 
reason, such is the distinctive trait of the philosophy of the eigh- 
teenth century, such is the unity of this philosophy. It is our 
bminess now to descend from this unity to the variety which it 
contains, to the schools and systems which the eighteenth century 
embraces. But, before entering into this research, there is an- 
other thing still, there is an intermediary point to which I must 
call your attention. 

We can fully understand a collection of systems, or a particular 
■ystem, only after having studied it under three different points 
of view, only after having submitted it to three tests. That 
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which it is necessary first of all to demand in a system, is its 
most general character, whether it is or is not a philosophical 
system, whether it does or does not belong to free reflection, 
which, being able to reject it or admit it, has admitted it for the 
single reason that it has been pleased to admit it, on the faith of 
the truth which was or appeared to be in it, and by the sole au- 
thority of reason. You see what must, at first, be demanded in 
any system ; it is what we demanded in the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. It is also very clear that we cannot imder- 
stand a system, if we do not understand the special solutioiis 
which it gives of philosophical problems, if we do not understand 
the different parts of which it is composed, if we do not under- 
stand its logic, its metaphysics, its morality, etc. ; such is the 
very matter of every history of philosophy, and will be the matter 
of this course on the philosophy of the eighteenth century. Bat 
if it is important to understand the solutions of the philosophical 
problems which a system presents, it is not less important to 
know how and by what route the author of this system arrived at 
these solutions, what direction his thoughts must have taken to 
conduct him to these particular results, and not to others. In a 
word, the general character of a system is one thing, its method 
is another. Moreover, method is the genius of a system, and a 
system is little else than a method in action, a method applied. 
One always can, a system being given, reascend to the method 
which could lead thither ; or, a method being given, one can pre- 
dict the system which will spring from its rigorous application. 
Put a method into the world, and you put a system into the 
world which the future will take care to develop. Between a sys- 
tem and its method, there is nearly the relation of effect to cause : 
this cause, then, must be reached in order to master any systent 
You see why, after having made an exposition of the character of 
the philosophy of the eighteenth century, and before entering into 
an examination of the different systems which it produced, it is 
necessary to understand the method or the methods which it em- 
ployed, and which are the very principles of the systems which 
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ire shall at some time have to examine. The philosophical method 
which reigned in the eighteenth century shall, therefore, and 
ooght to be, the subject of this lecture. 

What is the philosophical method of the eighteenth century ? 
What are the relations of this method to that of the preceding 
eentmy ? In what does the former resemble the latter ? in what 
does it differ from it ? It resembles it in that it continues it ; it 
differB from it in that it develops it on a larger scale. And what 
is this method which fills and measures with its progress the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, that is, all modem philosophy ? 
Does it come from modem philosophy ? or is it anterior to modem 
philosophy ? Has it not its precedents in the annals of philoso- 
phy ? Does it not have its roots deep in the nature itself of phi- 
losophy ? Was it not bom with philosophy, and has it not ac- 
companied philosophy in all its vicissitudes ? This is what must 
be determined. Thus, you sec, as the second lecture was only a 
coonter-proof of the first, so this third lecture will be only a devel- 
(^Hnent of the second : it will have the same general treatment and 
the same conclusion. 

We have distinguished, in the necessary movement of thought, 
two momenta, two essential modes, two fundamental forms, — 
spoQtaneity and reflection. Let us follow this fertile distinction. 

All our faculties enter, at first, into spontaneous exercise, on 
aeooont of the power which is inherent in them, and not on ac- 
ooont of our own will ; and they enter into exercise all together. 
We must not suppose (we are little inclined to suppose) that 
lessoQ takes the first step, and attams alone, and in an abstract 
manner, the trae, the just, the beautiful in itself. No ; sensibility 
•i least accompanies reason, and introduces into the soul, in ad- 
ditkm to sensations, the very images of the external world. Soon 
tbe imagination takes a part, prolongs and even vivifies this pic- 
tore by the power which is peculiar to itself: the heart also en- 
ten into play, and adds to the primitive picture new traits. All 
this is done at the same time, or nearly at the same time. But if 
every thing takes place simultaneously, and without the partioipsr 

14* 
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tkm of oar wiU, nothing is done without oar knowledge ; snd lb» 
amultaneous action of all our faculties results in a complex fiMi^ 
consciousness. We not only feel, but we know that we feel ; we 
not only act, but we know that we act ; we not only think» Imt 
we know that we think ; to think without knowing that we tUnk 
is as if we should not think, and the peculiar quality, the fnndar 
mental attribute of thought, is to have a consciousneBS of itseH* 
Consciousness is this interior light which illuminates every tlung 
that takes place in the soul ; consciousness is the accompanimeiA 
of all our faculties, and, thus to speak, their echo. Whence it 
follows that every thing which is true of the primitive exerdse ol 
our faculties is true of consciousness, since consciousness is nothing 
else than the rebound of the action of all our faculties : and m 
all of our faculties are simultaneous in their exercise, as their 
suit is necessarily complex, it is, therefore, confused, and 
sciousness is naturally indistinct. Such is the infancy of individ- 
uals, such is the infancy of nations. This infancy is often veiy 
long, but do not forget that it is rich ; do not forget that all the 
essential ideas which man can have, he possesses from the fint 
day, for from the first day our faculties are developed. All troths 
are in primitive conceptions, only they are in them under tha 
form of sentiments and of images. When I say that all our fao- 
ulties are manifested in the first development of intelligence, I 
am mistaken, I forget one which is the most elevated of all, or at 
least is most inherent in the human personality, I mean reflectioii» 
the peculiar character of which is liberty. Reflection creates no> 
thing, can create nothing ; every thing exists previous to refleo- 
Uon in the consciousness, but every thing pre-exists there in con- 
fusion and obscurity ; it is the work of reflection, in adding itaelf 
to consciousness, to illiuninate that which was obscure, to develop 
that which was enveloped. Reflection is for c(Hiscioosnes6 what 
the microscope and the telescope are for the natural sight : nei- 



* On Consoioiunew, as the neoessaiy form of thought, tee VoL 1, Ls»* 
tore 6. 
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Aer of these mstmments makes or changes the objects ; but in 
OTMfnming them on every side, in penetrating to their centre, 
these instroments illuminate them, and discover to us their char- 
asters and their laws. It is the same with reflection. Reflection 
ma have no other end, in applying itself to consciousness, than 
Id throw light enough on the picture to destroy or enfeeble the 
iDasons which might lead us into error, or might destroy the im- 
ages and forms which, in the consciousness, are always mixed 
irith truth : it can propose to itself no result but a certain prac- 
tksal sagacity. But when reflection finds sufficient interest in the 
ilieetacle of consciousness to study it as a simple spectacle, when 
il proposes to render to itself an account of all its phenomena in 
cider to recompose of them a new picture, as complete as the 
primitive picture of consciousness, but perfectly luminous ; then 
nUection becomes philosophy. Philosophy, as we saw last year, 
ii nothing else than reflection on a great scale, reflection in itself 
and for itself, with no other design than that of understanding. 

Such is the origin and the nature of philosophy. Now, what 
ara the processes of philosophy ? what course does it take in order 
to arrive at its goal, or, to speak after the manner of the Greeks, 
what is the method of philosophy ? The nature of the philosoph- 
ioal method is in philosophy itself. Philosophy is reflection. 
Bnt how do we reflect ? What is the condition of reflection ? 
What 18 the end of reflection ? What is the material of reflec- 
tion ? The material of reflection is this primitive, obscure, and 
eonfosed totality, which is consciousness. And what is the end 
ol reflection ? It is to substitute for the primitive, obscure, and 
oonlnaed totality, a new totality, as extended as the first, but 
lucid. Now, whence comes this obscurity? from confu- 
; and whence comes the confusion ? from the simultaneous- 
of all the parts of the picture. Therefore, in order to pro- 
dooe clearness and light, it is necessary to substitute division for 
smultaneousness, it is necessary to decompose that which is com- 
ploz. To decompose, in the Greek language, means to analyse : 
analjns is therefore the condition of method. Reflection analy- 
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zes, but why ? To see better, to see better that which ]8» to ob- 
serve better : analysis, then, resolves itself into observation. Bat 
the peculiarity of the phenomena of which consciousness is com- 
posed is, that they are suspended and cease, as soon as reflec- 
tion, analysis, observation are applied. Thus, the precept to ob- 
serve is good ; but whoever wishes does not observe, for a long 
time and at his ease, phenomena so fugitive, so instantaneous as 
those of consciousness, sentiments, images, ideas, which yaniih 
and which die under the eye itself that observes them. To ob- 
serve is not sufficient, then ; it is necessary to experiment. Re- 
flection is a voluntary and free power ; it is necessary that it 
should reproduce, so far as in it lies, these same phenomena which 
the spontaneous action of our faculties brings into the consdouB- 
uess and which disappear so rapidly. To accomplish this, it must 
search into the circumstances under which these phenomena take 
place, to skilfully replace them, and to revive these phenonaena 
in order to observe them again. Has it observed a phenomenon 
imder certain circumstances ? It must vary those circumstances, 
for the purpose of seeing this phenomenon again under new as- 
pects, and so on till finally, from observations to observations, and 
from experiments to experiments, it may have recognized the 
phenomenon in question under all its aspects, on all its sides. 
One portion of the primitive picture is then known, but there still 
remain many other parts to be known and studied in the same 
manner. 

Suppose that you have thus studied and recognized all ; all 
the elements of consciousness are known ; but it remains to know 
the relations of all these elements, the connection of all the parts 
of the picture ; it is the connection of the parts which constitutes 
the whole. Hence, reflection either consents to rest in its coune 
and be ignorant of the primitive totality, or, after having recog- 
nized the diflferent parts of this totality, it searches for the rela- 
tions which bind them together, and from these co-ordinate rela- 
tions it reconstructs the primitive totality. Relations, totality, 
unity, are what reflection must now search for ; and the recom- 
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position of the whole must follow its decomposition, if reflection 
would comprehend the whole, and not simply some of its parts. 
Now, as decomposition means, in Greek, analysis, the collecting 
again and recomposition of parts means, in Greek, synthesis. 

See whether both of these operations are not necessary in order 
to constitute method, that is, in order to arrive at the end of re- 
flection and philosophy. Once more, this end is to substitute for 
an obscure whole a whole that has the greatest possible clearness : 
it b necessary to decompose the primitive whole, which is the 
woik of analysis ; and it is necessary to recompose it, which is 
the work of synthesis. These are the two vital operations of 
method ; either of the two being wanting, the end is wanting. 
As to their relative worth, it is clear the value of synthesis de- 
pends upon that of analysis. For, how can we know the rela- 
tions of phenomena, and phenomena collectively, when we have 
not studied them singly ? We are then compelled to suppose 
phenomena, and every synthesis which has not started with a 
oomplete analysis ends at a result which, in Greek, is called hy- 
pothesis ; instead of which, if synthesis has been preceded by a 
sufficient analysis, the synthesis founded upon that analysis leads 
to a result which, in Greek, is called system. The legitimacy of 
every synthesis is directly owing to the exactness of analysis ; 
every system which is merely an hypothesis is a vain system ; 
every synthesis which has not been preceded by analysis is a 
pore imagination : but at the same time every analysis which 
does not aspire to a synthesis which may be equal to it, is an 
analysis which halts on the way. On the one hand, synthesis 
without analysis, gives a false science ; on the other hand, analy- 
sis without synthesis, gives an incomplete science. An incom- 
plete science is a hundred times more valuable than a false sci- 
ence ; but neither a false science nor an incomplete science is the 
ideal of science. The ideal of science, the ideal of philosophy, 
can be realized only by a method which combines the two pro- 
cesses which we have described. 

Analysis and synthesLs are necessary to each other, but if we 
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might distinguish in regard to things equally essentialf H would 
be necessary to attach the most importance to analysis. For 
every analjrsis, some time or other, will find its synthesis ; wheie- 
as, if you start prematurely by synthesis, all is lost, there » no 
result, and you can return to analjrsis gdHj by destroying all your 
preceding work, and that brilliant synthesis whose seductioDB had 
blinded you in regard to its difficulties and its perils. What» too^ 
is the history of philosophy ? It is nothing else than the histaiy 
of philosophical method ; for philosophy is what philosophieal 
method has made it : but as the fundamental one oi these two 
operations of method \s analysis, and the secondary one is syn- 
thesis, the history of method, that is, of philosophy, is the history 
itself of analysis, followed step by step by synthesis, which is b- 
gitimate or illegitimate, wise and real, or extravagant and hypo- 
thetical, according to what analysis makes it. 

Let us rapidly run over the history of philosophical method 
up to the eighteenth century, in order to know in what conditkn 
the eighteenth century found this method, and what it made of it. 

The East is doubtless the country of spontaneity and theology ; 
but it was not wanting in reflection and philosophy ; it was not, 
then, entirely wanting in method. I spoke to you not long ago* 
of the Sankhya philosophy, the first precept of which is the re- 
jection of the authority of the Vedas. This same Bankhyaf 
philosophy contains an exposition of the human foculties and 
their operations which already shows a regular development of 
reflection and analysis. The fact is more evident still in one of 
the philosophies of India, which is called the Niaya;^ philosophy, 
which is nothing less than modem logic, in which the different 
laws that preside over reasoning are found submitted to an iogd' 
nious analysis. The Niaya doctrine is, in the annals o( philosophy, 
the antecedent of the logic of Aristotle. But if in the East anal- 
ysis already existed, it was a nascent analysis ; and nascent analy- 
sis was feeble, like every thing which is commencing ; and yet, 

• Leotare 1. f Farther on, Leottm 5. % Laotan •• 
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flke every thing which is ccnnmencii^, it must have been rash, 
and it was soon resolved into a vast, brilliant, but hypothetical 
Vfnthesis. Unity rules in the Eastern world. The East decom- 
poses but little ; every thing remains there as at the first day of 
eraation and the first day of thought, and the Oriental philosophy 
is eminently sjmthetic. 

To speak in a general manner, Greece is the perfect contrast 
of the East. If the East is the country of unity, Greece is that 
ef diversity. The East is stationary, Greece is full of movement 
and life, and passes through a thousand vicissitudes ; the East is 
die seat of despotism, the image of absolute unity in society ; 
■Greece reflects in her laws and in her society the idea itself of 
firiety : she is democratic. The East, it is true, begins to sep- 
ante philosophy from theology ; but in general. Oriental philos- 
ophy presents a theological aspect. In Greece, early enough, 
the division is brought about, and from the bosom of theology 
Ukae springs with much trouble, but rapidly, an independent 
^liloaophy. So, in regard to method, we can say that, taken as 
s whole, the Greek philosophy, in its contrast with that of the 
"EmA, is essentially analytical. But the Greek world, which em- 
hnees the whole ancient world, is vast, and the Greek philos- 
ophy has epochs that are very difierent.* Without speakmg of 
ila mfiEmcy, and of the epoch in which philosophy, still very young, 
inreely after having made a few superficial observations, is lost, 
on one side, in an empirical synthesis, and, on the other, in an 
idealistic synthesb ; from Socrates, and with Socrates, a regular 
movement begins in Greek philosophy which can be divided into 
two parts, the first of which pertains more especially to analysis, 
the second to S3mthesis. From Socrates as far as to the neopla- 
tODists, analysis rules in Greek philosophy; in the school of 
-Alexandria, synthesis rules. 

Socrates gave analyas to the Greek philosophy, but without 
antirely banishing from it synthesis ; for synthesis exists, in germ, 

* Further on, Leotores 7 and S. 
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in induction, but analysis and interior observation are manifert m 
the Know Thyself to which Socrates continually appealed. It 
was a habit with Socrates to take such or such an hypotheas 
which the previous schools of Greek philosophy had bequeathed 
to him, whether the Ionian school or the Pythagorean school; 
he had the air of accepting it, at first, seduced by the seeming 
verity which it contained ; then he decomposed this bypothesiB, 
and in decomposing it, he reduced it to dust, and in its place he 
substituted an experimental truth which he borrowed from con- 
sciousness and analysis, and which became in his hands the basis 
of a circumspect induction, by which he attempted, but with in« 
finite precaution, to arrive, I will not say at a system, but at 
conclusions of a certain import. Socrates did not leave a sya* 
tern ; he left directions fertile in results. The Greek schools up 
to the first century of our era are all Socratic schools, and aU of 
them have a more or less analytical character. Each one of 
these schools elucidated such or such a part of consciousnesa. 
It is the glory of Plato to have borne the light of analjrsis into 
the most obscure and inmost region ; he searched out what, in 
this totaUty which forms consciousness, is the province of reason, 
what comes from it and not from the imagination and the sensea, 
from within and not from without. The analysis of reason and 
the ideas which belong to it, — as unity, the infinite, the necessaiy, 
the beautiful, the just, the holy, etc., — ^is what eminently distin- 
guishes the Platonic philosophy. Aristotle went further in ((A- 
lowing the same course. Those same ideas which Plato had ao 
well discerned, and had drawn from sensation, but without count- 
ing them or wholly enumerating them, and without looking for 
what they have in common, Aristotle studied separately, and 
reduced them to their most simple elements. £picurus and Zeno 
also served experimental philosophy by definite and detailed 
analyses of virtues and vices, desires, passions, wants, all oat 
motive and moral principles. The skeptics, Pyrrho, ^neside- 
mus, and Sextus, threw much light on our different faculties ; in 
contesting their legitimate exercise, they forced their adveraariea 
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to render to theniflelyes a more exact account of the conditions 
to which these faculties are subjected, a more exact account of 
their bearing and their limits. 

With the school of Alexandria commenced a new epoch in 
the Greek philosophy. To unite, was the great end of the school 
of Alexandria in all things. Placed geographically between 
Qreeoe and Asia, it tried to combine the Asiatic genius with 
the Greek genius, religion with philosophy, synthesis with analy- 
m. Hence the neoplatonic system, the last great representative 
of which is'Proclus. This system is the result of the long work 
of the Socratic schools. It is an edifice built by synthesis with 
tlie materials which analysis had collected, tested, and accumu- 
lated from the time of Socrates to that of Plotinus. But analy- 
m 18 just as valuable as synthesis ; and as the first age of Greek 
philosophy was not the last term of analysis, it is clear that the 
philosophy of Alexandria could not be the last term of true syn- 
them. It embraced the entire system of entities; but what 
knowledge could there be of this system where so many sciences, 
unknown to the ancients, were wanting ? Astronomy alone, with 
mathematics, had taken the lead. Nevertheless, astronomy had 
made so little progress, that Aristotle, think of it well, the same 
Axistotle who gave to the world natural history and logic, giving 
waj perhaps to the Pythagorean tradiUons, pretended that the 
matter of the sun is incorruptible. This was a pure hypothesis ; 
it endured almost twenty centuries. Behold what was the cost 
of leaping over analysis, of being at first precipitated into synthe- 
at. Aristotle affirms that the matter of the sun is incorruptible ; 
and as Aristotle was a man of genius, and as it is still easier to 
repeat him than to contradict him, men repeated without know- 
ing why, up to the seventeenth century, that the matter of the 
son ii incorruptible. But how are hypotheses overthrown ? By 
observation. So what did Galileo do ? He had been taught, 
and for a long time he perhaps believed, on the faith of Aristotle, 
that the matter of the sun is incorruptible. At length he in- 
dented, or, if you wiU, he perfected the telescope, and applied it 
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to the sun. He saw spots on it. Hence the overthrow of Ant- 
totle's hypothesis, and even then after much reaistaiice. Thm 
hypotheses are prolonged and perpetuated, as long as they are 
not strongly contradicted hy observation ; and they are inevitable 
as long as synthesis has not been preceded by analyns. 

The telescope and Galileo naturally conduct us into the midst 
of modem Europe. In fact, it is necessary to put aside scholss- 
ticism, when we are treating of method and analysis. Scholasti- 
cism borrowed from authority its premises and its conclusioiis. 
There was no place for any experiment, for any trUe analysis, 
which could have disarranged the premises, and vnth the prem- 
ises the conclusions. There was no more a place for synthetie 
invention and hypothesis ; for synthetic invention and the genius 
of hypothesis might have conducted to innovations. Rigorously 
speaking, scholasticism does not belong to philosophy properly so 
called. Nevertheless, as the human spirit, however enchained, 
preserves always some liberty, there are in scholasticism scmie 
admirable glimmerings of philosophy ; there b an ingenioas and 
subtile, but often verbal anal3rsis ; there is a skilful ordering of 
the different matters of instruction, a powerful, but artifidd 
synthesis. 

The sixteenth century, you know, is only a sort oi tumultooos 
insurrection of the new spirit against scholasticism. It was not 
possible for it to have any method. The philosophical revolnlioii 
which gave us modem philosophy, was not established till the 
seventeenth century, and it could be established and take consist- 
ency only in method. It was therefore in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that method appeared ; here was presented a remarkable 
phenomenon which had been wanting to the period of the great- 
est reflection in the Greek philosophy. Doubtless, Socrates 
continually recommended modesty, good sense, circumspection; 
he recommended that one should endeavor to know himself be- 
fore endeavoring to know any thing else. Kruno thyself was 
already a method, but a nascent method ; it occupies httle more 
than the first pages of the most Socratic dialogues oi Pteto; 
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kence the ready digressions of the systematic spirit : but in the 
seventeenth century the question of method is the fundamental 
one. Warned by long experience, the first care of the human 
wfint then is to raise on all sides barriers against its own impet- 
vority. On all sides method is sought. Most of the works 
wluoh honor the end of the sixteenth century and the beginning 
of the seventeenth, treat wholly of method. From its first ap- 
pmnmee, modem philosophy betrays the profound reflection and 
the circumspection by which it is characterized. In place of 
nnrohing on, at hazard, in the pursuit of truth, it looks back 
iqpon itself, and asks of itself by what route and in what manner 
it ought to proceed. What is the best method, is the object of 
mnh on every side ; that is the great object which Bacon and 
Dteeartes propose to themselves. 

The philosophical revolution of the seventeenth century was 
direeted immediately against scholasticism. Bacon* also every- 
iriure attacked the formalism of the peripatetic method, the logic 
cf deduction, which doubtless divided and classified, but which, 
at that time, divided and classified words, rather than things. 
BaeoQ called his contemporaries to a more real philosophy ; he ex- 
boited them to leave the schools, to philosophize in presence of 
tlw world, face to face with the human soul. He would have 
plulotophy nothing else than observation and induction founded 
upon observation. I cannot forbear citmg to you an admirable 
Mntence of the Instauratio Magna ;f ** True philosophy is that 
iriuoh b the faithful echo of the voice of the world, which is 
initten in some sort under the dictation of things, which adds 
nothing of itself, which is only the rebound, the reflection of re- 
afitj." Bacon calls upon man to take possession of the world, to 
oartend his power over all nature. J Now, the power of man is 

* On Baoon, Bee fbrther along, Lecture 11. 

f " £a demom eat vera phlloaophia qu® mundi ipains vooea qnam fldelia- 
tfne reddit, et veluti dictante mundo conacripta est, . . . neo quidquam de 
pnipfio addit, Bed tantnm iterat et resonat.** 

' 't ** Hamani generis ipaiiis potentiam et Imperiam in remm nnivenitatem 
iMteanms et amplifloare.'* Nov. Oigan., lib. 1, Aphor. 129. 
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extended over nature upon this condition, that man shall apyool 
her secrets ; and he can do this only hy conforming lumaelf to a 
wise method, in being a slave of the nicest obeervation ; as Baeon 
says, we learn to command nature only by obeying her.* The 
grandeur of the results is in direct proportion to the wisdom of 
the processes. And to observe, in Bacon's meaning of the term, 
is not simply to profit by the good luck which chance g^vea us ; 
the Baconian observation is something more than this ; it is ex- 
perimentation. Bacon continually recommended an oheervatkm 
which interrogates nature, in place of being a passiye scholar ; an 
observation which divides, and, to avail myself of his energetic 
expressions, which dissects and anatomizes natuie.f So far for 
observation. And what is induction ? It is the process by which 
the mind is elevated from the particular to the general, from the 
known to the unknown, from phenomena to theur laws, to those 
laws, whether of nature or of intelligence, which are, as it were, 
the elevated towers to which we can climb only by all the steps 
of observation and induction, but from the top of which we then 
command a vast horizon. 

By this method, Bacon undertook to renew philosophy. By 
this he everywhere means, not philosophy entire, but a pait of 
philosophy, natural philosophy, physics. The following is Bacon's 
language : ** When observation is applied to nature, it draws from 
it a science as real as nature ; when it is applied to the soul, it 
ends only at frivolous reveries. *'| And as one aberration always 
brings another, and in place of severely and strongly uniting 
observation and induction, that is, analjrsis and synthesis, the 
method of Bacon soon became exclusive ; it directed all its efiforts 



* ** Natane imperare parendo.^' Nov. Organ., lib. 1, Aphor. 1S9. 

t "Ipsiaa nundi diBsectione atqao anatomia diligontiaaima.^^ Nov.Oi^ 
jran., lib. 1, Aphor. 124.—** Naturam seoaro debet *^ Ibid., Aphor. 105- 

X ** Mens hamana di agut in materiem, natnram remm ao opera Del ooa- 
templando, pro modo natarss operator atque ab eadem dotenninatnr : si ipm 
in 86 vcrtatar, tanquam aranca texens telam, turn demam interminata wt| ti 
parit telaa quasdam doctrine tenuitate lUi operiaqne mirmbiles, sed qaosd 
uaum flivolaa et inanee.^' De Augm. 1. 
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to obeeryati(Hi and analysis, which it even concentrated upon par- 
ticular objects, those of sensibility. Hence a purely experimental 
aehool, a school of sensualistic metaphysics. 

Let us now see what our Descartes did. He established in 
France the same method which England wished to attribute to 
Bmmmi alone ; he established it with less splendor of style, but 
with the vigor and the precision which always characterize him 
who is not contented with tracing rules, but who himself applies 
tliem to practice, and gives the example with the precept. The 
method of Descartes is composed of four rules ; they are as fol- 
lowi: 

let, To put confidence in nothing but evidence. — This is to ex- 
hort philosophy to depart from tradition, authority, the formalism 
of the schools, and to become real and living. 

2d, To divide objects as far as possible. — ^This division is the 
dJMoetion and anatomy of Bacon. 

dd, To make classifications as numerous, as extensive, as vari- 
OUB as possible. — This is to recommend that analysis should be 
eomplete, and to exhaust observation before drawing any conclu- 
sioii : an important and wise rule, but more easy to recommend 
than to follow. 

4ib, Thus far the rules of Descartes are purely analytical. 
The fourth is the synthetic side of the Cartesian method. In 
htti, the fourth recommends order, regular connection, that art 
wtdch, out of all the parts divided and successively examined and 
eihansted by analysis, reconstructs and forms a whole, a system. 

Descartes is, you know, not only a great metaphysician, and a 
greet geometrician ; he is also a great physical philosopher, and 
efea a great physiologist for his times. To Descartes, above all, 
must be referred the vivifying principle of modem philosophy, 
the suppression and searching out of final causes.* Bacon, doubt- 
leas, had given the precept ; Descartes improved it, and established 



* On Fiiud Causes in Physics, see 1st Series, Vol. 4, Lecture 19, f»>887| 
nd Fhi^menUoftkc Oarteiian PUUmphjf^ p. 869. 
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it in practice : his method and his example contributed muoh to 
the creation of modem physics. But it must be said, as the 
method of Bacon soon became exclusive, and was reduced to 
physical analysis, so the Cartesian method inclined especiallj to- 
wards interior analysis, towards analysis of the soul, that k, to 
use a Qreek form of expression, towards psychological ansljan^ 
Descartes is the founder of psychology. The gpreat, the true an- 
tecedent of the Cartesian psychology is the Socratio school ; and 
the know thyself is the preparation for the / think, tktr^ort 1 
cuni. But this last precept is profound and precise in a very dif- 
ferent sense from the first. I think, therefore I am ; that is, not 
only all external existence, that of Deity, that of the worid, but 
even my own existence, is attested to me only by thought If, 
then, you do not make a sufficient study of thought, you will not 
arrive at the legitimate knowledge of any existence, even joor 
own ; whence it follows that every ontological speculation miMt 
be preceded by psychological researches, and that the root of 
philosophy is in psychology. The school of Descartes ought to 
have been, and it was, above all, a metaphysical and idealistie 
school. Hence Malebranche, Fenelon, and others. Its tendeney* 
you see, is precisely contrary to that of Bacon. Bacon and Dea> 
cartes are, as it were, the two opposite poles of the seventeentli 
century : their relation, their point of union, is in the genond 
method which is common to them. 

Bacon and Descartes gave to the world true method. No ens 
could take more precautions against hypothesis than these two 
men took ; no one could nuse against hypothesis barriers wan 
firm, and, in appearance, more insurmountable. But such b the 
feebleness of the human mind, such is the power of the movemeDt 
of generalization which bears us towards synthesis, and through 
that too often towards hypothesis, that the method of Bacon 
and Descartes, after having overturned scholasticism, was itself 
destroyed through the seductions of a premature synthesis, which 
ended at legitimate hypotheses. The seventeenth century began 
with treatises on method, and it ended with hypotheses. Bacon 
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did nothing great in physics ; and in metaphysics his attempts 
are such, in truth, that I shall pass over them in silence, out of 
respect for the memory of this great man, and for the rules which 
he promulgated. And what sprang from Cartesianism, from that 
school which had recommended so much to believe only upon 
evidence, to doubt for a long time, and to put confidence in no- 
thing bat the authority of thought ? Here it is : Ist, As a con- 
•equence, if not necessary, at least natural enough, Spinoadsm ; 
2dt The Ood-vision of Malebranche ; 3d, The idealism of Berke- 
ley ; 4th, The pre-established harmony of Leibnitz. We must 
not be imposed upon by the appearance of mathematical rigor. 
Tha names of Descartes and of Leibnitz say all ; and they were 
at excellent geometricians as Spinosa, Malebranche, Berkeley, and 
WoU But true rigor does not consist in such or such a form ; 
wad it is in vain that the mantle of geometry is thrown over hy- 
potheses; they may be dissembled, perhaps, but they are not ren- 
dered more solid. It is the judgment of Leibnitz upon Descartes, 
a judgment which can be extended to the whole school, and to 
Leibnits himsdf.* 

Such is, once more, the feebleness of the human spirit, that we 
atari by method and end by hypotheses. It was in such a con- 
ditioa that the eighteenth century found philosophy and method. 
What could it do ? It was necessary for it either to desert the 
seventeenth century, and to recoil in civilization and philosophy, 
or to take its method ; and if it took the method, it was necessary 
for it to renounce the hypotheses of the seventeenth century, for 
the method was in contradiction with the hypotheses. The eigh- 
teenth century, therefore, took the method of the seventeenth 

* OwtMiiim in diaaertatione de Methodo et in Meditadonibns metaphysi- 
cii| attuliMe plora egngia negari neqait, et rccte imprimis Platonis studiam 
nvooMse abdocendi mentera a sensibafi, ntiliter qaoqoe dabitationes vete- 
ran Aoademieomm revocaiwe ; »ed mox enmdem in eonatantia qnadam et 
lAniiaiidi licentia scopo exddisse nee incertnm a certo diatinxiase, hocqae 
noQ aliunde magia apparere qaam ex scripto ipains in qao, bortante Mer- 
Mmo, faypothesea anas matbematico balnta vestire volaerat. (Letter to Bier- 
&« OoUaotiMi of Konhold, Vol. 4, p. 14.) 
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century ; and turning it against the Cartesian hypotheses, it de- 
stroyed and overturned them. Moreover, in seeing this Carteaini 
method, so complete and so sure, losing itself so quickly in hy- 
pothetical S3rnthesis, the eighteenth century was so struck with 
the danger and the facility of hypotheses, that it feared all syn- 
thesis ; and, cutting in twain the Cartesian method, it either neg- 
lected or proscribed synthesis, and regarded only analysis. Doubt- 
less the procedure is violent and irregular, for the philosophical 
method consists in two operations, of which one is as necessary as 
the other ; but the fimdamental operation being analysis, sinoe 
analysis is the very condition of every good synthesis, after aD, 
the eighteenth century was not so much to blame for rejecting 
synthesis, and confining itself to the vital operation of method. 
The world is vast, time is immense ; there is a place for eveij 
thing in time and in the world ; and, in the distribution of the 
work of centuries, I do not see why a century should not be ex- 
clusively charged with a single operation, in order the better to 
accomplish it, and with the important task of bequeathing to 
the following century results purely analytical, which this centuy 
might, in course, elevate to a legitimate synthesis. The adoption 
of analysis, as a single method, resulted in the definite victory of 
analysis, and the radical destruction of the spirit of hypothesis. 
This is the philosophical character of the eighteenth centuiy. 
The eighteenth century borrowed from the seventeenth the me- 
thodical operation which had done every thing that had been well 
done, the operation which is the very principle of the philosoph- 
ical revolution of the seventeenth century ; and, in developing 
this principle, it developed the revolution which it had produced, 
extended it, achieved it, consummated it. 

The eighteenth century did for the analytical method what it 
had done for the spirit of philosophical independence. 1st, It 
generalized it ; 2d, It propagated it ; dd. It made of it a power 
of action. 

The eighteenth century generalized analysis. Plulosophy, be- 
coming still more cautious on account of the false steps of Carte- 
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, was eager to redouble its circumspeclaon. All the schook 
ivfikb fill up the eighteenth century, indeed, the most opposite 
schools, have this common character of commencing with a treatise 
tatproftHo on method. And in what do these treatises on method 
oODsist ? In a single thing, the proscription of hypothesis, and 
eooflequently, of synthesis itself, and the consecration and, thus 
to speak, the apotheosis of analysis. Analysis is, as it were, 
the universal remedy against all errors, past, present, and future : 
it 18 the only method which can and must lead to all truths. 
Thus Condillac wrote a special treatise against abstract systems. 
that is, against synthesis ; and he not only made a book ad hoc* 
bvt there is not one of his works in which he did not display more 
or less opposition to synthesis ; it is in some sort an obligatory 
atteck, the necessary starting-point of all the works of Condillac 
sad his school. And what did the Scotch school do ? Precisely 
the same thing. The works of Reid might be called long trea- 
tises on method.f Hypothesis is in some sort the bugbear of the 
phflosophy of the eighteenth century : it frightened Kant him- 
self. In the prologomena which precedes the principal work of 
this great man, he did what had been done in France and Scot- 
kad : he attributed all the evils of philosophy to the prcmaturf- 
employment of synthesis, and he recognized no other remedy 
than analysis, analysis of thought and its laws, of our facultietc 
and their limits. Each of his great works was called a critic, and 
his philosophy criticism.^ 

The eighteenth century not only recommended analysis, it fol- 
lowed and practised it. Here is, for example, an immense result 
of the eighteenth century. In any known century of the history 
of philosophy, never was there made a greater number of books 
and researches, never was there a greater philosophical move- 
ment ; and, at the same time, I do not fear to affirm that never 



* l8t Seriee, Vol. 8, Lectare 2, p. 100. 
t l8t Scries, Vol. 4, Loctares on Beid. 
X Ibid., VoL 6, Leoturee 2 and 8. 
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were there fewer hypotheses ; I might almost say that there iMft. 
not a single hypothesis in the whole course of the oghteedlli 
century. Examine Reid and the Scotch, yon will have to m- 
gret in them the want of more systematic force, hut you will noi 
have to deplore in them aherrations from the spirit of system. 
There is no department of philosophy upon which Kant has not 
left great works. Well ! there is not in him a single hypothesii. 
Search in the eighteenth century for something that resembtoi 
the God-vision of Malebranche, that resembles the pre-established 
harmony of Leibnitz ; there is no more of the Deus ex maekmag 
no more of theological hypothesis, there is no longer a shadow of 
the middle age. Such is the glory of the philosophy of the eigii- 
teenth century. There remains, thanks to God, much to add to 
this philosophy, but there is little to retrench ; there are maajr 
spaces to fill up, there are no hypotheses to destroy. The only 
school which was at all hypothetical, was precisely that which 
most assumed the honor of having put analysis upon the throne^ 
the school of sensation. Condillac produced his Treatise eigamii 
Systems, and some time after the Treatise on Sensations, Shall 
we find in the second of these works the application of the sage 
analysis recommended in the first ?* No, we shall find in it an 
hypothesis, the hypothesis of the Statue-man, which opened the 
way to the Machine-man, to the Plant-man. Condillac suppoeea 
a man all of whose senses are inclosed within an envelope of mv- 
blc, who also has only a single sense, that of smell ; and he ex- 
amines with minute care, and a sort of profundity, that which re- 
sults from this hypothesis. After having accorded to the Statue- 
man one sense, Condillac accords to him a second, then a third, 
then a fourth ; then, finally, he accords all the senses to him, re* 
moves the marble which covers humanity, and presents it sveh 
as it now is. I am deceived ; I should say such as the hypoChe- 
«s of Condillac made it : for it is a humanity in which I do not 
find all of mine ; I find in it neither all the faculties which are in 



* lBt8erieB,yol. S^LeoUirMatiidS. 
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WfB, nor all the laws which govern the action of my facultieai 
Ihare k a great waste of analysis in the TraiU de9 Seruatianip 
wbictk is, without comparison, the master-piece of Condillac ; but 
this analysis rests upon hypothesis. What is analyzmg an hypoth- 
em f It is to amuse one's self by pursuing it in all its details, it 
ii to deduce hypothetical conclusions from hypothetical premises. 
lUi 18 not true analysis. True analysis consists in taking hu- 
Bwnity as it is, without any systematical prejudgment, to place 
one's self before it, and, as Bacon wished, to do nothing else than 
Ip raproduce it, to write under its dictation. I accuse, in general, 
the lehool of sensation of having been almost the only hypothet- 
iod school of the eighteenth century. But it is nevertheless true 
thai k transferred analysis even into hypothesis, showing itself still 
faithful to the method which it professed and which it betrayed ; 
10 that it is only necessary to apply to it its own method in order 
to eonfound it Tliis I shall do hereafter. But it would be unjust 
to judge the whole philosophy of the eighteenth century by a 
single school, and to judge this whole school by a few aberrations. 
it is necessary to recognize that the school of sensation gave veiy 
definite analyses of the only part which it left to humanity ; and 
bj this it rendered true services to philosophy. The Scotch 
ioliool bore analysis into the more delicate parts of human nar 
Uin^ neglected by the sensualistic school. Kant is the least chi- 
qerical of men. For him, nothing is more real than the sensa- 
tional part of human knowledge; but human knowledge is com- 
plex ; there is found in it a part which does not properly belong 
to aemation, but to intelligence, to reason ; a rational part, per- 
faetly real, which it is necessary to disengage from the midst of 
the whole, in order to study it in itself. It is the study of this 
iBtional part of our knowledge, taken separately, that is, the study 
of pure reason, in all matters, which makes the character of the 
pbpoeophy of Kant.* He pursued this analytical study, this 
oiitio of pure reason, in metaphysics, in morals, in sesthetics, in 

* Ist Series, Vol. 8. 
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equity and jurisprudence. The language of Kant is more or kw 
agreeable ; his thought is always precise and profound. In Us 
numerous productions we should search in vain for an hypotlieni. 
I repeat it, there is not one ; and I am constrained to remind 70a 
that Kant, friend of Lambert and Euler, is not only a psycholo- 
gist of the first order, but that he was in his times a geometriekui, 
an astronomer, and a distinguished physical philosopher ; he was 
also either the creator or the most remarkable promoter of physi- 
cal geography. 

Thus to generalize analysis, to separate it from syntheaiB^ to 
take it as the exclusive method, and to give it all sciences to le- 
construct — such is the fundamental character of the eighteenth 
century in regard to method. It thus propagated analyas. 
From one end of Europe to the other, a cry was raised agabfll 
synthesis ; literature served as a trumpet for philosophy, and re- 
peated it in long echoes ; it propagated the spirit of analysis as 
it had the spirit of independence. Hence, with the \mity of the 
spirit of independence, the unity of the spirit of analysis, as a 
new trait and new attribute of the philosophical unity of the 
eighteenth century. Let us add that the philosophy <^ the 
eighteenth century, after having generalized the spirit of anaj^w^ 
and after having propagated it in all classes of society and in aD 
the civilized countries of Europe, made of it a true power. 
Doubtless, many sciences in the eighteenth century went befine 
philosophy, and applied the general spirit of the century to their 
own objects, even without understanding what they did ; but it 
is also true that philosophy, penetrating these sciences, ended by 
applying to them its method with rigor and superior predsion, 
and by that means gave to all these sciences a new impuke. 
Read the work of the creator of French chemistry, and you wiU 
see that Lavoisier proposed to apply the analytical method to 
chemistry. Philosophical analysis, it must be said, is the mother 
of modem chemistry; this is a service already great enough. 
Did not philosophical analysis produce the physiology of Bichat? 
Analysis was also applied to the moral sciences, to criticism, lo 
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gninmar. The abuse which was made of the word provea in 
wbat estimation the thing was held. 

It is incontestable that the character of the philosophical 
method of the eighteenth century was that of being exclusiyely 
aaaaljtical. The good and the evU of this exclusive culture are 
ienident. The good, you have seen, is the definite destruction of 
hypothesis and a bad synthesis, and a vast collection of well- 
mide experiments and observations. The evil is, that it decried 
qmthesis too much, and in doing this it decried the past too 
much, which had been more synthetical than analytical. It 
would have been wise to demand the rights of analysis and ex- 
periment, without neglecting, or at least without proscribing legit- 
■ute synthesis. It would have been wise to destroy the hypo- 
theses bequeathed by Cartesianism, and to render justice to the 
genhis of Cartesianism. Just because the pinnacle of all preceding 
eenturies had been reached, it was necessary to do justice to all 
the great philosophical movements which had produced this last 
result ; it was necessary to render justice to the East, to Greece, 
to the middle age, to the seventeenth century, which had pre- 
pared and produced the eighteenth. But the ignorance and 
&dain of the past, even in the greatest men, were admirable in 
the eighteenth century. I do not even except Kant. Kant was 
fgnorsiit of the history of philosophy in its remoter epochs ; he 
M not understand well the philosophy which preceded him, 
Ctatenanism, and in general he is severe upon his predecessors.* 
Tlus is at once great injustice and great inconsistency. To 
deery the past and one*s predecessors, is to decry the history of 
the science which one cultivates, it is to decry one's own labors, 
or it is to pretend that thus far all centuries and all men have 
been deceived, it is true, but that the right century has finally 
eome, and the man for whom it has been reserved to discover 
truth, and to raise the veil which concealed it from all eyes. 



* B«6 1st Series, Vol. 6 ; we shall find the stme severity in regard to BM^ 
ML, Vol. 4^ Leotore 22, p. B06. 
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Let us recognize the present state of thii^ ; let us render to 
ourselves an account of what the eighteenth century did, and of 
what it remains for us to do ourselves. The political misraon oC the 
eighteenth century was to hring the middle age to a close, ha gen- 
eral mission in philosophy was to make an end of authority ; Hs 
more special mission, in point of method, was to make an end ci 
hypothesis. Such was the mission of the eighteenth century ; it 
accomplished it in method as in every thing else. At pi '€BC Bt 
political liberty is so strong, that we need have no further fear in 
regard to its destruction: the work of organization has eom- 
menced. At the present time philosophical independence is ao 
firmly established that it is time to cease from useless and im- 
prudent hostihties, and philosophy ought finally to job handi 
with religion, with respect as well as with independence. So the 
analysis which the eighteenth century bequeathed to the nino- 
teenth must have sufficient self-reliance to look synthesb in the 
face, and no longer to be frightened at it. To abandon analjalB 
would be nothing less than overthrowing the eighteenth oentny 
and receding in the order of time ; but to bound itself by analy- 
sis, would be nothing less than resigning itself to an opention 
true in itself, but incomplete, exclusive, insufficient, convinoed of 
being able to conduct only to an imperfect science ; it would noi 
be receding, but it would not be advancing. Let us advanoe, 
gentlemen ; let us not abandon analysis, but let us no longer fbar 
synthesis. As the eighteenth century did its work, ao lei the 
nineteenth do its own. Let us advance, but with infinite pn- 
caution ; let us not recoil before synthesis, but let us enter inllo it 
only by the route, and with the light, of analysis. 
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LECTURE IV. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PHILOSOPfflCAL SYSTEMS. 

8ali|eol of thi< leotare : The systems which filled up the philosophy of the 
oghteenth century. — ^That these systems are anterior to the eighteenth 
century ; that they are found in all the great epochs of the history of phi- 
losophy, and that they have their root in the human mind. Philosophical 

' m\f^ of these systems. — 1st, Sensualism. Its good : its evil. — 2d, Idoal- 
iAm. Its good: its evil. — 8d, Skepticism. Its good: its evil.— 4th, Mys- 
ticism. Its good : its evil. — Natural order of the development of these 
fimr systems. — Their relative utility. — Their intrinsic merit 

. We understand the general character of the century whose 
philosophy we propose to study ; we understand the character of 
this philosophy; we understand the character of the method 
which it everywhere employed : it only further remains for us to 
understand the different systems which it embraced ; and at first, 
we have to search out carefully their distinctive traits, to deter- 
Bune their number, to assign them their relative place, before en- 
tering into a profound and detailed examination of each one of 
them. 

There are contrary opinions in regard to the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. Here, it is commended as ha\ing renewed 
philosophy, as having destroyed the ancient systems, and as hav- 
ing replaced them by entirely new systems ; above all, there is 
attributed to it the honor of a celebrated system, regarded by its 
partisans as the last term of civilization and of philosophy. More- 
over, the philosophy of the eighteenth century is accused of hav- 
ing produced very few systems ; there is even turned against it a 
celebrated system, such a system, it is maintained, as could have 
ruled only upon the ruins of all others and in the barrenness of 
the philosophical spirit. On either side there is equal error, equal 
Ignorance of facts and of the wealth of philosophical systems in 
the eighteenth century. When we take into consideration not 
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only such or such a country, but all Europe, which we miMi dfl^ 
since in the eighteenth century, as we have seen, one of the lead* 
ing characteristics of the times is the formation of European 
unity ; when, I say, we give all Europe as a theatre for philoso- 
phy, we perceive that no particular system ruled there, and ob- 
tained there an exclusive domination. 

What are the different systems which contend for the empro 
of philosophy m the eighteenth century ? What are the relalioos 
of these systems to those of the preceding centuries ? In whit 
do they resemble them ? in what do they differ from them t 
The philosophical systems of the eighteenth century singukily 
resemble those of the seventeenth and the sixteenth, for they are 
precisely the same systems. There is not one less, there is not 
one more. The philosophy of the eighteenth century continues^ 
it is true, the anterior systems of the seventeenth and the m» 
tecnth, but in continuing them it develops them in grander pro- 
portions and on a vaster scale. 

This is not all : have, or have not, these systems, which fill op 
and measure with their progress all modem philosophy, their an- 
tecedents in the history of philosophy ? Are they bom with 
modem philosophy, or do they precede it 1 They precede ifc ; 
you find them already in the middle age ; you find them in 
Greece ; you find them even in the old East It is evident that 
these systems have their roots m the very nature of the human 
mind, that they belong to the human mind itself, and not to such 
a coimtry or such a century. In fact, think of it, I pray yon : 
what can be the tme parent of all philosophical systems, if not 
the human mind, which is at once the subject and the necessarj 
instmment of philosophy ? The human mind is, as it were, the 
original of which philosophy is the more or less exact, more or 
less complete, representation. To search in the human spirit lior 
the roots of philosophical systems is, therefore, not to make an hy* 
pothesis ; it is simply to search for effects in their cause ; it is to 
derive the history of philosophy from its most elevated, moat 
certain source. In the human mind, then, we shall seek the on- 
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gm and the explanation of these different systems, which, bom 
with philosophy, have followed it in all its vicissitudes, have per- 
petually participated in its march, in its advances, in its improve- 
meatSp and which, starting from the foundation of the East, after 
haying traversed the world, found a resting-place in Europe, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 

I hope I have established this important truth, that religion is 
the cradle of philosophy. In every epoch of the world, religion 
IB the foundation of that epoch ; it is religion which makes the 
general faith of an epoch, and, for this reason, its manners, and, 
•gaiD, for this reason, up to a certain point, its institutions. Re- 
figkn also contains philosophy ; but it either retains it in itself 
Old an immobile faith enchains reflection, and then there is no 
philoaophy ; or reflection is developed, but only in a sufficient 
measure to give regularity and order to religious opinions, to pre- 
ade over their exposition and their teaching, and then there is 
theology ; or finally, reflection emancipates itself, breaks the ties 
of all authority, and searches for truth in relying only upon it- 
self ; and then, but only then, is philosophy bom. And where 
does philosophy search for truth, that is, to what is reflection ap- 
plied ? We have seen that all truths have been primitively given 
08 ; philosophy does not invent any ; its task is to render itself 
an account of them, to collect them and elucidate them. For the 
character of the primitive pictm^ to which reflection is applied, 
you know, is confusion. Whence comes this confusion ? From 
the aimultaneousness of the parts of the picture. And what is 
tfaia picture ? Consciousness. We feel, we act, we truly think, 
only on this condition, that we are conscious of it. Conscious- 
Hen 18 altogether a world in miniature, it is the universe abridged. 
By the senses external nature is introduced, and reflected in con- 
ackmniess. Moreover, in the course of every voluntary and free 
act, the idea of liberty, the idea of good and evil, of virtue and 
fioe, the whole retinue of human personality, the moral world, in 
fine^ appear in consciousness. And thought, too, with the laws 
which govern it, the relations which it sustains to its eternal 

16* 
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principle, the whole world of intelligence, is manifested in 
sciousness. In a word, all our faculties, with the notions whibh 
they gain from their application to their objects, have their eoim- 
tcrpart in the consciousness. It is therefore rigorously true, 
that consciousness is the universe abridged, the universe in tlie 
limits of human perception. Such is the picture to which refla- 
tion is applied. It is very rich, but necessarily confused. How 
can reflection elucidate it ? By substituting division for simulta- 
neousness. The necessary instrument of reflection, therefore^ is 
analysis, and analysb has for its end synthesis : it proposes, after 
having exhausted division, to recompose what it first decompoaed. 
Synthesis is the last term of analysb, as analysis is the condition 
of every good synthesis. It remains to know with what analjais 
and reflection shall commence. Reflection, in applying itself to 
consciousne^, finds in it a very great number of phenomeoa. 
What are those to which it is first apphed ? Such is the ques- 
tion. Reflection is at first feeble, because it is taking its first 
step ; it is therefore necessary that the phenomena to which it 
applies itself should be those which sMne with the most light and 
solicit most its attention, and also the phenomena of wliich it ean 
most easily render to itself an account. What are the phenome- 
na that unite these two conditions ? 

When we enter into our consciousness, we find there a certain 
number of phenomena marked by this particular character, thai 
we are not able to produce them or destroy them, to retain them 
or send them away, to augment them or decrease them according 
to our fancy ; for example, the emotions of every kind, the de- 
sires, the passions, the appetites, the wants, pleasure, pain, ete^ 
all the phenomena which are not introduced into the son! hj ita 
will, but in spite of it, by the single fact of external impresaioUt 
received and perceived, that is, by sensation. This order of plie- 
nomena is incontestable, and it is very extensive ; it constitutea a 
large number of our motives to action, it determines a great part 
of our conduct. It is also true that, among our most general no- 
tions, there are some which, when we examine them ckedy, are 
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resolved into the least general notions, whicb, from decomposition 
to decomposition, are resolved into sensational ideas. 

The phenomena of sensation, just because they are the most 
external to the soul, the least profound and the least intimate, are 
ihe most apparent ; they immediately provoke attention, and are 
fhe most easy to be observed. Feeble, and with little confidence, 
reflection applies itself, therefore, in the first place to these phe- 
nomena, as to the most superficial of all ; and it finds in studying 
them a useful exercise, at once sure and easy, which fortifies it, 
jrteases it, and fixes it. Analysis goes further, it refers sensation 
to the impression made on the organ, and refers this to external 
objects, which become then the root of our sensations, and there- 
fore of our ideas. Hence the importance of studying nature, the 
need and the talent of observing its phenomena and of recogniz- 
ing its laws. Develop, aggrandize, multiply these results by the 
aid of centuiies, and you will have, with the physical sciences, a 
certun science of humanity, a philosophy which has its truth, 
its utility, its grandeur. 

If this philosophy pretended only to explain by sensation a * 
large number of our ideas and of the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, this explanation would be very admissible; the system 
would contain no error. But it does not go thus far and no far- 
ther ; reflection, constrained to divide that which it wishes to 
study, and, to see well, to regard only a single thing at a time, 
stops at the part which it studies, takes it for the whole reality, 
and after having discerned a very real order of phenomena, pre- 
occupied with their truth, their light, their number, th^ import- 
ance, it considers it as the only order of phenomena which can 
be in the consciousness. After having said : Such or such of 
omr notions, and, if you will, many of our notions are derived from 
sensatitn, therefore sensation constitutes and explains a consider- 
able order of phenomena ; reflection rashly adds : All oiur no- 
tions, all ideas come from sensation, and there is not in the con- 
sciousness a single phenomenon which cannot be referred to this 
origin. Hence this S3rst«a(i, which, in place of referring a large 
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pan of coasciousness to sensibility, recognizes only that, and liift 
received from its very exaggeration the merited name of fleuMi- 
alism, that is, the philosophy which is supported exclusmly 
upon the senses. 

Sensualism can be true only on the condition that there sludl 
not be in the consciousness a single element which cannol be 
explained by sensation : let us take account, then, of the elements 
of consciousness, but rapidly. Are there not in the conseioiii- 
ness free determinations ? Is it not certain that we often 
passion or desire ? Now, is that desire and passion, which 
bats passion and desire ? Is it sensation ? If sensation is the 
sole principle of all the phenomena of activity, as the character 
inherent in sensation, and consequently inherent in every thing 
that comes from it, is passivity, voluntary and free activitj ii 
then destroyed ; behold sensualism already pushed to fatafism. 
Moreover, sensation is not only fatal, it is diverse, mulUple, in- 
definitely variable. As there are no two leaves of a tree wfaiA 
exactly resemble each other, so the most uniform phenomenon of 
* sensation has no two identical moments: sensaUons, emotwns, 
passions, desires, all phenomena, unceasingly change in a perpai- 
ual metamorphosis. Does this perpetual metamorphosis exhanal 
the internal reality ? Do you not believe that you are a being 
one and identical with itself, a being which was yesterday the 
same as it is to-day, and which to-morrow will be the same as tt 
is to-day or was yesterday ? Is not the identity of personality, 
the unity of your being, the unity of your me a certain fact €f 
consciousness, or, to speak more correctly, is it not the very 
foundation of all consciousness? Now, how can identity be 
drawn from variety ? How can the unity of consciousness and 
the me be drawn from the variety of the phenomena of sensatioii? 
Thus, in the philosophy of sensation, there is no unity to bmg 
together and combine the varieties of sensaUon, to compare thsMi 
and judge them. A moment smce we saw that this philosc^hy 
destroys liberty ; we now see that it destroys personality itself^ 
the identical and single me which we are, and reduces oar 
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to a pale and mobile reflection of external existence, diverse 
and variable, that is, to a result of physical and material exist- 
eooe: the philosophy of sensation, therefore, necessarily ends at 
materialism. Finally, as the soul of man is, in the system of sen- 
latioD, (xnlj the result and collection of our sensations, so God is 
DOthiDg else than the collection, the last generalization of all the 
phenomena of nature : he is a kind of soul of the world, which 
18, with respect to the world, what the soul which sensualism 
leaves us is with respect to the body. The human soul accord- 
ing to sensualism is an abstract, general, collective idea, which 
represents in the last analysis the diversity of our sensations ; the 
god of the world according to sensualism is an abstraction of the 
aame kind, which is resolved, which is successively decomposed, 
into the different parts of this world, which alone is in possession 
of reality and existence. This is not the God of the human race, 
this is not a God distinct from the world ; now, the denial of a 
Qod distinct from the world has a name very well known in hu- 
man languages and in philosophy. 

The philosophy of sensation is contemporaneous with philos* 
ophj itself, from the first day it has produced its consequences ; 
it has produced them, and it has been overwhelmed by them. 
Itote than three thousand years this system has existed ; more 
tlian three thousand years the same objections have been made to 
it ; for three thoiisand years it has been unable to answer these ob- 
jections : but I must hasten to add that for three thousand years 
ii has rendered the most precious services to the human race, by 
•todying an order of facts which, doubtless, is not the only one in 
oonsciousness, but which is incontestably there, and which, analyzed 
and deepened, related to its objects and bound to their laws, be- 
eomes the source of sciences real and certain, useful and admirable. 
But JGuially, this system, since it cannot render an account of all the 
phenomena of consciousness, cannot be the last term of philosophy. 

Let us pass to another order of the phenomena of conscious- 
to another system, to another philosophy. 

Reflection required a real cn^er of phenomena^ the order meet 
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apparent, most easy for observation. It was necessary that 
flection should start thus; but it did not stop there. AcquiiiBg 
more firmness and experience, it descends further into consdous- 
ncss, and finds there the phenomena which I have just described 
to you in a very general manner, the phenomenon of liberty, tke 
human personality, the identity of the me, and many other no- 
tions which it tries in vain to analyze, which it cannot reduce to 
elements that are purely sensational. Reflection also remarks 
that it is constnuned to receive all accidents that take place, aU 
sensations, all thoughts, all actions of the soul, as well as the 
events of the external world, at a certain time. It remarks that 
it necessarily places this portion of time in connection with a still 
more considerable portion of time ; and it b continually the saoie^ 
so that all accidents succeed each other in time and measure it^ 
but they do not exhaust it, and then, as many accidents being 
given as it can conceive, it is always forced to suppose that theee 
accidents, however numerous, take place in time, in a time that 
is sufficient for all those accidents which have not yet taken plaoe» 
for all those which nature shall ever be able to produce and the 
imagination to invent. The notion of infinite, unlimited time, oer- 
tainly cannot have been borrowed from fugitive, limited, finite 
sensation. It also remarks that it places all the external objeoli 
of sensation in a certain space, and that it distinguishes this spaee 
from the objects themselves ; that it places this space in one ttiH 
greater, and so on to the infinite, so that innumerable woiid^ 
taken together, measure space and do not exhaust it. That, toOb 
is a notion of the infinite which sensation cannot have given. 
But there is another idea which still more evidently cannot come 
from sensation; reflection perceives that every act of thought ii 
resolved into judgments, which are expressed in propositions ; it 
perceives that the necessary form of every judgment, of erttf 
proposition, is a certain unity. In fact, every propositioo k* 
unit. Whence comes this unity of proposition ? Does it ecoie 
from the different terms contained in this proposition, from thoia 
terms which we must suppose are derived from wnition ? ■ Hhay 
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ue, like sensation, marked by the character of variety and multi- 
pfieity ; they can, therefore, be the materials of a propoation^ 
but they are not sufficient to constitute it, since that which es- 
sentially constitutes every proposition, is the unity of proposition. 
Whence then comes this unity which, adding itself to the van- 
om nuiterials which sensation furnishes, collects them and unites 
them at first into unity of thought and judgment, and then 
mto unity of proposition? Reflection thus withholds unity 
from sensation, as it withholds from it space, tune, personality, 
liberty, and many other ideas ; and it refers to thought itself 
this unity without which there is no thought, no judgment, no 
proposition. It leaves the world of sensation, and enters into 
the world of thought, into that inmost and obscure world where 
nevertheless there are real phenomena, so real that, if you make 
of them an abstraction, you destroy, I do not say only a great 
number of our notions, but the possibility of a single notion, of a 
single thought, of a single judgment, of a single proposition. 
Reflection approaches these new phenomena ; it studies them ; 
it makes a more or less exact account of them, it examines their 
relations. Thus far, every thing works to a charm. I have told 
you the good ; but here is the evil. Reflection is so struck with 
the reality of these new phenomena and of their difierence from 
the phenomena of sensation, that in its preoccupation it neglects 
these, loses sight of them, denies them ; and there results a new 
exclusive system which, taking its single point of departure in 
the ideas inherent in thought itself, is particularly called idealism, 
in opposition to sensualism, which takes its single point of de* 
parture in the ideas which come from sensation. 

Behold in a few words the course of idealism. At first it 
neglects the relations which bind rational phenomena to senutive 
phenomena, and passes from their diflerence which is real to the 
sappositbn of their independence ; they are distinct, hence they 
are separate. The conclusion goes beyond the premises, the 
synthesis goes beyond the analysis. In fact, they are not sep- 
arate ; they coexist with the others in consciousness. The resolta 
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of the development of intelligence are there with the resiiltB of 
the development of sensibility, for intelligence is developed onlj 
in connection with sensibility ; every thing was given you in a 
profound complexity ; you have distinguished that which ougiit 
to have been distinguished ; very well : but it is not necessaiy 
to separate that which ought not to be separated. This is the 
first step beyond observation, the first error of idealism. After 
having distinguished, it separates ; it not only separates, it goes 
further : because certain ideas are independent of sensations, they 
can be anterior to them ; they may be anterior, therefore thejr 
are. They are then the dowry which intelligence brings with ity 
they are innate in it ; either they existed before it, or at least the 
soul, which is immortal, and which consequently could have 
existed before its present existence, participated in them already 
in another world, and ideas are nothing else than the recollectioni 
of previous knowledge. Such results are not borrowed from 
analysis : analysis shows that certain ideas are in themselves dis- 
tinct from ideas of sensation ; but of independent, anterior, in- 
nate ideas, ideas pre-existing in another world, it says not a 
single word ; and behold idealism, having started from a true 
distmction, running headlong into the route of abstraction and 
hypothesis. Once upon this route, we rarely stop. Do yon 
know what is the goal, what is the last consequence of idealism? 
Idealism has reproached sensualism with not being able to ex- 
plain the idea of unity ; and truly unity cannot be drawn in anj 
manner from variety ; this is evident, and confounds sensualism. 
But the opposite is true : as we do not draw unity from variety, 
no more do we draw variety from unity ; and idealism once ar- 
riving at unity, goes deeply into it, and is no longer able to go out 
of it. Embarrassed by variety, it neglects it if it is feeble and 
timid, it denies it if it is strong and consistent. After having 
rightly rejected sensualism, that is, sensation as the only principle 
of knowledge, it pretends that no knowledge comes from sensa- 
tion ; after having rightly rejected materialism, that is, the exchi- 
sive existence of matter, it denies the existence itself of matter. 
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• Behold, therefore, two uses of reflection, of analjrsis, both of 
which have ended at a premature synthesis, at hypotheses. And 
remark that these hypotheses have no want of confidence in 
themselves; they are profoundly dogmatical. Sensualism be- 
fieves only in the authority of the senses and in the existence of 
matter, but it believes in these firmly ; idealism believes only in 
the existence of spirit, and admits only the authority of the 
ideas which are in it : but, in fine, it believes in this existence, it 
admits this authority ; they are two opposite dogmatisms, but 
equally imperious, equally self-confident Both are founded 
upon data equally true. These true data, however incomplete, 
give them their force ; they plant themselves upon these as often 
m they are attacked. Sensualism appeals to the testimony of 
the senses, idealism to that of the reason and to the authority of 
eortain ideas, inexphcable by sensation alone. Herein sensualism 
and idealism are strong; but when from true but incomplete 
data, they draw an exclusive system, they become alike feeble. 
Sensualism and idealism are two dogmatisms, equally true on 
Qoe side, equally false on the other, and which end at extrava- 
gances very nearly equal. 

Ib this the last term of reflection and philosophy ? No, cer- 
tainly ; these two dogmatisms being opposed, they cannot appear 
with any splendor without coming in contact, without making 
war upon each other. The first is right in opposing the second, 
and the second is not wrong in opposing the first. The result 
of this strife is, that reflection, after being a moment iden- 
tified with one, and then with the other, perceives the defect of 
both, retires from both, regains its independence, and examines, 
with the light alone of common sense, the foundations of these 
two systems, the processes which they employ, the conclusions 
at which they arrive. Surrounded by hypotheses, against their 
aeductions good sense arms itself with criticism, a relentless criti- 
dam; through fear of the extravagances of dogmatism, it is 
thrown to the other extremity and falls into skepticism. Skepti- 
is the first form, the first appearance of common sense upon 
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the stage of phUosopby. (Applause,) Patience, genttemen: yon 
see where skepticism b^ins; you shall soon see where it ends.' . 
Skepticism examines, at first, the bases of sensualism, that m, 
the testimony of the senses, their exclusive testimony, and eaaly; 
refutes it. The argumentation is known. Is every sensatioD hf 
itself, infallible or not ? It must be conceded that it is falfibfe* 
Now, are two sensations more infallible than one? No^ and 
three and four are not more infallible than twa If there it « 
possibility that they may rectify each other, there is abo a.poM- 
bility that they may not rectify each other ; therefore, aepanttd 
or united, they are not in themselves an infieillible criterion. B«t 
if sensations may be deceived, reason rectifies them. Tins ii 
true ; reason, ratiocination, judgment, comparison, atteDtion^ aB 
these different faculties, intervene in sensible observation, ooofim 
it or rectify it. But are attention, comparison, judgment, nllMi* 
nation, reason, faculties which come from sensation, or not? U 
they come from it, they have the same character of fiilliUlitf 
which it has. They do not come from it, you go beyond the 
system of sensation. If sensation is verified by sensation or bj 
the reason which is derived from it, all the chances of error 
arising from sensation subsist ; and if the operation of the mbd 
which intervenes in the verification is difierent from sensation* it 
can in fact rectify it, but on the condition that it has an authority 
which is inherent in it, and then there is an end of sensualMni: 
in either case, its foundation crumbles under this first attack of 
skepticism. Skepticism agfun says to sensualism : What is tha 
instrument of all your system ? Think of it, it is the relalion ef 
cause to effect Your system is a perpetual generation. Ton 
engender all ideas from sensible ideas, these ideas from senoatioai^ 
the sensations from the impression made upon the senses, the isi- 
pression from the immediate action of exterior objects ; in n werd^ 
you build every thing upon the idea of cause and eflfect. Now; ai 
your world of sensations I perceive no cause. Do not go oni of 
your system. According to this system, what do you find in 
and beyond you ? Different phenomena which socoeed each 
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accidental conjunctioii : you find a ball which is 
here niter haTing been there, another which is there after having 
been here ; but the reason of this fact, but the connection which 
gites to each one of its terms the character of an antecedent and 
of A eoosequent, how can you borrow from sensation ? Sensation 
ii « abnple fact which can give nothing else than itself. You do 
eiery thing that you do with the relation of effect to cause, and 
joa never explain and never justify this relation : you cannot. 
In fine, your system is dear to you as forming a very coherent 
whole, a real unity : but the idea of unity does not come from 
the souses. Thus skepticism beats into ruins the bases, the pro- 
oihioo, the conclusions of sensualism; that accomplished, it 
Ntunia to idealism, and makes no less war upon it 

It examines its bases, its processes, its results. The bases of 
idealism are the ideas which sensation cannot explain. Against 
fliese ideas, skepticism raises the formidable problem of their 
or^in; and hence, it easily dissipates the chimera of ideas 
emtiDg before their appearance in this world in the conscious- 
BSBB of man, that of innate ideas, even that of ideas entirely inde- 
pendent of sensation. The instrument of idealism is, in the last 
aaalysis, the human reason : skepticism examines this instrument, 
ki vahie, its bearing, its limits; it demonstrates that idealism 
often uses it at hazard and misconceives its laws ; in order to 
dertroy the prestige of its sublime hypotheses, it is sufficient for 
k to oppose to them a severe criticism of our faculties. Finally, 
Aeptioism pushes idealism to its last consequences ; it retrenches 
bom it every idea that comes from the senses, since idealism 
weakens their authority, and it takes away from it the whole ex- 
terior worid : it leaves it only a liberty which is for itself its owu 
fiioiitre and its own material, a spirit which acts only upon itself, 
ad is exhausted in the solitary contemplation of its own forces 
nd its own laws ; externally, a God without a world, an absolute 
imtence, void of diveraty, of change and movement, which, con- 
m the depths of unity, strongly resembles the n^;atioa 
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Now let US see where skepticism ends, and what are its goq- 
clusions to itself. Its only legitimate conclu^on would be that in 
sensualism and in idealism there are many errors. Behold the 
only conclusion which springs from the legitimate work of anal- 
ysis applied to these two systems. Extend it, and it paaees 
beyond the premises; synthesis passes beyond analysis, and 
analysis is again resolved into hypothesis. Now, reflection am 
in this third case, as it did in the first two, because it is still, 
because it is always feeble ; instead of saying : There is something 
false in the two systems of idealism and sensualism, skepticiBm 
says : Every thing is false in these two systems. And it not 
only says: Every thing is false in these two systems, bat 
it adds: Every system is false; a new conclusion further yet 
from legitimate analysis than the preceding. It not only svps : 
Every system is false, but further says : There is no attainable 
truth for man. And here we fall into an abyss of exaggerations, 
which are just as extravagant as those of sensualism and ideal- 
ism. There is in this, moreover, even an intolerable contradiction. 
For put in its rigorous form, this last conclusion of skeptidsm : 
There is no truth, no certainty ; translate it : It is true, it is cer- 
tain that there can be no truth, no certiunty. It is true, it is 
certain that there can be ... ; but this is an evident dogma- 
tism. It is true, it is certain. . . . What do you know, you 
who admit no truth, no certainty ? Thus skepticism itself ends 
in dogmatism, and the negation of all philosophy is resolved into 
a system of philosophy, quite as exclusive and extravagant, even 
more exclusive and extravagant than any other. ( Uhammom$ 
applause.) 

It must be agreed that the human mind is herein much em- 
barrassed. Will it consent to skepticism ? but skepticism is a 
contradiction. Will it consent to sensualism or idealism ?. bill 
sensualism and idealism have been legitimately pushed to extrava- 
gance, and thereby to skepticism. What can be done, then? I 
see only two expedients. First, we can renounce independence, 
reflection, philosophy, and enter into the circle of theology. Tlw 
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Ib what sometimes happens ; fortwiately, although the inconsist- 
oicy may be visible, for the objections to skepticism, which bear 
against every system, cannot but be as valid against a religious 
flystem as against a philosophical system. This is a delicate point, 
I know, and of great importance : it is one of the battle-fields of 
the centur]^ I shall return to it more than once. At this time 
I thall content myself with a single remark. There is a true and 
a fiilse skepticism, there is a skepticism that is respectable, because 
it b sincere ; there is a skepticism which is only a pretence, a 
game played, which, having taken part beforehand against reason 
tad pbiloBophy, purposely exaggerates their feebleness and faults, 
in order to discourage men from them, and to bring men under the 
yoke of authority. This is not true skepticism, that is, the loyally 
recognized and avowed impossibility of legitimately admitting any 
tnith ; it is the concealed hatred of reason and philosophy. This 
lake skepticism has already appeared several times in the history 
of philosophy : it has the appearance of triumphing at the present 
time ; but I know it, I know its designs, and will strip off its 
mask. Wearied with the contradictions of skepticism, philosophy 
eaa then, by a new contradiction, return to theology ; or, indeed, 
there remtuns to it to try only a single road. Reflection, in oc- 
enpying itself with one of the parts of consciousness, the sensa- 
tioiial part, thus to speak, has arrived at sensualism ; in occupy- 
ing itself with the intellectual part and the ideas which pertain to 
reason, it has arrived at idealism ; in returning upon itself, upon 
its powers and their legitimate employment, and upon the two 
systems which it had already produced, it has arrived at skepti- 
dtm. But there is something more in the consciousness which it 
did not think of at first ; it is the fact which I have often desig- 
nated to you, the fact of spontaneity. We do not start by reflec- 
tioo. Before reflection, all our faculties in their spontaneous en- 
ogy, enter into exercise, the reason with the senses, the senses 
with the reason, free activity with the reason and the senses ; and 
their primitive and simultaneous action gives us the grand re- 
ndts to which I have called your attention in the preceding leo~ 
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tores. The fact of spontaneity had thus far escaped reflectfaxibj 
its profundity and its intimacy ; and, nevertheless, remark well 
that spontaneity is precisely the basis of reflection. Spontaneity, 
we have seen, is the phenomenon which gives immediate birth to 
religion, and which indirectly, by the reflection that is applied to 
it, contains and engenders philosophy. Thus, by Ifl^ii^ liold of 
spontaneity, reflection places itself at the source and on the limit 
of religion and philosophy, thereby it makes then a kind of oom- 
promise between religion and philosophy. This compromise^ in 
a single word, is mysticism. 

Sensualism did not render an account of spontaneity and primi- 
tive inspiration ; it destroyed it in resolving it into a dcMninanl aen- 
sation. Idealism did not account for them any more ; for if it 
had accounted for them, it would have found in inspir ati o n the 
vivid and profound source of all the truths which it had known 
well how to distinguish from the senses, but which, at a lifter 
period, it had, as it were, smothered under abstractions and hy- 
potheses. FinaUy, skepticism had no interest in studying tbe 
spontaneous exercise of the reason which it condenmed, even in 
its foundation and in all its modes of action, to impotence. Re- 
flection lays hold of this hitherto unperc^ved fact of spontaneity, 
a specific fact, qiute as real, quite as incontestable as othen, 
which, by its profundity and delicacy, only demands a mcMre at- 
tentive and finer analysis. The character of inspiration is, l8t» 
that it is primitive, anterior to every operation of reflection ; Sd, 
that it is accompanied by an unbounded faith ; 3d, that it is 
vivifying and sanctifying, and that it difiuses in the soul a senti- 
ment of love for the source itself of every inspiration. Now, tbe 
source of every inspiration is, without doubt, the human reason^ 
but the human reason bound to its principle, and speaking, thna 
to say, in the name of this principle ; it is this veiy principle mak- 
ing its appearance in the reason of man. Certainly this was not 
a fact to be neglected ; it is this admirable fact upon whidrlDij»> 
ticism works. It describes it, disengages it, elucidates it,' md 
draws from it the treasures ci tmth and morafity wlueh il 
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Nothing k better, every thing always commenoes well. 
But aee at what mysticisin ends, and at what it necessarily ends. 
Inspiration has a place only in the silence of the operations of 
lbs understanding. Ratiocination kills inspiration ; the attention 
even which we lend to it makes it languish and die. In order 
to find primitive inspiration, and enthusiasm, the faith, the 
kyve which accompany it, it is necessary to suspend, as far as it 
ii in our power, the action of the other faculties. Turn this 
into a principle and a habit, and soon you will arrive at the dis- 
dain and the degradation of the most excellent faculties of hu- 
man nature. We then care very little for the gross senses which 
Under and obscure inspiration ; we care very little for activity 
nd human liberty, which, by the doubtful combats which they 
make against passion, fill the soul with regrets and troubles, — 
md cradle of virtue. To act, is to contend ; to contend, is to 
eommence by rending the heart, and sometimes, moreover, to end 
by anccumbing. The path of action is sown with afflictions. To 
almn action appears more safe to mysticism. Moreover, science 
with its methodical allurement, its analysis and synthesis, appears 
itde more than a laborious vanity for which truth is directly, and 
without effort, drawn from its most elevated source. Behold 
dmefore the mysticism which neglects the world, virtue, and sci- 
flBoe, for interior recollection, contemplation, faith, and love ; hence 
qoietism. We are very far from the true purpose of life, and we 
«e Bot, however, at the end of the aberrations of mysticism. 

We wish for enthusiasm, inspirations, and contemplations : be 
it so; but we cannot have them every day, at all hours; gentle 
■onb wait in silence for inspiration, energetic souls summon it. 
We wish to hear the voice of the spirit : the sphit's voice is tardy ; 
«e invoke it, and soon we evoke it. It comes, and the general 
nvebtkm of reason is mistaken for direct and personal revelations. 
We eaO, we listen, and we believe that we hear ; we have visions, 
md we procure them for others. We read without eyes, we hear 
vUiODt ears ; we command the elements, without understanding 
kva; the senses and the imaginatkm, which we thmk we 
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hold enchained, take part with us, and from the tranquil and fai- 
nocent follies of quietism we fall into the deluriums of theurgy, 
which are often criminal. I do not invent, I draw its conseqnenees 
from a principle ; I seem to conjecture, I am only narrating. Ton 
have seen how sensualism and idealism had commenced, and how 
they ended ; you have seen where skepticism and its seemh^ 
good sense ended : behold where mysticism ends. You hare in 
this the spectacle of the human spirit and its necessary aberra- 
tions. 

Such are the most general processes of reflection : developed 
by time, they produce four systems which represent and con- 
stitute the entire history of philosophy. Doubtless these systems 
are combmed and mixed more or less together ; every thii^, in 
reality, is complicated ; but analysis easily finds imder all tiiese 
combinations their essential elements. Now, in what order do 
these systems succeed each other upon the stage of history ? Do 
they succeed each other in the order in which I have presented 
them to you ? Perhaps, gentlemen ; perhaps, in fact, the first 
systems are sensualistic rather than idealistic. But what is 
certain is, that the two systems which first develop themselfes 
are sensualism and idealism ; they are the two dogmatisms whioh 
fill up the first plan of every great philosophical epoch. It is 
clear that skepticism can come only afterwards ; and it is just as 
clear that mysticism (I mean as an independent and exelnsife 
system) comes last ; for mysticism is nothing else than an act cf 
despair on the part of the human reason, which, forced to re> 
nounce dogmatism, not being able to resign itself to si 
and not wishing to abjure all independence, tries a sort oi 
promise between religious mspiration and philosophy. 

What are the merits of these four systems, and what is thflir 
utility ? Their utility is immense. I know not whether, iAtr 
this lecture, I shall appear strongly prepossessed with any of 
these four systems ; but on no account, if I were able, would I 
retrench a single one of them; for they are all, and 
equally, useful. Suppose that one of these systems should 
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mk: in my opinion, the same thing would happen to entire 
philosophy. So, I wish to reduce sensualism; I do not wish 
lo destroy it. Destroy it, throw away the system which alone 
can inspire and nourish the ardent taste for physical researches, 
and the passionate energy which makes conquests over nature, 
as the only reality that is evident and worthy of the attention 
and the toil of man ; and, that which is of the highest importance, 
you also throw away the contradiction of idealism which eluci- 
dates it, the salutary counterpobe which holds it back on the 
slippery declivity of hypothesis. Suppress idealism, even with 
its chimeras, and you may be sure that the study and the knowl- 
edge of human thought and its laws will suffer. And then 
sensualism will have too much play, and will be lost in insupport- 
able hypotheses. If you do not wish that philosophy should 
soon be reduced to fatalism, to materialism, and to atheism, 
guard yourselves from retrenching idealism; for it is idealism 
which makes wtur upon these three consequences of sensualism, 
watches over them, and prevents them from triumphing. On the 
other hand, be very careful not to ruin skepticism ; for skepticism 
is an indispensable adversaiy to all dogmatism. If there were 
not among mankind some who make a profession of criticising 
every thing, even that which is good, who search out the feeble 
side of the finest things, and resist every theory, good or bad, we 
should soon have more bad theories than good ones ; conjectures 
would be given for certainties, and the reveries of a day for the 
expression of eternal truth. It is good to be always forced to 
guard one's self ; it is good for us, makers of systems as we are, 
to know that we are working under the eye and under the con- 
trol of skepticism, which will demand an account of the princi- 
fAoi, the processes, the results of our work, and which, with a 
breath, will overturn our whole edifice, if it is not founded upon 
reality and severe method. The utihty of mysticism is not less 
evident. Sensualism penetrates by means of sensation into the 
sensible world ; its instrument is observation ; it admits only 
what it has felt, seen^ touched. Idealism penetrates into the 
Vol. I. 16 
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world of ideas, into pure reason; its instrument is abstractian: 
skepticism, with its sharp dialectics, reduces to powder aensations 
as well as ideas, and pushes them to indifference or omvenal 
mockery. It is, then, necessary that there should be mysticiun to 
claim the sacred rights of inspiration, of enthusiasm, of faith, of 
the primitive truths which neither sensation, nor abstraction, nor 
ratiocination give us. It is of the highest importance that there 
should be mysticism, that there always should be, to remind wobl 
that the physical and moral sciences, with their methods and 
their classifications, their divisions and subdivisions, and their 
somewhat artificial arrangements, are very fine without doubt, but 
that life is often wanting to these masterpieces of analysis, and 
that life has always been given to eternal verities, and to the 
primitive and spontaneous operation which reveals them to the 
ignorant as well as the wise ; a rapid and sure operation, which is 
dissipated and perishes under the abstraction of idealism as well 
as under the scalpel of sensualism, in the arid movement of dialeo- 
tics and in the disputes of the school as well as in the distraotioDB 
of the world, and which is found, preserved, and nourished only 
in the sanctuary of the soul, at the hearth of religious meditatiDD. 

Such is the utility of these four systems ; as to their intrinsic 
merit, accustom yourselves to this principle: they have been, 
therefore they have had a right to be, therefore they are true 
either wholly or in part. Error is the law of our nature, we are 
condemned to it ; and in all our opinions, in all our words, there 
is always a large portion of error, even absurdity. But complete 
absurdity does not enter into the mind of man ; it is the virtue of 
thought to admit nothing except on the condition that it contain 
some truth, and absolute error is imposable. The four systems 
which I have shown you have existed, therefore they contain 
truth ; but they are not wholly true ; they are true on one aide 
and false on the other ; and that which I propoae to you ia^ to 
reject none of them, to be the dupe of none. 

Half true, half false, these four S3rstems are the elements of aU 
philosophy, and consequently the history of phOoaophy. Ibe 
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bktorj of philosophy does not create philosophical systems; 
■k cdlects them and explains them. Its task is not to forget 
any of the great systems which the human mmd has produced, 
md to comprehend them m referring them to their common 
prinetple, to the human mind, that mind which each one of 
nt bears entire m himself, which each one of us therefore 
flm study and consult, for the purpose of comprehending it 
m others, ci comprehending every thing that has been and 
be produced in them. Such is this method which it 
certain penons to attack as a hypothetical method ; it 
Is simply observation, applied first to human nature, then trans- 
ferred to history. Do you conceive in fact that we could com- 
prehend nothing in history, except on the condition of compre- 
hending somewhat the human mind, of which history is the 
manifestation? Now, the knowledge of the human mind is 
phflosophy. It is therefore impossible to find our way in the 
history of philosophy, if we are not more or less philosophers, 
and philosophy is the true light of the history of philosophy. On 
the other hand, what does this do ? It shows us philosophy, 
that is, the four systems which, in our opinion, represent it, 
advancing over the ages, sometimes alone, sometimes with each 
other, feeble at first, poor in observations and in arguments, then 
with time becoming enriched and fortified, and therefore devel- 
oping continually the knowledge of all the elements, of all the 
pomts of view of the human spirit, that is, again philosophy. 
"Hie history of philosophy, therefore, is nothing less, in its turn, 
than philosophy in action, realizing itself in a perpetual progress, 
the goal of which continually recedes like that of civilization. 
The result of all this is the principle which I designated to you 
in the introduction last year, and which is, you know, the last 
end of my eflforts, the soul of my writings and of my teaching, to 
wit, the harmony of philosophy and its history, the organization 
ci philosophy, here, by pure science, there, by history. 

It seems that we are very far from the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. By no means; for I have just laid ita 



I 
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foundations. Yes, these four systems which I have just desig- 
nated to you, and have just drawn from the analysis itself of the 
human mind, are and cannot but be the four great elementaiy 
systems which, bom in the old East, after having shown them- 
selves with splendor on the brilliant scenes of the Greek philoso- 
phy, and having traversed, obscured but not extinguished, the 
long night of the middle age, reappeared, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, in modem philosophy, and present in the 
eighteenth century, in their fertile strife, the grandest and most 
instmctive spectacle which has ever been oflfered by the annals of 
philosophy. 
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LECTURE V. 

BETUBN TO THE PAST. SENSUALISM IN INDIA. 

Saljeot of this lecture : Antecedents of tlie four systems indicated in the 
preceding lectaro. — Oriental philosophy is reduced, in the state of our 
knowled|<e, almost to the Indian philosophy. — General view of the Indian 
systems. — ^Of sensualism in India. Sankhya school, of Eapila. Its prin- 
ciples, its processes, its conclusions. Indian materialism, fotalism, athebm. 

I DETERMINED, in the last lecture, the four points of view which 
senre as the foundations for ^all systems, which are the necessary 
dements of all philosophy, and consequently of the history of 
philosophy, which fill up with their divisions and their combina- 
tions every great philosophical epoch, and, consequently, the 
eighteenth century. I must now follow these four systems in 
their development up to the eighteenth century, for the purpose 
of recognizing in what condition this century received them, and 
to appreciate what it made of them. I must proceed, in regard 
to the systems of which the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
is composed, as I did in regard to the method which it employed, 
and in regard to the spirit with which it is impressed. Here even 
a little less rapidity is befitting, since we are discussing the an- 
tecedents of systems which must be for us the subject of a long 
study ; antecedents imperfectly known, and of which exact knowl- 
edge b nevertheless necessary for the full and entire intelligence 
of the great philosophical spectacle which the eighteenth century 
presents. 

The East is the cradle of civilization and philosophy ; history 
ascends as high as that, and no higher. We come from the Ro- 
mans, the Romans from the Greeks, and the Greeks received 
&t>m the East their language, their arts, their religion. But the 
East, whence does it come ? What are the roots of the antique 
civilization of Egypt, of Persia, of China, and India? History 
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says nothing of it. As in reasoning it is always necessary to ar- 
rive at principles which are not explicable by anterior principles, 
so in history it is very necessary, absolutely necessary, that criti- 
cism should end at primitive races, and at an order of things, 
whatever it may be, which no longer has its roots in an anterior 
state, and which is explicable only by human nature and the de* 
signs of Providence. The East is, therefore, for us the point of 
departure for civilization and philosophy. But this word, the 
EcLst, is very vague, because it is very complex. There are many 
countries in the East. Have all these countries had philosophi- 
cal systems ? Such is the question. I do not hesitate to answer 
in the negative. I think indeed that there was profound thought 
in the ancient worship of Egypt, imder the mysterious symbob 
which still cover the interior of its temples, under those hiero- 
glyphics which have at once resisted centuries and all the efforts 
of erudition, of which one of our most celebrated compatriots has 
gone to seek the key in those veiy places ;* but, in fine, the very 
name of hieroglyphics sufficiently indicates that in Egypt thought 
stopped at its religious envelope and did not arrive at its philo- 
sophic form. It is the same in Persia. The Zend-Avesta is full 
of the most important truths ; it is already a sublime the<^ogyy 
but still it is not a philosophy. On the contrary, in China and 
everywhere in India, philosophy has appeared under the fooa 
and with the character which belong to it We find in those 
countries more than one system of metaphysics conceived and re- 
duced to a system after the manner of the West. But in Chin% 
the school of Confucius being excepted, which is comparatively 
recent and almost exclusively moral and political, the other {diil- 
osophical schools, the existence of which moreover is incontesta- 
ble, are shrouded in manuscripts which are intaiiicted to the 
masses : they will go out from them, I hope ; but they have not 
yet gone out. We are indebted to certain learned men, and in 
particular to our skilful smologue, M. Abel R^muaat, for ingemous 

* M. ChAmpolUon, who was then in iOgyptk 
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fleirs upon some points of the Chinese philosophy; and even upon 
the' whole of an important system.* But if the friends of ancient 
philosophy recdved with gratitude these precious and too rare 
communications, they were not able to make much use of them» 
being compelled to accept with confidence and upon the word of 
their author, these almost personal discoveries, or to neglect them, 
not having in possession the positive documents which confirm 
them.f In the eighteenth century we were but little farther ad- 
vaoeed in regard to the Indian philosophy. It was discoursed 
of without sense, without any solidly established basis. A few 
karned men talked of it among themselves, thus to speak, and 
still without the appearance of understanding each other; all these 
disputes were of very little use to the public, and we demanded 
titet some one should be willing to do in our times for India 
what had been done for Greece in the sixteenth century, and 
that at first texts, translations, or extracts of ancient philosophy 
should be given, leaving dissertation and discussion to come after- 
wards. Finally, Colebrook, after the insufiicient attempts of 
Ward, has just satisfied the secret wishes of the friends of phi- 
losophy. Leavii^ the premature, and always somewhat sterile 
(because they are always more or less hypothetical) dissertations 
on that subject, the Ulustrious president of the Asiatic Society of 
London, by exact analyses, has, in some sort, introduced us to the 
Indian systems, and has permitted us to appreciate thom and 
judge of them ourselves. I declare therefore that for me, not 
being able to read the originals, the Oriental philosophy is re- 
duced to the Indian philosophy, and I further declare that the 
Indian philosophy is for me nearly all in the papers of Colebrook, 



* Memoir qfHu L\f* and Opiniotu qfZao-Iitu, Chinese philosopher of th* 
ii|^ century before oar era. Paris, 1828. And MUangu otMquet^ Vol. 
Ut,p. 88. 

t Let ns pnblidy thank the learned successor of M. Abel Bimusat, IL 
fitmislas Julion, who, yielding to onr earnest solicitations, has translatedf 
with the authority attached to its incontested exactness, the entire worts cf 
La^rlben. The Book of life and Virtue, etc, in-S, Paris, IStti 
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inserted from 1824 to 182Y in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of London.* Such is the authority upon which I shall 
constantly rely in this lecture, which will be entirely devoted to 
searching out what was the condition of the four great element- 
ary systems of which the history of philosophy is composed, in 
their origin, in the very cradle of philosophy, that is, in the £ast» 
that is, for me, in India. 

The obstacle which stops and almost discourages us when we 
wish to occupy ourselves with India, with its philosophy or its 
religion, with its laws and its literature, is the absence of all 
chronology. In India, the different philosophical systems have 
no certain date, not even a relative date.f These different sys- 
tems are all cited, sometimes as authoiity, sometimes for the pur- 
pose of opposing them : one supposes the other, and we would 
say that they were all bom on the same day. The probable rea- 
son of this singiilar phenomenon is, that the different schools ci 
India have continually retouched the monuments upon which 
they arc founded ; and all of them having continually done the 
same thing in order to hold or regain the ascendency, there has re- 
sulted an apparent simultaneousness of all the different systems, 
and there is the greatest difficulty in determining which preceded, 
which followed, and in what order they are developed. In this, 
as in all other things, it seems that India has wished to escape 



* Ono can sco tho extracts whicb M. Abel R^rousat has given in the 
Journal des SacantSy December, 1825 ; April, 1S26 ; March and July, 1S28 ; 
and an article of M. Bnrnonf, filed in the Journal Asiatujue^ March, 1825. 
Since then the uiisccllanieM of Colebrook have been collected in two volniues, 
London, 1837, in-8 : and his Essays on tho Indian Philosophy occupy fVom 
po^e 227 to pajre 419 of tho first volume. 

t It is necessary to except Buddhism, which will soon have its history, 
thanks to the lorrcat work of M. Bnrnonf, Introduction to tho History of 
Buddhism, Vol. 1st, iu-4, 1844. According to M. Bumonf, Buddhism ap- 
peared live hundred or six hundred years before our era; but this date, 
already so useful to rememl)cr, unfortunately throws no light on tho chro- 
nology of the Bndimiii systems wliich had endured and flourished many 
centuries before Buddhism omie to give to the old religion and tho old phi- 
losophy of India a moro popular, and, in my opinion, a voiy inferior form* 
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die law of succession and time, and to give to all its works the 
appearance of an eternal unity. We are therefore compeUed, 
when we are investigating the order of the development of the 
difiarent systems of Indian philosophy, to use the analogies which 
■re drawn from a comparison with the other great epochs of the 
hiatoiy of philosophy, and the inductions which the knowl- 
edge of the invariable laws of the human spirit suggest. First, so 
far as analogy goes, it seems that humanity, if it resembles itself, 
1m» not been able to proceed in the East in a different manner 
bom what it has in Greece and in the modem world. Yet, not- 
withstanding the number of experiments is still very limited, if a 
profound unity ought to be found in the different movements of 
humanity, it is also necessary to leave a very great part to the 
diversity of circumstances ; and thus, in admitting this kind of 
proof, it must be employed with extreme circumspection. Then 
the human spirit is, as I have so often said, the very root of the 
history of philosophy ; and as the human spirit has its laws, it 
oaa be developed and manifest itself only according to these 
laws, which become those of history. But finally, as it is not 
impossible that the most scrupulous philosophy may be deceived 
in the interpretation of the laws of the human spirit, we must 
always be able to put every historical induction, which has no 
other foundation, to the proof of well-stated facts; and when 
these facts, that is, the means of verification, are wanting, there 
must be accorded only an approximate value to the most proba- 
ble inductions, and to the chronological classifications to which 
these inductions lead. I beg of you to accord no other value to 
the order in which I am about to present to you the different 
•ystems of Indian philosophy. Direct especially your attention 
to each one of these systems so new to us, and to the rich collec- 
tioii which they compose. In fact, the Indian phflosophy is so 
Tast that we can literally say, that it is an abridgment of the en- 
tire history of philosophy. Admire, therefore, in this the natural 
aiid fertile power of the human spirit, which commenced with 
productions so great. 

16* 
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I am tired of repeating, religion is the foundation of every dvOi* 
zation ; it is especially true of a nascent civilization, and in par* 
ticular of that of India. In India, the religious books, the Yedafli 
are the base of every ulterior development, here of the legislation 
which is founded upon religious law, there of the arts which rep* 
resent in their way the mythology of the Vedas ; finally, of phi- 
losophy. The Vedas were not written by any man ; in the opinioo 
of the Hindoos, they have God himself, Brahma, for their author; 
they are revealed, they command an absolute faith, they possea 
authority without limits. But if the human spirit in India had 
been at rest with the Vedas, there would have been no phUosophy 
in India. As the Vedas are somewhat enigmatical, like eveiy 
sacred monument of the first ages, the most lively faith is forced 
to address itself to reflection in order to get at the meaning of the 
divine precepts. Hence, by the aid of time, at first conmientaries 
that are purely theological, then a school of interpretation which 
professes an unlimited submission to the Vedas, but which pretends 
to explain them to the faithful in a clearer and more intelligible 
manner. This school of interpretation is the Mimansa. The Ve- 
das are -pojr excellence the sacred book ; the Mimansa is a coUee* 
tion of books of devotion, the object of which is to draw from the 
Vedas the exact knowledge of religious and moral duties. The 
moral duties in it are only a form of religious duties ; so much ao 
that a single word {dharma), taken in the masculine, designatei 
virtue or moral merit, and taken in the feminine, devotion or the 
merit acquired by acts of piety. The school of the Mimansa has 
for its principal monument a very obscure work, which is called 
Soutra^y or aphorisms. These aphorisms are divided into sixty 
chapters, each one of these chapters is divided into sections, and 
each section contains diflferent cases of conscience; so that the 
Mimansa is nothing else than a casuistry. Like every casuistiy, 
it proceeds with the dress of a didactic method and a minute 
analysis. For example, a case of conscience, a complete case, is 
divided into five members : 1st, The subject, the matter whioh 
must be elucidated ; 2d, The doubt which is raised in regard to 
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thk matter, the question to be resolved ; 3d, The first side of the 
ttgoment, that is, the first solution which naturally presents itself 
to the mind ; 4th, The true response, the orthodox solution which 
indiority gives, the rule ; 5th, An appendix which is called the 
relation, wherein the definite solution at which one has arrived is 
eooneeted with the solutions of various other cases which have 
been successively presented, so as to signalize the harmony of all 
the solutions, and to compose of them a regular code. This 
flehool constantly relies upon the authority of the Yedas, the word 
of winch is law, upon tradition, and even upon the words of holy 
personages who are supposed to have had particular illumination. 
It admits a sort of probabilism. In fact, all usage, even modem, 
presumes a lost tradition, and this probability is sufficient and 
ioakes authority, provided this usage be not in opposition to a 
fimnal text of the Yedas. The Mimansa has for its first author 
lijaimini ; his aphorisms are very ancient, but they have been re- 
Umched several times at different epochs, and enriched with com- 
Hientaries. The school of Djaimini has always combated Indian 
lieterodoxy ; and there is a commentator of this school, Kouma- 
tSb, who, on account of his great science, enjoys the highest au- 
thority, who has been the author, or, at least, one of the most ac- 
tire instruments of the Buddhist persecution. 

This is, therefore, a step taken beyond the Yedas, although 
ahrays within the circle of theology. But the human spirit did 
not renuun there. After the Mimansa of Djaimini, the interpre- 
tadon of which is very reserved and the end entirely practical, 
eomes, if not in the chronological order of which we are ignorant, 
al least in the natural order of the regular development of sys- 
tems, another Mimansa, another school of sacred interpretation, 
which still retains something of theology, but which, by appeal- 
ilig continually to the authority of revelation, devotes itself to a 
more hardy interpretation, and ascends to the metaphysical prin- 
ciples of the precepts taught in the Yedas. This is the reason 
why, at the same time that it is caUed the theological Mimansa, it 
ii abb called Yedan philosophy, that is, a philosophy which b 
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founded upon the Vedas, the senae and the end of which it seeks, 
hut which already forms a metaphysical system, a real school of 
philosophy. Its author, or, at least, he who has attached his 
name to the most developed exposition of its principles, is 
Vyasa. 

After the Vedan philosophy come, or, at least, we can place 
after it, two systems very different from it, the Nyaya philosophy 
and the Veiseshika philosophy. Nyaya is ratiocination ; Yeises- 
hika is the distinction, the knowledge of the distinct parts, that 
is, of the elements of the world. The Nya^a philosophy is dia- 
lectics ; the Veiseshika philosophy is physics. The author of the 
Nyaya philosophy is Gotama. It is somewhat difficxilt to say 
whether a system of logic is heterodox or orthodox. So the Nyaya 
philosophy has heen tolerated and even accepted hy In^an or- 
thodoxy. It is not so with physics. Is this an effect of thdr 
own nature, or is it an effect of particular circumstances ? The 
Vebeshika philosophy, the author of which is Kanada, has alwap 
had a very had reputation in India ; it is regarded as heterodox ; 
and, in truth, I conceive it to he somewhat so, for it is a system 
of physics or natui-al philosophy which pretends to explain the 
world hy single atoms, that is, in modem language, by simple 
and indecomposable molecules, which, by virtue of their own na- 
ture and certain laws that are inherent in them, move of their own 
accord, collect, and form bodies and this universe. The Vdses- 
hika philosophy is, like that of Epicurus, a system of atomical 
and corpuscular physics. 

ToUowing, or, if you will, by the side of these two systems, 
comes another which is at once a system of phy»cs, psychology, 
dialectics, and metaphysics, which is a universal system, a com- 
plete philosophy ; it is the Sankhya philosophy : this philosophy 
must have come somewhat late, for it is entirely independent, 
and it has not even the slightest theological appearance. Sank- 
hya signifies "kiyog, ratio, account, calcxilation, reason, ratioci- 
nation ; it is a rational theory ; it is the account which the soiil 
renders to itself of its own nature by the prooeaa of a regular 
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analysis.* The author of the Sankhya philosophy is Kapila. 
This philosophy pushes independence even to heterodoxy ; it is 
not only heterodox : the Sankhya of Kapila, in India, where things 
are called by the right name, is an avowed system of atheism, 
Nir-Isyara Sankhya, that is, word for word, Sankhya sine Deo, 

Such is the first-fruit of independent philosophy in India. But 
it 18 impossible that a movement of independence should produce 
only a single system. So the Sankhya philosophy contains several 
other systems, the most important of which is the Sankhya Patand- 
jaG, tiiat is, the school of the Sankhya whose author is Patandjali. 
The philosophy of Patandjali doubtless holds to the Sankhya phi- 
looophy, so far as it is equally independent. It admits even some- 
thing of the Sankhya physics and dialectics, but it is completely 
aeparated from the Sankhya philosophy so far as metaphysics 
are concerned. Thus, the one is Nir-Isvara, sine Deo ; the other 
is Sesvara, cum Deo : the one is not only heterodox, it is impious ; 
the other is independent, but it is religious ; the one is atheistic, 
the other is thelstic, and theistic even to fanaticism. 

With the Sankhya philosophy, in general, are connected various 
oth^ sects, among others that of the Djainas and the Buddhists, 
which cannot be retrenched from the history of philosophy, since 
by the side of a mytholog}% which appears there as if laid on by 
design, is found a regular system of metaphysics, founded upon 
itttional and purely human processes. Buddhism, incontestably 
Indian, since it respects the division by castes, is so heterodox, 
and rejects in a manner so open and so hostile the authority of 
the Yedas, it even so profoundly troubles the social and religious 
Older, that agmnst it not only have arguments been employed, as 
against the Sankhya of Kapila, but the sword has been drawn, 
the Mimansa school, eminently Brahminical, as you must indeed 
suppose,! has made an eflfort to stifle it by torture and death ; 
and the persecution has been so atrocious that Buddhism has 



* Golebrook : l%e tUseovery ofmnU hy meant qfa right 
t Golebrook, emfHuxUoaUy orthodox. 
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been obliged to quit India, to cross the Ganges, to enter into the 
Indo-Chinese peninstda, and into China itself, where it became 
for many a philosophy which I do not understand well enough 
to venture to characterize* it, and for the people an extravagant 
superstition : I mean the religion and the philosophy of F6. 

Such are the systems which are described m the work of Cole- 
brook. After having recognized them by a general survey, in 
order to give an idea of the Indian philosophy taken as a whde, 
it remmns to form an estimate of these systems, to search out in 
them the elements of every philosophy, — sensualism, idealism, 
skepticism, mysticism. 

It is necessary to commence by retrenching from the systems 
submitted to our examination the Vedas, and at least the first 
Mimansa, the practical Mimansa ; for they are religious and theo- 
logical monimients, and not philosophical monuments. It is also 
necessary to retrench Buddhism ; for if, at first. Buddhism is 
Indian in its origin, it is nearly foreign to India in its develop- 
ment. Moreover, not one of the Buddhist books has been trans- 
lated ; Colebrook has not had even at hb disposition any oi the 
original writings which may subsist, in Sanscritf and in the Pra- 
krit and Pahli dialects, which are the dialects of the Djainas and 

* Since the learned work of M. Burnouf, of which we have already apoken, 
the Buddhist philosophy is so well known that we might repeat here, with 
perfect assurance, that it is a degrenerate branch of the Sankhya. In order 
to judge it wc have only to ask of it what its psychology is, for psychology is 
the certain measure of every system. Hero is that of Buddhism oonUuned 
iu two propositions which Bumouf has himself extracted fh>m the Baddb- 
ist books : ^^ 1st, Thought or spirit, for the faculty is not distinguished firom 
the subject, appears only with sensation, and does not survive it 2d, The 
spirit cannot itself lay hold of itself; and in directing its attention to itself, it 
draws from it only the conviction of its powerlessness to see itself otherwiae 
than as successive and transitory ; two theses, adds M. Bomou!^ the aeoood 
of which is only the consequence of the first, and which are radically opposed 
to Brahminism, whose first article of fiidth ia the perpetuity of the thinking 
aabject.^* 

t Houghton, an English resident at the court of Nepal, has discovered the 
Buddhist originals which are in Sanscrit, and from these worka, generonaly 
oommnnicated to the Asiatic Society of Paris, M. Bumoof has drawn th« 
elements of his work. 
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liie Buddhists ; and he has drawn all the information which he 
gives us from the refutation of their adversaries. He thinks that 
€on£klence can be placed in them. '* If, when the books them- 
selves of the Buddhists shall have been translated, the scrupulous 
exactness of their adversaries,'' says M. Abel Remusat,* ** shall 
be verified, this will be an honorable trait of character in the 
Brahmins, and a singularity in the history of religious and philo- 
sophical sects. In the mean time, a sound criticism counsels us 
to use with reserve notions that have such an origin^ and not to 
deeide definitely in regard to ideas which we know only upon 
the testimony of those who are interested in misrepresenting 
fthem."!' There remain, then, as legitimate matter for philosoph- 
iciil analysis, 1st, the Yedan philosophy, which has for its author 
Yyasa; 2d, the Nyaya philosophy, which has for its author 
Ootama ; 3d, the Veiseshika philosophy, which has for its author 
Kanada ; 4th, the two Sankhya, that is, the Sankhya of Kapila 
and the Sankhya of Patandjali. 

In these four systems, where are the four elements of the his- 
tory of philosophy ? 

I begin with sensualism, and I ask myself whether in India is 
found that celebrated system, of which, in the last lecture, I 
traced the philosophical origin, the principles, the processes, and 
the conclusions. Yes, the system of sensualism is found in India : 
at first it would be easy for me to deduce it from the atomic phys- 
m of Kanada ; but I find it more evidently still, and I find it 
entire in the Sankhya of Kapila. Trusting myself to your intelli- 
gence, and supposing you sufficiently enlightened by the last 
lecture, I am going to give you a simple analysis of sensualism, 
•aeh as it is in the Sankhya of Kapila, according to Colebrook : 
I shall accompany this analysis with but a few rapid reflections. 
, The aim of every philosophical system in India is deliverance, 



* JbtinuU des SavanU, Jaly, 1828, p. 289. 

t The fkct has proved that Colehrook was right, and that the Bnhmioa 
luid Dot calumniated their adveniaries. 
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or the sovereign good, in this world or in the other, or in both, if 
it is possible. Such is the end of the Sankhya. And how can 
we arrive at the sovereign good ? Not by the ceremonies of 
religion ; not by the calculations of ordinary prudence, which 
thoughtfully shuns vexation and puts on its own side all the 
chances of good fortune ; but by science. It remains .to know 
how we can arrive at science, that is, in other words, what are 
our means of knowing. According to Kapila, there are two 
means of knowing. The first is, the sensation or the experience 
of external objects ; the second is inference. You know this 
system ; it passes for a very modem one, and nevertheless be- 
hold it already in India. But as we are in India, and as there 
all things are mingled, the school of Kapila admits a third means 
of knowing, legitimate affirmation,* that is, the testimony of men, 
tradition, revelation,f the authority of the Vedas. It must be 
remarked, that the Veiseshika, the school of Kanada, rejects tra- 
dition, and that a branch of the Sankhya, the Tscharvakas, admit 
only a single way of knowledge, sensation. Kapila admits three, 
but we do not see that he makes much use of the third, and he ar- 
rives at conclusions so different from those of the Vedas, that he 
cannot have regarded their authority as sacred ; but his school, 
entirely speculative, has escaped the fate of the Buddhist school. 
These are the established means of knowing, by them one ar- 
rives at imiversal science, at the knowledge of all the principles 
of things. There are twenty-fivej of these principles. To enable 

♦ Colebrook, RigM affirmation. 

t True revelatioiiy says Colobrook, Tefernng to the Earika, one of the prin- 
cipal moumnents of the Sankhya, Chap. 4, 5, true revelation, that whioh ia 
derived from the Vedas, to the exclasion of the pretended revelationa of 
impostors. 

X The following are in substance the twentj-flve prindples of thinga, 
according to Kapila : l»t, matter, moula prakriti ; 2d, intelligence, bouddfai; 
8d, consciousness, ahonkara, the belief that I am, personal conviction ; 4th 
— 8th, the five principles of sound, touch, color, taste, and amell, principlea 
called tanmatra, and which produce the positive elements in which they are 
manifested, to wit : water, air, earth, Are, and ether ; 9th — 19th, eleven weak- 
sitive organs, five passive, and Ave for sensiUe action ; the five ioetruiiienti 
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yoa to comprehend the spirit of the philosophy of Kapila, I will 
eite some of them for you. For example, the following is the 
firat principle of things, from which are derived all the other 
principles : prakriti, or moula prakriti, nature, " matter eternal 
without forms, without parts, cause materia], universal, which can 
be induced from its effects, which produces and is not produced." 
These are the very terms of Colehrook. If they left any thing 
to be desu-ed^ if we should say that perhaps the first principle is 
here called matter only so far forth as it is the root of things, and 
that it is not impossible that this first principle may be spiritual, 
all doubts would be dissipated upon arriving at the second 
principle. In fact, this second principle is bouddhi, intelligence, 
" the first production of nature, the production which itself pro- 
duces other principles." Therefore the first was not intelligence : 
mtelligence is only in the second rank ; it comes from matter ; it 
m the fundamental attribute of matter. Hence the physics and 
the cosmology of Kapila ; I leave them, and pass in course to 
psychology and to the twenty-fifth and last principle, the soul. 
From the combination of seventeen anterior, principles results an 
animated atom of extreme tenuity and subtilty,^ a sort of com- 
promise, says Colehrook, between a material soul and a soul en- 
tirely immaterial. Where is this soul located ? In the brain ; 
and it extends below the skull, like a flame which is elevated 
above the wick.f Is not this the famous craniological thought, 

of sensation, the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, and the skin ; the five 
instmnicnts of action are the vocal organ, the bands, the feet, the excretory 
passages, and the organs of generation. Tlie eleventh is manasy tnenSy the 
WfUxit at once passive and active which perceives sensation and reflects it. 
Tlie Ave exterior senses receive the impression ; the spirit perceives it, re- 
fleets it, examines it ; conscioasness applies all this to itself, intelligence 
deddes, and the Ave exterior senses execote. So there are thirteen instm- 
ments of knowledge, three internal and ten external, which are called the ten 
gates and the three gardens ; 20th — 24th, the five real elements produced by 
the principles enumerated above : ether, fire, air, water, and earth ; 25th, the 
•ovl, poaronsha. 

* This atom is called Unga, and, as surpassing the wind in swiftness, ati* 
Mthika. Journal det Sa/wnU^ 1825, November, p. 689. 

t Ibid. 
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of which, it is supposed, there has recently been made a wonder- 
ful discovery ?^ Well ! it is m the Sankhya of Kapila ; and even 
with it I find there the principle to which it b tied, the principle 
of irritation and excitation. In fact, I read in Colebrook that 
two branches of the Sankhya, the Tscharvakas and the Lokajra- 
ticas, do not distinguish the soul from the body : they think that 
the organs of sense, the vital functions, constitute the soul ; that 
intelligence and sensibility, which are not percdved, it is true, in 
the primitive elements of the body, earth, water, fire, air, taken 
separately, can indeed be found in these same elements, when 
they are combined so as to make a whole, an organised body. 
The faculty of thinking is a modification of these associated 
elements, as sugar and other ingredients mixed produce an 
intoxicating liquor, and as the betel, the arec, lime and the 
extract of cashoo, mixed together, acquire a certain exciting 
and irritating quality, which separately they did not have. So 
far as there is a body, there is thought with a feeling of pleasure 
and pain ; all this disappears as soon as the body is no more.f 

Moreover, I am pleased to recognize that the Sankhya of Ka- 
pila contains excellent observations upon method, upon the causes 
of our errors, upon their remedies, and that retinue of wise pre- 
cepts which everywhere so honorably recommend the writings of 
the sensualistic school. Thus Kapila analyzes with fineness and 
sagacity all the physical and moral obstacles which are opposed 
to the improvement of intelligence. He enumerates forty-e^t 
physical obstacles, and sixty-two moral obstacles. There are, 
according to him, nine things which satisfy intelligence, and in 
which it can find repose ; but, above these, there are eight which 
elevate and perfect it. Kapila recommends us to be docUe pupib 
of nature, which, by sensations, furnishes us with the material of 
all our thoughts ; and at the same time he recommends us not to 

* Allusion to the doctrine and the language of a book which appeared at 
that time, J)e rirriUUion, by M. Brousaais. 

t I here borrow the traushition of M. Abel B^muaat, JbttrntU dtt SMomtt^ 
1828, July, p. 898. 
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be passive pupils, but pupils who know how to interrogate, and 
wbo, instead of holding themselves to the first words of the mas- 
ter, skilfully draw from him the most luminous and extensive 
•zplanations. It is by relying upon nature and experimental 
data that man, with the power of induction which belongs to him, 
can arrive at legitimate knowledge. Kapila compares man and 
aature, in the mutual need which they have of one another, in 
order to arrive at truth, to a blind man and a cripple who unite 
togeth^, one to be supported, the other to be guided. Nature, 
Ugain says Kapila, is likened to a female dancer, exhibiting her- 
aeilf to soul as to an audience, and is reproached with shameless- 
seas for repeatedly exposing herself to the rude gaze of the 
•pectator ; she desists, however, when she has sufficiently shown 
berself. He desists because he has seen her. Under the sim- 
jdicity and freedom of this language, do you not find something 
of the grandeur of that of Bacon ? 

One of the ideas which are most opposed to sensualism is that 
of cause : so Kapila made an effort to destroy it. The argumen- 
tation of Kapila is, in the history of philosophy, the antecedent of 
that of ^nesidemus and that of Hume. According to Kapila, 
there is no proper notion of cause, and that which we call a cause 
m only an effect in its relation to the cause that precedes it, 
which is also an effect for the same reason, and continually thus, 
80 that the whole is a necessary concatenation of effects, without 
veritable and independent cause. Let us observe the three fol- 
lowing arguments : 

1st, That which does not exist cannot, by any possible opera- 
tion of cause, arrive at existence. Is not this the axiom since so 
celebrated : £x nikilo nihil Jit, etc., that is, the principle of the 
Oreek atheism ? 

. 2d, The nature of cause and effect well examined is the same, 
and that which appears cause is only effect ; 

dd. It is not necessary to be occupied with causes, but with 
effects; for the existence of effect measures the energy of cause: 
therefore effect is equivalent to cause. 
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And at what does this argumentation end ? You have abready 
seen Kapila, starting from sensation and applying induction only 
to that, ending at materialism. Here the negation of all true and 
independent cause conducts him to fatalism and, at the same 
time, to atheism. Kapila does not seek to disguise this last 
result. Here is, word for word, the expression of Colebrook. 
Kapila denies the existence of a God who governs the world ; he 
maintains that no proof of his existence can be given, that there 
is no proof of it, either perceived by the senses, or drawn from 
sensation by induction and ratiocination, and which, consequently, 
falls under any of our legitimate means of knowing. He 
indeed recognizes an intelligence ; but the intelligence of which I 
have spoken to you, the intelligence that is an o£&pring of 
nature and an attribute of matter, a sort of soul of the world. 
Such is the only God of Kapila. And this intelligence is so 
identified with the world, is so far from being an independent 
God, that Kapila, who always goes to the extent of his principles, 
declares that it Ls finite, that it commenced with the world, that 
is, with the collection of bodies, that it is developed with the 
world, that it will end with the world. Here is the fundamental 
dilemma upon which rests the atheism that is derived from the 
sensualism of Kapila. One of two things : you either suppose a 
God distinct from the world, separated from nature, and then 
such a being would have no reason for producing a world for- 
eign to himself; or you suppose this God in the world itself 
and in the ties of nature, and then he could not have pro- 
duced it.* 

Thus the Sankhya of Kapila starts from the principles oi all 
sensualism, employs the processes of all sensualism, and ends at 
the conclusions of all sensualism, that is, at materialism, at fatal- 
ism, at atheism. At our next meeting we will review the otiier 
Indian systems. 

* Jaumal dm SavatUt, 1885, November, p. 6M» 
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LECTURE VI. 

IDEALISM, SKEPTiaSM, MYSTICISM IN INDIA. 

IdflftUsm in India. Nyaya. Vcdanta. — Skepticism. — Mystioisn). Sankhya 
school of Pantadjali. — Of the Bhagavad-Qita, as belonging to this school. 
Its method; its psychology ; its morality; its theodicea. Means of uniting 
one's self with Qod ; ecstasy. — Magic. 

Ik the last lecture we recognized sensualism in India, let us 
see to-day whether we shall equally find there idealism, skepti- 
fosm, and mysticism. Let us commence by idealism. 

Yes, idealism is also in India ; I find manifest traces of it even 
in the Nyaya dialectics, the author of which is Gotama. The 
Nyaya, simply as dialectics, might have remained neutral between 
sensualism and idealism, and yet it contains already a philosophy 
entirely opposed to the sensualism of the Sankhya of Kapila. In 
order to be able to judge of it better, it is necessary that you 
"riiould know more of the system of the Nyaya. 

The Yedas, in a certain place, say that there are three condi- 
tkms of knowledge : first, it is necessary to call things by the 
tenoB which the Yedas employ, terms sacred and revealed like 
the Yedas ; secondly, it is necessary to define things, that is, to 
sedc what are theur properties and characteristics; thirdly, it is 
necessary to examme whether these definitions at which we have 
arrived are legitimate or illegitimate. The Nyaya is founded upon 
this passage of the Yedas, and takes the liberty of yielding itself 
to a hardy system of dialectics, nevertheless without going out 
of the consecrated circle of Indian orthodoxy ; hence the whole 
Njaya philosophy. It is contained in short aphorisms, Souiras^ 
divided into five books or lectures, each of which is divided into 
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two daily lessons. I will only designate to you the most import- 
ant points. 

In the first place, these sacred terms are the fundamental 
terms upon which human languages hinge, the terms which ex- 
press the most simple ideas, that is, the most general points of 
view under which the human mind can consider things. And 
what are these simple ideas, these general points of view. There 
are six of them, according to the most accredited opinion, in the 
school of the Nyaya. These are substance, quality, action, the 
common (the general, genus), property (species, the individual), 
and relation. Some authors add a seventh element, privation or 
negation ; others add two more still, power and resemblance. In 
fact, whatever you would consider, you are imable to consider 
except under some one of these relations. Either this object 
appears to you a substance, or it appears to you a quality ; it 
appears to you active or passive, general or particular, provided 
or unprovided with certain forces, like or unlike something else. 
These are the most general points of view, the most simple ele- 
ments of thought, the terms to which all the others can be 
referred. Does not this remind you of the categories of Aris- 
totle ? 

The second point of the Nyaya to which I call your attention is 
that in which there is a discussion of evidence or our means of 
knowing. There are four: immediate perception or sensation, 
induction, analogy, finally legitimate affirmation, that is, tra- 
dition, revelation, the authority of the Vedas. Among these 
four means of knowing, induction plays a very great part in the 
school of dialectics. Now, induction is necessarily composed of 
different terms. According to the Nyaya, a complete induction 
is the entire development of an argument in five terms. They are 
as follows, with the example of Colebrook : 

1st, The proposition, the thesis which we wish to prove : Tins 
mountain is on fire ; 

2d, The reason, the principle upon which the aigument 
for it smokes; 
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3d, The example : now, that which smokes is on fire, as the 
fire of the kitchen ; 

4th, The application, the application to the special case under 
consideration : it is the same with the mountain which smokes ; 

5th, The condumon : therefore this mountain is on fire. 

Such is the entire argument which is particularly called Nyaya, 
to wit, complete ratiocination; and it would seem that the 
dialectic school of Gotama received its name from the very argu- 
ment which is the masterpiece of dialectics. But these five 
terms of the Nyaya are not always enumerated and are reduced 
to the last three : " That which smokes is on fire, as the fire of 
the kitchen ; it is the same with the mountain which smokes : 
therefore this mountain is on fire." Thus reduced, the Nyaya is 
little less than a regular syllogism. Such is, at least, the opinion 
of Colehrook, whom we ought to follow, since we do not under- 
stand the original monument.^ Therefore, with the categories, 
the syllogism is also found in India. Hence the following his- 
torical problem : Does the peripatetic syllogism come from India, 
or has India borrowed it from Greece? Are the Greeks the 
teachers or the disciples of the Hindoos ? f This is a premature 
problem which, in the existing state of our knowledge, is entirely 
insolvable. While waiting for new lights to come to elucidate the 
communications which may have taken place between India and 
Greece in the time of Alexander, or at some other epoch as yet 
unknown, we must be resigned to attribute the syllogism, and 
without doubt also the categories, in India as well as in Greece, 
to the human mind and its natural energy. But if the human 
mind has indeed been able to produce the syllogism in India, it 
has not been able to produce it in a day ; for the syllogism sup- 



* A learned memoir of M. B. Saint-Hillaire has demonatrated that the 
Nyaya doea not contain the tme theof}- of the ayllogism, and that Colebrook 
htm much exaggerated the analogy, which, upon certain points, the ayatein 
of Gotama can present, with this theory ; Memolrt9 de VAcad, tUt Seiencti 
Mnrulm €t PoUUquMy U 8, p. 223 and following. 

i M. Abel B^moaat, Journal dea Savants, 1826, April, p. 886. 
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poses a long period of intellectual culture. There is a major 
proposition in every act of reasoning, whatever it may be, oral 
or tacit, instinctive or developed ; and it is this major proposition 
clearly or confusedly perceived which directs the mind ; but the 
mind does not always account to itself for this, and the essential 
operation of ratiocination remains a long time buried in the 
depths of thought. In order that analysis may there search it 
out, disengage it, transfer it to the light, and assign to it its 
legitimate phice in an exterior mechanism which reproduces and 
Huthfully represents the internal movement of thought, there 
must be years added to years, there must be an accumulation of 
efforts ; the single fact of the existence of the regular syllogism 
in the dialectics of the Nyaya would be an unanswerable demon- 
stration of the high degree of intellectual culture which India 
must have attained. The regular syllogism supposes a very 
advanced culture, and at the same time augments it. In fact, it 
is impossible that the form of thought should not have an influ- 
ence on thought itself, that the decomposition of the process of 
reasoning into the three terms which constitute it should not 
render more distinct and more sure the perception of the re- 
lations of agreement or disagreement which imite or separate 
them. The major, the minor, and the consequence, placed thus 
fjEkce to face, manifest, of themselves, their true relations; and 
their precise enumeration and their regular disposition oppose 
the introduction of very chimerical relations, and almost <^ 
sipate them and the phantoms with which the imagination fiUs 
up the intervals of reasoning. The rigor of the form is re- 
flected on the operation which it expresses ; it is communicated 
to the language of reasoning, and soon to general language itself. 
Hence, little by little, the habits of severity and preci^on which 
pass mto every mental production, and exert a powerful influ- 
ence upon the development of intelligence. Thus, the appear- 
ance of the regular syllogism in philosophy has constantly been 
the sign of a new era for methods and for sciences. Do not ob- 
ject to me scholasticism ; for that which made the impotence of 
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scholasticism, was by no means the employment of the syllogism, 
it was, in the syllogism, the forced admission of artificial major 
propositions. But between these artificial major propositions 
and the conclusions which it drew from them, scholasticbm dis- 
played a very great dialectical power, and it impressed on the 
human mind habits by which modem philosophy has profited. 
What has modem philosophy done? It has overturned the 
major propositions of scholasticism, and in their place has put 
those which a free analysis has supplied. And then, adding to 
these new major propositions, which are the products of the new 
times, the vigor of reasoning which had given to the world scho- 
lastic dialectics, there has sprung from it the modem method, to 
wit, the intimate union of observation and reasoning. You see at 
what epoch in Greece, appeared the syllogism, or rather the 
promulgation of its laws. It appeared with the age of Pericles, 
with Plato, above all with Aristotle ; now, it cannot be denied 
that the perfection of method and of philosophical language 
among the Greeks dates from this epoch. If we may put confi- 
dence in M. Abel R^musat, the old Chinese philosophy did not 
pass beyond the enthymeme; it did not arrive at the regular 
syllogism, and it seems that it was not with impunity that the 
syllogism was a long time wanting to it. In the East it is found 
only in India, and it supposes there, I repeat, a high degree of 
previous culture, to which it must have added still more. 

I hasten to arrive at the third point which I wish to designate 
to you in the Nyaya, and which leads directly to the end which 
I propose. 

After having treated of the elements of thought, of proof, and 
of the most cultivated form of reasoning, the Nyaya undertakes 
to join example to precept ; it attempts to apply our means of 
knowing to the objects of knowledge ; hence twelve questions 
which, completely resolved and exhausted, end at twelve theories. 
And what is the first of these questions ? To what are the Ny- 
aya dialectics first applied ? Is it here as in the Sankhya phi- 
losophy of Eapila, and do we find the soul, for example, in the 

Vol. I. 17 
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seventeenth rank, and as the result of the combination of 
teen anterior principles ? No ; Colebrook testifies that the SaA 
question which the Nyaya dialectics undertake and soItc » that 
of the soul. This first rank given to the soul, this preference, al- 
ready augurs well. Moreover, what is the result in which the 
Nyaya dialectics applied to the soul end ? It is that the soul is 
distinct from the body, from its elements and its organ. Al- 
ready, you see, we are in a quite different philosophy from that 
of Kapila. Let us pursue it " The soul is entkely distinct from 
the body ; it is infinite in its principle, and while it is infinite in 
its principle, it is a special substance, different in each individual ; 
it has special attributes, as knowledge, will, deeiie, attributea 
which are not alike in all the substances, and which constitute a 
special existence for the being who experiences them." This is, 
indeed, an avowed spiritualism. If you continue, you will find 
still other signs. For example, in speaking of time, the Nyaya, 
even while showing that the origin of the idea of time comes 
from the succession of events, declares that if events succeed 
each other in time, they do not constitute it, and that time has a 
principle quite different from the succesuon of events, a principle 
which is one, eternal, infinite. It is the same in regard to space. 
The idea of space is indeed given us by the relation of the posi- 
tion of bodies, but this relation of the position of bodies, in order 
to be the origin and the occasion of the idea of space, is not the 
principle of space in itself. Space in itself, like time, is one, infi- 
nite, eternal.^ 

It is therefore clear that spiritualism is found in India, and 
even in the Nyaya dialectics. But it is a spritualism at <mce 
very incomplete, and very wise. Is it the last term of ideafism 
in India ? No ; and if I could expose to you with some detafl 
another system which I indicated to you in my last lecture, the 
Vedan philosophy, you would see that idealism has had in India 



* On time and space, see especially the 8d Vol. of thk Series, Leetans 17 
■ad 18. 
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a d^dopmeot quite as great as seDsualtBrn^ and that as soon as 
it.beeanie a r^stem, it did not escape the rashness and eztrava- 
I^SBee which, in every system, seem attached to human weak* 



The Vedan philosophy b the idealistic philosophy of India ; it 
ifi^ therefore, the most obscure. As Colebrook has reserved this 
philosophy for the last subject of his works, this last paper has 
not appeared, and I do not like to speak of the Vedan philosophy 
when I can speak to you only cursorily, upon the faith of authors 
who: have not the authority of Colebrook. Fortunately, in an- 
nouncing his future paper, the illustrious Indianist gives us in a 
few words, the result of his researches upon the Vedan philoso* 
phy, and this result suffices for our object He expressly dechunes 
that '* the Vedan philosophy is nothing eke than a system of 
psychology and subtile metaphysics which even denies the exist- 
ence of matter." This conclusion suffices for us ; it is foolishly 
idealistic ; therefore, the whole system, which Colebrook has noi 
yet made known to us, must contain, more or less developed, all 
the follies which are expressed by its last result.^ 

Thus idealism in India has not been more fortunate than sen- 
sualism ; the phOosophy of Vyasa and that of Kapila have ar- 
rived at equal extravagances ; and India has possessed the two 
excessive dogmatisms which fill up the first plan of every great 
epoch of the history of philosophy. That these two dogmatisms 
have there been combated, is again attested by Colebrook ; it is 
aeen in the numerous commentaries on the Sankhya and the Ve- 
dantay whi^h wage perpetual war upon each other. From this 
draw the conclusion, that there must also have been more or less 
skepticism in India ; for it is impossible that two opposite dog- 
matisms should combat each other without mutually staggering 
the faith of each other, and without causing grave doubts to arise 



* Sinoe, the article on the Vedan philosophy has appeared, and it fUlj 
jaslliM offf oo^jeetnrea. 8ee theeoUeodonofColebrook'Bpapenontlialii- 
dkii philosophy, in hia M%$etU am 4 i ^ London, 1887. 
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in regard to the perfect soundness of either system. There was, 
in fact, skepticism in India. But remark that the philosophy of 
India is only the first epoch of the history of philosophy, the rich 
and powerful beginning, but in fact the beginning of the human 
mind, and that the human mind cannot begin by skepticism, but 
by dogmatism ; consequently it is dogmatism which must have 
prevailed in India, and skepticism must have found there only a 
feeble place. This is what reasoning says ; it is also what facts 
say. 

Without speaking of skepticism and of the profound indiffer- 
ence into which the pandits, the learned men of modem India, 
have fallen, if we may put confidence in travellers ; as to ancient 
India, I find in the extracts from Colebrook a certain number of 
passages which bear testimony to considerable skepticism ; there 
is especially one passage, which I wish to cite, borrowed from a 
celebrated commentary on the Sankhya philosophy of Kapila, the 
Earika. The following, according to the Karika, is definitive 
truth, absolute truth, sole truth : 

" Neither I am, nor does aught mine nor I exbt.'* 

Behold, therefore, in India absolute nihilism, the last fruit of 
skepticism. Nevertheless, I am constrained to remind you that 
this is only a phrase of the Earika, and isolated phrases do not 
constitute a system : Colebrook does not speak of any Indian 
school which is positively skeptical. Skepticism is found only 
here and there in certain parts of systems, in other respects dog- 
matical, and particularly in the Sankhya of Eapila ; so that it 
would seem that the small amoimt of skepticism which exists in 
India comes from the sensualistic philosophy. To establish this 
is not without interest for the history of the formation of different 
sjrstems. 

But if there has been little skepticism in India, there has been 
there a superabundance of mysticism. Let us endeavor to fix, as 
far as may be, the origin of this mysticism, in order to oompre* 
hend well its nature. 
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Fou recollect that the Sankhya is a school of independent phi- 
losophy ; you recollect that in the bosom of this vast school is 
the particular school called the Sankhya of Eapila, which pushes 
independence even to heterodoxy, heterodoxy even to impiety, 
and which, being sensualistic in its principles, ends at fatalism, 
at materialism, at atheism, and ends there knowingly and volun- 
tarily. But the Sankhya has not only produced the sensualis- 
tic philosophy of Eapila, it has produced many other systems ; 
there are very different branches, among others one which, set- 
ting out from the Sankhya, that is, from the very trunk of hetero- 
doxy, whether through weariness of the miserable dogmatbm of 
sensualism, or for some other cause, attached itself, in the course 
of time, to the ancient orthodoxy, to the Vedan philosophy, to 
the Mimansa, and to the Vedas ; which even, falling from one 
excess into another, as the human mind always does, joined itself 
to that which is most mythological in India, to the Pouranas ; 
hence the Sankhya-pouranika philosophy. Does not this school 
represent to you that critical moment in the development of the 
human mind, when, after the strife of two dogmatisms and the 
more or less considerable appearance of skepticism, the human 
mind, wearied with believing in the follies of idealism and sensu- 
alism, but always feeling the necessity of believing, then throws 
itself back, in order at least to believe in something, under the 
yoke of the fixed and regular ancient orthodoxy ? Whatever this 
doubt may be, there is another school which equally springs from 
the Sankhya, but which rejects fatalism, materialism, and athe- 
ism ; it is the Sankhya of Patandjali, of which I have spoken to 
you heretofore. Since this school is theistic, it is no longer hos- 
tile to the ancient orthodoxy ; but because it is still Sankhya, if 
it is no longer impious, it remains independent, it remains in the 
regions of philosophy. And what is the theism of the Sankhya 
of Patandjali? Have we arrived at true philosophy, at that 
which will be wise enough not to be sensualistic and to remain 
independent ? No : I read in Colebrook that the theism of Pa- 
tandjali la an absurd fanaticism. The Sankhya philosophy of 
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Patandjali is found in a collection called Toga-SotitraM, and di- 
vided into four books. The following are the titles of these 
books, as Colebrook gives them ; first book, On contemplation ; 
second book, On the means of svLceeeding in it ; third book, On the 
exercise of the higher powers ; fourth book. On ecstasy. Nothing 
is clearer ; it is mysticism, with what is better, that is, with the- 
ism and independence, but also with what is most extravagant, 
that is, the substitution of ecstasy for the regular processes of 
reasoning, and the pretension to higher powers. 

But we have here more than Colebrook himself, we possess a 
Patandjali monument ; I mean the Bhagavad-Gita. 

William Humboldt is the first, I believe, who, in 1826, in his 
profound analysis of the Bhagavad-Gita, supposed that this work 
might belong to the Sankhya of Patandjali. This simple suppo- 
sition of Humboldt is now, at least for me, a certainty ; for at the 
present time, thanks to the papers of Colebrook, we have in hand 
all the systems of the Indian philosophy ; now, the Bhagavad- 
Gita contains one which does not accord with any of those which 
Colebrook traces for us, unless with the Sankhya of Patandjali : 
a close analysis will demonstrate it to us. 

The Bhagavad-Gita^ is an episode of the Mahabharata, an im- 
mense national epopee, the subject of which is the quarrel of the 
Eourous and the Pandous, two branches of the same fiBunily, one 
of which, after having been expelled by the other, undertakes to 
return into its native country and to establish there its authority. 
God is on the side of the ancient exiled race, the Pandous, and 
protects their representative, the young Ardjouna; he accom- 
panies him, without his knowing who this Crishna is that is with 
him in his chariot and serves him almost like a charioteer. The 
episode of the Bhagavad-Gita takes up the action when Ardjouna 
arrives upon the field of battle. Before giving the s^nal fcnr the 
combat, Ardjouna contemplates the ranks of the enemy, he finds 



» We have already indicated the spirit of the Bhag«y«l-Oita, Tok Iflt of 

this Series, Lectoro 8. 
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there only brothers, relatives, friends, whom he must make hite 
the dust, in order to succeed to empire ; and at thb sight, at this 
idea, he falls into a profound melancholy ; he declares to his 
companion that at such a price empire and life itself have no 
charm for him ; ftn: of what use are empire and life, when those 
with whom we would share empire and pass our life shall be no 
more ? He is ready to abandon his enterprise. His impassible 
companion chides him, and reminds him that he is Shatrijra, that 
he belongs to the caste of warriors ; that war is his element and 
his duty, and that if he turns back he loses not only empire, bat 
honor. These reasons not appearing to make much impression 
on the soul of Ardjouna, his mysterious companion then appeals 
to a higher motive, and in order to decide him to fight exposes 
to him a system of metaphysics. A treatise of metaphysics, be- 
fore a battle, in eighteen Lectures, xmder the form of a dialogue 
between Ardjouna and his companion Crishna, such is the Bha- 
gavad-Gita. This curious monument was translated in England 
in 1785, by Wilkins, and his translation is much esteemed. In 
1787, it was translated from the English into French by the 
Abb6 Parraud, who disfigured and spoiled the beautiful work of 
Wilkins. In 1823, William Schlegel published anew the text 
already published in India, and he gave of it, for the first time, a 
perfectly literal Latin translation. It is on this translation, care- 
fully compared with the critical remarks of M. de Chezy,* thai 
I c(Histantly rely in the philosophical analysis which I am about 
to present you of the Bhagavad-Gita. I shall follow it step by 
step, but I shall consider it only in its relation to the end that 
concerns me, the development of the different points of view of 
mysticism. I call your attention especially to the course and 
the progress ol these points of view. You see how the human 
mind, in its excellence, always starts well, and how, by feeble- 

* BhagaiHid~OUa, id ut Bwuinov ^Ao; , Hve alrni (yithaa d Ar^fima eeOo- 
^uSmm d6 rebus divmit, Baraik&et epitodiumf rtoensuU. . . . A. G. Solik- 
gtl, BonxuB, 1828^^Artiole of M. da Ohei^, Journal dm So/wmUb^ Juomj, 
less, p. 87. 
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ness, it deviates little by little from the right path, and engages 
in the most deplorable extravagances. 

The peculiarity of all mysticism is to separate itself from sci- 
ence, to turn aside from all regular study, and to run into con- 
templation. Thus the mysterious preceptor of Ardjouna speaks 
to him with disdain of the knowledge which is acquired from 
books ; he speaks to him even with lightness of the sacred books, 
the Vedas. He mocks at the religious law which recommends a 
thousand ceremonies* and promises recompense in another world ; 
and he attacks the theological subtiltiesf to which his interpreta- 
tion gives nse. He treats as extravagant those who hold to the 
letter of the Vedas, and who pretend there is no certainty else- 
where.| He even says that the holy books themselves, like 
other books, are good only for those who are not capable of true 
contemplation, and that when we have arrived at contemplation, 
the holy books are entirely useless. " As a well, a fountam, 
with its waters more or less stagnant, is useless when we have 
access to a living spring, so all the sacred books are useless to the 
true theologian, "§ that is, to the mystic and inspired theologian. 

Behold, then, war declared against books, against theology, 
against science, against the methodical and regular emplojrment 
of reasoning, and the prescription of recollection and of interi<nr 
contemplation. Such are, in some sort, the prolegomena of mys- 
ticism : behold now, in Western language, its psychology. Al- 
ready its character is there more manifest. 

The Bhagavad-Gita expressly teaches that, in the hierarchy of 



* Schlegel, p. 186. ** Bituum varietate abondantem. . . . Sedem apnd sxi- 
peros finem bonomm pnedicantos. . . .** 

t Ibid., p. 187. " Qnando mens tna pneetagianim ambages exsuperaverit, 
tnnc pcrvenies ad ignorantiam omniam que de doctiinm aaora diapataii pot- 
sunt vel disputata sunt ; sabtilitatum tbeologioarum qnando inonrioaa mens 
tua Btetorit manetqne in contemplatione, tnno devotio tibi obtinget.^* 

X Ibid.f p. 186. ** Inaipientes librorum aaoromm diotia gandentes, neo ul- 
tra qnidqaam dari affirmantes." 

% It is thus at least that I understand this phrase from the translation of 
Sohlegel, pp. 186, 187. " Quot usibus inservit putens, aquis nndiqne conflufliip 
tibus, tot usibus prestant universi libri saori theologo pmdentL" 
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the human faculties, the soul is above sensibility, that above the 
soul is intelligence, and that there is something still above intelli- 
gence, — ^being.* But being above intelligence, is being without 
intelligence, is being, substance, without any spiritual attribute, 
as well as without sensible attribute, ^ce being is above sensa- 
tion as well as above thought ; it is therefore at first an abstrac- 
tion, for a substance is no more given us without an attribute, 
than an attribute without a subject ; consequently, a substance 
without essential attribute, is a substance which lends itself 
equally to every possible attribute, which admits as accidental 
attribute matter as well as spirit, and can serve as subject for all 
phenomena indistmcUy. All this, perhaps, seems of little im- 
portance to you. Let us proceed, and what has seemed obscure 
or indifferent in psychology becomes important and is made clear 
in morals. If in the intellectual order contemplation is superior 
to the regular employment of reason, if being in itself is superior 
to thought, it follows that in the moral order what responds bet- 
ter to pure contemplation and to the state of being in itself, to 
wit, inaction, and absolute inaction, will necessarily be superior 
to action. Thus nothing is less indifferent than what takes place 
on the heights of metaphysics ; therein are the principles of every 
thing else ; thence, by a concealed, but irresistible descent, are 
derived in morals the most admirable or the most absurd results. 
Follow the series of strange, but necessary consequences, whither, 
in practice, the more or less importance given by psychology to 
substance in itself or to thought, leads. 

Every thing always commences well, and the preceptor of 
Ardjouna does not at first recommend to him inaction, that which 
would shock the common sense and the manly habits of the 
young Shatrya ; but he recommends him to act with purity, that 
b, without seeking the advantages of his action, to act by the 
simple consideration of duty, let come as a consequence what 



* Sohlegel, p. 148. " SenBOB poUentes, senubuB pollentior animiiB animti 
tutem pollentior mens ; qui vero prsB mente poUet, is eet** 

17* 
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may. This ia disintorestedness, internal purity. Siffdj nothing 
IB better ; but the descent is slippery, for purity is modest, it 
must shun every occasbn of declension ; as we are never more 
sure of not acting evilly than when not acting at aU» we soon go 
from disinterestedness to abstinence, and from abstinence to iner- 
tia. Thus, after having reconmiended Ardjonna to act without 
considering the results bf the action, soon Crishna gives himt as 
the ideal of human wisdom, inaction in action.* Since it b 
necessary to act in this world, it is neoessary to act at least as if 
we were not acting, and to cultivate above all the interior life, 
the contemplative life, very superior to active life ; for woajis are 
inferior to devotion, to fsith.f 

Behold another step, a new maxim ; it is very grave ; never- 
theless it can still be vindicated. In jfiact^ an action has no moral 
value ; it is morally good or bad so far as it is done.in view of 
good, with the wish and the knowledge of good, which, from its 
nature, is essentially moral and religious ; it is good only by the 
moral sentiment^ the religious sentiment^ the fiaith which is at- 
tached to it. Faith is, therefore, the principle of moral action ; 
the power and the depth of the one measure the goodneaa of the 
other ; it is therefore superior to it In this sense, and with these 
necessary reservations, it would not be absurd to say that £uth is 
superior to works. But mysticism does not stop there ; it elevates 
faith so much above works, that it abases works, and inspicea dis- 
dain of them. 

'' In this world, the true devotee disdains all aotion.'' ¥niat I 
all action, good as well as bad, true virtue as well as false ? Yes, 
in this worid the true devotee disdains all actions, good as well as 
bad.| Behold us then arrived at contempt d works. Once 
there, the descent is rapid towards all follies, the moat perveanse 



* Schlegel, p. 144. ** Qoi in opere otiom oemit et in otio opufl, is aapfit intw 
mortales.^' 
t Ibid., p. 187. " Longe inferiora sunt opera devoUone m«ntit.^ 
t Ibid., p. 187. ** Mente de?otiit In boo wvo ntrsqus dindltii, biiM el 

nude fiiota." 
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folHes. From indiiTerence of works and from the absolute price 
of faith springs this principle, which, for the sake of clearness aod 
brevity, I here again put in the language of the West : Faith 
without works sanctifies and beatifies the souL This is the first 
principle ; the following is a second which springs from the first : 
When faith is complete, it sanctifies and beatifies, not only without 
works, but in spite of works ; and if faith b every thing, if God 
regards only faith and disdains all action, it follows that good ac- 
tions are to him as indifferent as the bad, and that the bad even, 
if they are done with contempt for them, are not to him more 
disagreeable than the good, and that, in fine, with faith we may 
arrive at holiness and at beatitude, in spite of sm. I do not in- 
vent, I translate. Hear Crishna : " He who has faith has science, 
and he who has science and faith, attains, by that alone, to su- 
preme tranquillity . . . "* " He who in the midst of devotion 
has laid aside the burden of action, and who has solved every 
doubt with science, he is no longer fettered with works.'*f Though 
you were contaminated with sins, you would be able to cross the 
abyss in the bark of wisdom. Know, Ardjouna, that as the nat- 
ural fire reduces the wood to ashes, so the fire of true wisdom 
consumes all action/*| " I am the same for all beings ; no one 
is worthy of my love or my hatred ; but those who serve me are 
in me as I am in them. The greatest criminal, if he gives me his 
undivided service, b thereby purified and sanctified."§ 
There is wanting to all this only a last consequence, the dognui 



* Sohlegel, p. 145. '* Qui fldem habet, adipiflcitor scientiam ; hoio inten- 
tiia . . . ad suramam tnmqaillitatem pervenit.'* 

t Ibid., p. 146. ** Earn qni in devotione op«ra sua deposuit, qui sdentia 
dabitationem discidit spiritalem, non oonstringaDt vinoolis opera.** 

X Ibid., p. 145. ** Si vel maxime omnibus paooatia aia contaminatna, nni- 
venalia aoientis saltn tanien infomnm tn^iciea; deinde nt ligna acoenaoa 
ignia in dnerem vertit, Ar^juna, pariter scientis ignis omnia opera in 
cinerem vertit." 

% Ibid., p. 160. "iEqnabilis ego eiga omnia animantia; nemo mihi est 
vel inviaoB vel cams ; at me qni colant religioee, inannt mihi et ego iia inaom« 
Si vel admodom facinorosns me colit caltu non alioianm distracto, ia probna 
eat Katimandus, ia utique reote compositus." 
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of predestination, destructive of all liberty and all morality. It 
is in the Bhagavad-Gita : " The presumptuous thinks himself the 
author of his actions ; but all his actions come from the force and 
from the necessary concatenation of things."* An irresistible 
fate, good or evil, causes some to be bom for good, others for 
evil.f All men are bom under the empire of one or the other of 
these two destinies. Not only are we predestinated to good or 
to evil, but we are predestinated to error or to truth, to bad phi- 
losophy or to good ; and in the Bhagavad-Gita, Crishna, that is, 
God, makes a real tirade against bad philosophers who wander 
from contemplation and engage in action, and end at materialism 
and at atheism ; he places them among the men who are bom 
under a bad destiny.^ We may indeed think that good fortune 
and bad fortune are determined beforehand, as well as virtue and 
vice, error and tmth ; but as all this is only a lottery, as we are 
never sure, with the best intentions in the world, of having drawn 
a prize, Ardjouna trembles (and in fact the moment was weighty, 
they were on the eve of battle) ; he regards with fright his sin- 
gular interlocutor, who, with a powerful and serene look, reassures 
him in saying to him : ** Take courage again, Pandou, for you 
were bom under the good destiny."§ 

The result of this moral theory, therefore, is an absolute quiet- 
ism, a complete indifference, renunciation of action and ordinary 
life, and inmiobility in contemplation. ** Delivered from all care 
of action, the tme devotee rests tranquilly seated in the city with 
nine gates (the body), without disturbing himself and without 
disturbing others.") He retires within himself, "as a turtle 
draws itself up in its shell ;"^ he is ** like a solitary lamp which 



* Schlegel, p. 141. " NatursB qaalitatibnB peragimtar omni modo'open ; 
sua fiducia qui fidlitur, eorum seipeum aactorem esse arbitrator." 

t Ibid., pp. 178, 179. % Ibid., p. 179,iMiMtm. 

i Ibid., p, 177. " Noli mcerere ! divina sorts natus ta es, Pandoidal** 

I Ibid., p. 177. " Canctis operibos animo dimissis oommode sedet tem- 
perani» mortalis in urbe novem portis instraota, neqae ipee agena neo agendi 
auctor." 

If Ibid., p. 188. "Sicati tcatudo." 
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bums calmly when protected from all agitation of the air;"* 
** that which is night for others is the watch of the sage, and the 
watch of others is his night, "f 

Such is true wisdom, true devotion, true holiness, that is. 
Yoga ; and as this perfect wisdom is the aim of the Sankhya of 
Patandjali, this S3rstem is called Yoga, and he who practices it 
Yogui. The true Yogui is also Mouni and Sannyassi, that is, a 
recluse. Among the attributes of wisdom is the perfect detach- 
ment of all affection for any thing whatever, for wife, for children ; 
and there is even no question of country. The Yogui is indiffer- 
ent to every thing. ** The Brahmin full of wisdom and virtue, 
the ox, the elephant, the dog, and man, are all alike to the sage.'^ 
In fact, what is the sole exercise of the sage ? Contemplation, 
the contemplation of God. And what is this God ? We have 
seen what, the abstraction of being. But the abstraction of hemg, 
without fixed attribute, is realized quite as well in a dog as in a 
man ; for there is being in every thing, as Leibnitz has said, there 
IS being in a clod of earth as well as m the soul of the last of the 
Brutuses. The indifference of the Yogui is, therefore, consistent ; 
he searches only for God, but he finds him equally in every thing. 
Only, in order to contemplate him in all things, make an abstrac- 
tion of that which is not him ; it is only the substance of things, 
pure bemg, that it is necessary to consider; and as the end of 
contemplation is to unite ourselves to God, the means of arriving 
at this union is to resemble him as much as possible, that is, to 
reduce ourselves to pure being, by the aboUtion of all thought, 
of every interior act ; for the least thought, the least act would 
destroy the unity in dividing it, would modify and alter the 
absolifte substance. This state of the artificial absorption of 

* Sohlegel, p. 150. " Sicnti laoema citra venti impetum posita, baud vaoil- 
lat'* (The French translation is fh>in M. de Chezy.) 

t Ibid., p. 188. "Que noz est oonctis animantibos, hano pervigilat abs- 
tinens ; qua vigilant animantes, biec eet noz 'verom intnentiB anachoretse.*' 

X Ibid., p. 147. ** In braohmane doctrina et modeetia pnedito, in bove, in 
elepbante, tunc etiam in oane atque homine qui oanina oame veaoitor, itr 
pientea idem oemont.*' 
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the soul in itself, this suppression of CTeij internal and ezternat 
modification^ and, consequently, of conscioiisnesB, and eonae- 
quently of memory, is ecstasy. Ecstasy is the end of contem- 
plation ; it is to this that the Yogui tends, he aspires to anni- 
hilate himself in God.* Now, there are means, and even physi- 
cal means, of arriving at ecstasy. I do not wish to enter here 
into all the prescriptions that are given in the Bfaagavad-Gita ; I 
will designate to you only the last, which is to hold the breath,f 
through fear of arriving at consciousness of self, and. to be con- 
tented with pronouncing, I am mistaken* with murmuring the 
word, I am again mistaken, the simple mystic moaosyllable which 
represents the very idea of God. 

The interlocutor of Ardjouna, after having thus prepared him, 
and having developed in him interior sight and the sense of divine 
contemplation, finally raises the veils which surround him, and 
then is no longer a charioteer, a companion, a fiiend» it is God 
himself who is revealed to the hero Ardjouna. But, since God 
is being in itself without fixed attribute, it follows that he la in 
every thing, and that every thing is in him ; that he is every thing, 
and that every thing is he, and that he has myriad upon myriad 
of forms. He reveals them to Ardjoima. He shows himself to 
him successively as creator, as preserver, as destroyer, as spirit, 
as matter ; he manifests himself in the grreatest things and in the 
least, in the holiest and in the grossest. Hence, in the Bhagavad- 
Gita, a dithjrrambic enumeration of the qualities of €K>d; an 
enumeration which almost endlessly unfolds itself with the sub- 
lime simplicity of Oriental poetry, and of which the length, the 
monotony at once and the variety, produce at first <mly an ad- 
mirable poetic effect, but which, when well studied, are found to 
contain the philosophical principle of the Bhagavad-Gita. Cridi- 



* Sohlegel, p. 148. ** DevotuB ad exBtinotionein in muniiM penpenit*' 
t Ibid., p. 149. " DeyotuB ... in regione pan igens tibi tedem ttahi- 
lem . . . ibi animo in uniun intento^ cto«tMB eo^tationibiis, senaibnt aotl- 
bniqae . . . oquabiliter ooipn^ caput oenrio^mqae anatinWMi flnnos, ili- 
tnena naal soi apioem ..." 
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aa, m order to say all that be is, is indeed oUiged to be lengthy, 
for he b every thing. Neyertheless it is necessary that be should 
seleet, and I shall myself select. 

'' I am author of the creation and the dissolution of the uni- 
Terse.* There is nothing greater than I am, Ardjouna, and 
every thmg depends upon me» as the pearls upon the string which 
holds them. I am the vapor in water, the light in the sun and 
in the moon, the invocation in the Vedas, the sound in the air, 
the masenfine energy in man, the sweet perfume in the earth, the 
brightness in the flame, the life in animals, the fervor of zeal, the 
eternal seed of all nature ; I am the wisdom of the sage, the 
power of the powerful, the glory of him who has glory ... In 
animated beings I am chaste lovef « . ." 

'* I am the father| of the world, I am of it the mother, the 
grand-parent, and the director ; I am the secret doctrine, the ex- 
piation, the holy monosyUable, the three books of the Vedas; I 
am guide, nourisher, master, witness, abode, shelter, friend ; . . . 
I am the source of heat and the source of ram ; I have in my 
hand ambrosia and death ; I am being and nonentity." 

"I§ am the beginning, the middle, the end of all things. 
Among gods, I am the Vishnou, and the sun among the stars . . . 
Among the sacred books, I am the Book of Canticles ... In 
the body I am soul, and in the soul intelligence ... I am 
Mcrov among the mountains ; among the priests I am their chief; 
among warriors I am Skanda,. and among the seas the ocean . . . 
I am the monosyllable among words ; among adorations, I am 
sOent adoration ; and among immobile things, the mountain Hima- 
laya. Of all trees, I am the sacred fig ... ; Kapila among the 
sages . . . (there follows an enumeration which it is sufficient to 
indicate: among horses . . .; among elephants . . .; among 
rocks . . . ; among serpents . . . ; among fishes . . . ; among 

* T have reviewed and oorrected the French translation of Pairaad aooord- 
m^ to the LaUn tranalation of William Schleg^el, p. 158. 
t According to Wilkina and IL deCheiy (ibid.), not aoooidiiig to8oUag«L 
% Schlegel, p. 169. S Ibid., p. 168. 
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birds . . .) ; and among rivers, I am the Ganges ... Of all 
sciences, I am that which teaches to role the spirit^ and m the 
orator I am eloquence. Among letters I am A, and among words 
composed I am the tie. I am time eternal ; I am the preserver 
whose face is turned to every side ; I am death which swallows 
up all ; I am the germ of those who do not yet exist. Among 
things feminine, I am fortune, renown, eloquence, memory, pru- 
dence, valor, patience ; among hymns, I am the great hymn, and 
among harmonious measures I am the first.* Among the months, 
I am the month during which is shown the constellation of the 
head of the antelope, and among the seasons, the spring ; in 
amusements, I am sport ; among illustrious things, I am glory, I 
am victory, I am industry, I am power. In the race of the Vrish- 
nidas, I am Vasudeva, and among the Pandous, the brave Ard- 
jouna (his own interlocutor); among anchorites, Yyasa, and 
among the poets, Usanasa. Among conductors I am the goad ; 
in the ambitious, prudence ; in the secret, silence ; in the learned, 
science. Whatever may be the nature of a thing, I am that na- 
ture, and there is nothing animate or inanimate that exists with- 
out me. My divine virtues are inexhaustible, and what I have 
just said to you can only give you a feeble idea of them. There 
is nothing beautiful, fortunate, and good, which is not a part of 
my glory. Finally, what is the need, Ardjouna, of accumulat- 
ing so many proofs of my power ? A single atom emanating 
from me has produced the universe, and I am still myself en- 
tire."! 

" I can be seen as you have just seen me by aid of the 
Vedas, by mortifications, by sacrifices, by alms."J 

** Put thy confidence in me alone ; be humble in spirit, and re- 
nounce the fruit of actions. Science is superior to practice, and 
contemplation is superior to science."§ 

♦ Text obscure. 

t ThiB phrase is from M. de Cheay (ibid.). Parraud, after Wilkins : " I 
have made this universe with a portion of mjself, and it exbta still." 8ohI»* 
gel : *' Stabilito ego hoc univerBo singula mei portione requkvi.*' 
X Bchlegel, p. 169. $ Ibid., p. 170. 
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** . . . That one among my servants is especially dear to me, 
.wliofie heart is the friend of all nature . . . whom men fear not, 
who fears not men. I love him, again, who is without hope, 
and who has renounced all human enterprise. He is equally 
worthy of my love, who is neither rejoiced nor afflicted by any 
thing, who does not desire any thing, who is contented with 
every thing, who, because he is my servant, is little disquieted 
with good and bad fortune. Finally, he is my well-beloved ser- 
vant, who is the same towards his enemy and his friend, in glory 
and in opprobrium, in heat and in cold, in pain and in pleasure ; 
who is careless of all the events of life, for whom praise and blame 
are indifferent, who speaks little, who is satisfied with every thing 
that happens, who has no habitation for himself, and who serves 
me with an unconquerable love." 

Such is the Bhagavad-Gita, a monimient of the greatest price, 
and which contains all the Indian mpticism. But no, it does not 
contain it all, for it does not contsun all its extravagances. You 
do not know them all yet. There is one consequence of mysticism 
of which the Bhagavad-Gita does not speak, and at which the 
Sankhya of Patandjali has incontestably arrived, I mean the su- 
perior powers which fill up the third book of the Yoga-Soutras. 
Devotion, Yoguism, consists, we have seen, in preferring contem- 
plation to science, inaction to action, faith to works, in trusting in 
predestination, in searching in all things for God alone, and at 
the same time in seeing God in all things, in the least as well as 
the greatest, in matter as well as in spirit, finally, in tending to 
the most intimate union with God through ecstasy. The recom- 
pense of this new science which ecstatic contemplation gives, is 
exemption from all the ordinary conditions of existence, is the 
elevation of humanity to the highest degree in the scale of being, 
is a superior power. " This power," says Colebrook, to whom I 
here return, '' consists in being able to take all forms, a form so 
small, so subtile, that we might traverse aU other bodies ; or in 
being able to take a gigantic stature, elevating ourselves as far as 
to the disk of the sun, touching the moon with the end of the 
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finger, plunging and seeing into the interior of the earth and Into 
the midst of the sea. It consists in changing the course of natare, 
and in acting upon inanimate things as well as upon animate 
things." This power is magic. Magic is, doubtless, a natural 
product of the Indian imagination, and is found in many other 
religious and phUosophical sects of India ; but it is dominant in 
the Sankhya of Patandjali, it belongs to Yoguism ; it is the reason 
why, in all the dramas, in aU the popular stories in which sorcer- 
ers are found, all the sorcerers are Yoguists. 

Such has been the Hindoo mysticism. It closes all the phil- 
osophical systems of India, it completes the circle of this great 
philosophical movement, which comprises the different points of 
view of human intelligence. I have stopped some time on the 
Indian philosophy, because it was, I believe, imknown to you, and 
because it was of the highest importance to recognize well what 
have been, in their first appearance at the foot of the Himalaya 
and upon the banks of the Ganges, the four systems whose last 
and richest development, in the eighteenth century, at Londoii 
and at Paris, we ought to study in detail. 
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LECTURE VII. 

OSEEK PHILOSOPHY, ITS BEGINNINGS AND ITS MATUBITT. 

Philosophy hi Greece. — Begmnmg of sensualifim and of idealism in the 
Ionian school and in the Pythagorean school, in the school of Ells and in 
the atomic school. — Beginnings of skepticism in the Sophists. — ^Renewal 
and constitution of the Greek philosophy. — Socrates. — C^icism, Cyrena- 
ism, Megaiism. — Idealism of Plato. — Sensualism of Aristotle. 

I HAVE exhibited to you seDsualism, idealism, skepticism, and 
mysticism in India, at their first appearance in history. I propose 
iiO>w to show them to you at their second appearance, that is, in 
Chreece. Here we have a great advantage : Qreece has a certain 
chronology, and its philosophical systems succeed each other 
in an order quite as rigorously deteiminate as the other phenom- 
ena of Greek civilization. If then, for want of positive dates, I 
have been obliged to attach less importance to the somewhat hy- 
pothetical order, in which I have presented to you the difiierent 
Indian systems, than to these systems themselves, here, on the 
contrary, I shall call your attention especially to the order of the 
systems, because this order is perfectly fixed, and because it con- 
tains and may reveal to us the secret of the development of the 
hmnan mind in philosophy. 

However far you may go back into the history of Greece with- 
out plunging into fabulous periods, you find, either aboriginal or 
transported from elsewhere, a population united without doubt, 
but composed of different tribes ; you here find one language, in 
its roots and general forms the same, but rich in several im- 
portant dialects ; in short, you here find a religion which presents 
great common characteristics, but which is divided into a multi- 
tude of local worships. These worsliips have ministers which a 
high veneration surrounds ; but these mmisters do not form a 
body, an organized priesthood. These worships, these ministers^ 



# 
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are established upon sacred traditidtis ; but these traditions are 
not deposited in a revealed book, which, being found everywhere, 
recalls the authority of sacred dogmas, to whomsoever should be 
tempted to avoid them. There were no Vedas in Greece, and 
this circumstance, which belongs to the character and entire des- 
tiny of the Greek civilization, was one of the most powerful rea- 
sons for the rapid development of the spirit of independent re- 
search. Also the epoch which, in Greece, should represent al- 
most the reign of the Vedas in India, is very short ; scarcely is it 
perceived in history, and it promptly gives place to a second 
epoch, which, on account of its relations of resemblance and differ- 
ence with the first, might be called the theological epoch, and 
represents in Greece the Mimansa school in India. At the com- 
mencement of this epoch is Orpheus, the theologian, o hokoyag. 
Orpheus is the founder of the mysteries. If a thick veil still con- 
ceals the mysteries from our eyes, at least we know very well 
these two things, the only ones which interest us : 1st, The foun- 
dations of the mysteries must have been ordinary religion, for the 
mysteries were instituted by priests, and first took place in the in- 
terior of the temples ; 2d, At the same time, it is impossible that 
in the mysteries any thing else should have been done than to 
repeat legends, for we reject the idea that a species of secret so- 
ciety should have been established, with seven conditions of ad- 
mission, simply for the rehearsal of the same things that were 
each day publicly uttered. The mysteries then must have con- 
tained something besides ; either a more regular exposition, or an 
explanation of some sort, physical or moral, of the traditions and 
popular fables. The mysteries open in Greece the epoch of the- 
ology, and this insensibly prepares and introduces that of phi- 
losophy. Now it must be remarked that it is precisely at this 
time that Greek chronology becomes clear and settled, so that we 
know with perfect exactness the precise date of the birth of phi- 
losophy in Greece. It was bom six hundred years before our 
era, a few years more or less ; and it was prolonged six hundred 
years after our era. It has then had twelve centuries of exist- 
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ence, twelve centuries of regular development, during which it 
has produced, with an admirahle fecundity, an infinite numher of 
dififerent systems, the chronological relations of which, heing 
clearly determined, permit us to embrace and to follow this vast 
movement in its beginnings, its progress, and its end. 

A common character governs the commencements of Greek 
philosophy. Observe well this character, because it reveals to 
you that of all nascent philosophy. The philosophical systems 
which fill up the first two centuries of Greek philosophy, from 
the sixth hundredth until the four hundredth year before the 
Christian era, have so much in common as that in general they 
relate more to the world and to nature than to man and to 
society. Thought, in the first trial of its strength, instead of faU- 
ing back upon itself, is drawn without ; the first object which 
solicits it is this world which surrounds it, and from which it 
cannot yet distinguish itself. Greek philosophy, at its first ap- 
pearance, was a philosophy of nature. In these narrow limits, 
there are two possible points of view. When we consider nature, 
we are struck by two things, either by phenomena in themselves 
or by their relations. Phenomena themselves fall under the sen- 
ses, they are visible, tangible, etc. ; we know them only on con- 
dition of having seen, touched, felt them. But the relations of 
sen^ble phenomena, you touch not, see not, feel not : you con- 
ceive them. Let the philosophy of nature be applied to the 
study of phenomena, and you behold it on the road of pure phys- 
ics. On the contrary, let it neglect terms, and stop at their 
relations, and you behold it on the road of mathematical abstrac- 
tions. Thus it may happen that in time, two schools that are 
both schools of natural philosophy, shall become, one a school 
particularly of sensualism and physical philosophers, and the 
other a school of idealism and of geometricians ; I aUude here to 
the Ionian school and the Pythagorean school. 

I do not mean to deny that Thales,* the founder of the Ionian 

* Of liiletas, flourished about six hundred years before Jesus Chriit. 
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school, had any mathematical and astronomical knowledge;* but 
his principal study was physics. The phenomenon with which 
he explained all others was water ; and it is still a matter oi dis- 
pute whether he admitted a superior principle which had drawn 
all things from water.f But if there is little of mathematics, of 
astronomy, and of theism in Thales, there is much less in Anaxi- 
mander, and there is none at all in Anazimenes and in Heracli- 
tus. It seems, indeed, that Anaximander| did not go beyond 
nature, and that nature alone, taken in its infinite totality, ap- 
peared to him as God.§ Thales had wholly constituted it with 
the principle of water ; Anaximenes,) as well as Diogenes Apol- 
lonius at a later period, employed air, a principle somewhat more 
refined ; and the last representative of the Ionian school, Herac- 
titus,^ took a principle still more subtile, but yet material, fire. 
Now, fire animates and destrojrs all things ; it is essentially move- 
ment ; movement is variety ; whence the theory that every thing 
changes, flows, is metamorphosed without cessation, and that the 
common character of all the phenomena of the world is a per- 
petual contradiction, kvavrtorrig, a war, but a constituted war; 
for it has its own laws, which are the laws themselves of this 
world, laws necessary, irresistible 6ifiLap|UL^v>}. 

In the Ionian school, the soul of man plays a very feeble part ; 
you think indeed that it is not spiritual in a system where the 
first principle is not spiritual itself; it is at one time a modifica- 
tion of air, at another time a modification of fire : it is materialism 
in its infancy. Fatalism is evident in Heraclitus ; and the whole 

* HerodotuB, i. 74; Pliny Hist. Nat, xxxvi. 1. 

t AriBtoUe says nothing of it, Metaph., i. 8. Cicero alone attributes to 
Thales what must be attributed to Anaxagoras alone. J>€ not. Dear., i. 10. 
Q. Ac., ii. 87. 

X Of Miletus, pupil of Thales, also somewhat of an astronomer; Diogenes, 
ii. 2 ; Cicero, De Divinat.^ i. 50. 

% Th aT,tt^v ri Buov, Arist. Phys., iii. 4. 

I Also of Miletus, pupil of Anaximander, flourished about 567 B. C. On 
Anaximenes and Diogenes Apollonius, see Aristotle, Metaphysics, Book Ist, 
chap. 8. 

1 Of Ephesus, about 500 years B. 0. See last note, and Plato ia tbe (kM^ka. 
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nliool is 80 occupied with the world that it scarcely elevates 
itself above it : it alone is the god of the Ionian school 

It ia prolonged and developed in another school, which is in 
some sort its appendix, the school of Leucippus and of Democritus. 
Here are the atoms which produce the world ; movement is their 
essential attribute ; they enter into action by themselves, and 
form all bodies, in combining among themselves according to 
certain laws which are inherent in them.* You see that it is a 
system quite as fatalistic as, and still more clearly materialistic 
than that of Heraclitus. The soul is a collection of round and 
igneous atoms, whence result movement and thought.f Behold 
the theory of human knowledge, according to this system. 
Bodies composed of atoms are continually in motion, and conse- 
quently in perpetual emission of some of their atoms. These 
emanations of exterior bodies are their images, bUuikx : it is the 
first time, I believe, that this word appears in the language of 
philosophy, where it plays so great a part. These images, in con- 
tact with the organs, produce sensation, aUtfAriifis ; and this sen- 
sation produces thought, yoritfig. Thence, as you may well think, 
a morality whose only rule is prudence, and only aim, weU- 
being by equality of humor, ^u Stfru.l Of God, not one word : for 
the Ionian school, in its second development as in its first, there 
m no other god than the world ; pantheism belongs to this 
school What, in fact, is pantheism ?§ The conception of the 
whole, TQ «'av, that is, of the world, as the only object of thought, 
as the only existence, as sufficient for itself and explained by 
itself, that is, as God. Every nascent philosophy is a philosophy 
of nature, and inclines to pantheism ; but Ionian sensualism ne- 
cessarily falls into it. It considers the world alone, seeks in it 
only a material principle, makes the soul air, or an igneous atom, 



* Arist., Of OenenUion and of Oorrvptum, i. 7, Phys., iv. 8. 
t Ibid., OfthsS(ml,L2, 
X Cicer., de Ihtib., v. 8, 29. 

S On Pantheism, see partioiilariy the let Vol. of this Series, Leot 5, 4^ 
ptndiXf note 8. 
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and denies or neglects all the rest ; it ends in panthdsm, that is, 
in atheism. 

We shall see an entirely different assemblage of ideas go forth 
from a contrary point of departure. Almost contemporaneous 
with Thales and Anaximander, Pyth^oras,* instead of stopping 
at phenomena in themselves, considers only their relation : this 
relation is abstract ; this relation is perceptible only by thought ; 
thence a tendency contrary to the Ionian tendency, thence an 
entirely different school. The eminent character of the Italic 
school is that of being mathematic and astronomic, and at the 
same time idealistic ; for mathematics are founded upon abstrac- 
tion, and there is an intimate alliance between mathematics and 
idealism. Also the list of the Pyth^oreans is precisely that of 
the great mathematicians and great astronomers in Greece : first 
Archytas and Philolaiis, later Hipparchus and Ptolemseus. The 
Pythagorean school is so far mathematical, that it has often been 
designated by the name of the Mathematical school. It occupied 
itself particularly with arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and mu- 
sic, all studies which elevate the mind above the sphere of sensi- 
ble objects. Thence the mathematical idealism that penetrates 
all the parts of the Pythagorean system. 

The Ionian physics regarded the relations of phenomena as 
simple modifications of these phenomena ; it founded the abstract 
upon the concrete : on the contrary the Italian physics neglect the 
phenomena themselves for their relations, which they express in a 
numerical relation upon which they found the phenomena them- 
selves, founding thus the concrete upon the abstract. The phe- 
nomena of nature are for them only imitations of numbers.f These 
numbers are active principles, causes. The ten fundamental 
numbers contain the whole system of the world : hence the deca- 
dal astronomic system ; and as the number ten has its root in 
unity, these ten great bodies turn around a centre which repre- 



* Bom at Samos, bat established at Crotona, in Italy. 

t Ulfufciv thai ri 9vra rmv ifiBitA^, Aristot, Metaphys., 1. iv. and v. 
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sents unily. The centre of the system of the world, according 
to appearance, the senses and the school of Ionia, is the earth ; 
the centre of the system of the universe, according to reason and 
the Italian school, is the sun. Now, as the sun represents unity, 
and as imity, although the active principle, is immobile, the sun 
is immobile. The laws of the movement of the ten great bodies 
around the sun constitute the music of the spheres ; the entire 
world is a whole, harmoniously arranged, xotf^uog, and it has 
preserved this beautiful name. Behold, then, a system of phys- 
ics entirely mathematical.* Pythagorean psychology has the 
same character. What is the soul, according to the Pyth^ore- 
ans ? A number which moves itself.f But the soul, in so far as 
number, has for its root unity, that is, God : Ood, in so far as 
unity, is perfection ; and imperfection consists in departing from 
unity : perfecting consists then in going without cessation from 
imperfection to the type of perfection, that is, from variety to 
unity. The good is then unity, the bad is diversity ; the return 
to the good, is the return, avo^o^, to unity; and consequently 
the law, the rule of all morality, is the resemblance of man to 
God, ofioXo^ia fTpog rh 6s7oy, that is, the return of the number 
to its root, to unity, and virtue is a harmony.| Hence also the Py- 
thagorean system of politics. It is founded on a relation, that of 
equality ; and justice is a square number, dpi^fto^ Itfaxig i<fo;.§ It 
is, if you please, the glory of this school to have introduced mo- 
rality into politics ; but it is its evil to have wished to reduce pol- 
itics to morality, and, by that, to make of the city a species of 
convent. The reputation of their politics, for here every positive 
monument feiils us, is that of having inclmed strongly towards 
aristocracy. This aristocracy was entirely moral, I believe ; but 



* See for all this the excellent diseertatioii of Boeokh, tU vera enddU Attrth 
nomia Philolaiemj Heidelb., 1810; and his writing entitled Philolaoe, Beriin, 
1819. 

t AristOt, Of the Soul, 1, 2, ipidftiv tl^ai n)v ^vxiiv, kivo9v 6i im9r6v. 

X Ibid., Mor, to Nicom,^ i. 6. Diog., viii. 88. 

i Aristofc., Mor, to Nieom,^ i. 1. 

Vol. I. 18 
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it was in fact an aristocracy, and so much the huhb dreadful 
as it weighed upon human creatures with all the weight of the 
sacred idea of virtue. 

Behold a constituted idealistic school. But you have not ar- 
rived at the last development of this school ; we arrive at it only 
with the school of Elis. What the atomic school is to the Ionian 
school, the school of Elis is to the Pythagorean school ; it is the 
last consequence of it. Pythagoras had designated the harmony 
which reigns in the world, and manifests in it the unity of its eter- 
nal principle. Xenophanes, struck with this idea of the harmony 
of the world, begins already to make more account of unity than 
of variety as an element of the composition of things, and he 
keeps badly enough the balance between the unity of the Pytha- 
goreans and the variety which Heraclites and the lonians had 
alone considered. Soon Parmenides, who succeeds Xenophanes, 
is so much preoccupied, according to the example of his master, 
with unity, that perhaps without denying variety, he neglects it 
entirely. Zeno goes farther : he does not neglect variety, he de- 
nies it ; consequently he denies movement, consequently the ex- 
istence of the world ;* and then you have opposed to each other 
two schools, both of which, placed upon the exclusive foundation, 
one of the evidence of the senses, the other of rational abstraction, 
recognizing unity alone without variety, or variety without unity, 
end in the negation of matter and of the world, or in that of free 
thought and of God, in an insufficient pantheism or in a chimer- 
ical theism. 

The school of Elis, with its subtile dialectics^ easily coitfounds 
Ionian empiricism, and drives it to contradiction and to absurdity, 
in proving to it that, whether in the exterior world, or in con- 
sciousness, variety is possible and is conceivable only on condition 
of unity. At the same time the good sense of Ionian empiricism 
easily does justice to the Eleatic unity, which, existing alone, with- 



* For tho whole school of EUb, see in the Fragmentt PhSUmphiqum^ PMkh 
aophU aneienn€y the two pieces on Xenophanes and Zeno of EUs. 
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oat aay dualism, and consequently without thought, for all 
thought supposes at least the duality of the subject and of the 
object, excludes all thought, all conception, even of itself, and k 
reduced even to an absolute existence, similar to the n^ation of 
existence. Hence the great discredit of the two schools. Some 
superior minds in the two parties, as Empedocles and Anaxa- 
goras, arnTing in the midst of this struggle, strive in vain to 
terminate it by borrowing something from both systems. The 
Ionian Anaxagoras* adds to the Ionian philosophy the Pytha- 
gorean idea of a spirit independent of the world, which draws 
from its own essence the principle of its spontaneous activity, 
fiwg aufoxpart}^, and which, in its relation with the world, 
IB there the first cause of movement, dp-xii r^^ xiv^^fscj^.f 
£mpedocles,| on the contrary, a disciple of the Pythagorean 
school, adds to it some Ionian elements, and the taste for physi* 
cal researches. He preserves the two worlds of Parmenides, the 
intelligible world and the sensible world.§ In the theory of the 
soul he approaches the lonians; with him the soul is a com- 
pound of elements,] whilst in the Pythagorean school it was a 
number. In short, like Heraclitus, he considers fire as the prin- 
ciple agent of nature.^ 

But instead of trying these laborious combinations, it was more 
natural to conclude from this strife, which lasted nearly a cen- 
tury, that there is nothing certain in either system, and that in 
general there can be nothing certain in them. If sensibility la 
the measure of all things, as is said in the Ionian school, it 



* Of Clazomena, master and fHend of Pericles, about 456. 

t Arist., Metaphys., i. 8. Let us cite the beautiful passage of Aristotle on 
Anazagoras : '* When a man said, that there was in nature aa in animals an 
intelligence which is the cause of the arrangement and of the order of the 
universe, that man alone appeared to have preserved his reason in the midst 
of the follies of his predecessors.^' Plato, before Aristotle, said the 
thing of Anaxagoras in the Phfedon. 

X Of Agrigentum, near 460. 

I Fhtgm. JBmped.^ £d.«Am. Peyron, p. S7. 

I Arist., OfOs siuly i. 2. 1 Arist, Metaphys., L 8. 
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follows that nothing is certain, since to the senses every tiuog ib 
variable, every thing is in a flow, in a perpetual metamorphoeiSy 
and that, according to the circumstances or the condition of the 
sensibility, what appeared true yesterday, appears false to-day, 
for the same reason and by the same authority. And if, according 
to the school of Elis, we admit unity alone without any variety, it 
is clear that every thing is in every thing, that every thing is 
alike, and that we may say of the same thing that it is at once 
true and false : and it is the same with good and with evil, and 
with every thing. You see that I allude to the Sophists. A 
frivolous, but universal skepticism was the basis of their teachings, 
and it must be observed that the Sophists came equally from all 
schools. Qorgias was from Leontiiun in Sicily, and a disciple ci 
Empedocles, the Pythagorean ; Prodicus of Ceos and Euthyde- 
mus of Chios had both studied in Greece. Protagoras of Abdera 
was a disciple of Democritus, and Diogoras of Melos was, as is 
said, his freedman. The result of this skeptical movement* was 
to excite a taste for instruction, to awaken a sentiment of criti- 
cism, to guard against the follies of either dogmatism, and to 
render necessary new investigations, better directed and more 
profound. 

But all this is but the infancy of philosophy in Greece ; &ey 
are happy and bold preludes, but they are only preludes. They 
honor Greek genius, but they betray its inexperience. They could 
suffice small colonies ; but when the Asiatic invasion had caused 
the colonies to flow back upon the Greek continent, when the 
Sophists, spreading themselves over all its surface, had carried 
everywhere the knowledge of the Ionian and Italic systems, and 
when in making them known they had attacked and decried 
them, then was formed, foiur centuries before the Christian era, 
in the bosom of Greece properly so called, in Athens, which was 



* For the Sophists, see the dialogues of Plato, Aristotle, Sextus, and the 
learned work of M. Geel, Eittoria Oriiioa Scphiitarum, l^eoL td Bheiu, 
1828. 
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then, as it were, the capital, a new philosophic spirit which, lean- 
ing at first upon anterior systems, soon surpassed them, and 
began a new movement far more firm and regular than the pre- 
ceding, and which is eminently Greek philosophy. 

Greek philosophy was at first a philosophy of nature ; arrived 
at its maturity, it changes character and direction and becomes, — 
it is a progress to which I now call your attention, — a moral, 
social, human philosophy. This does not mean that it has man 
alone for its object ; far from that, it tends, as it always must, to 
the knowledge of the universal system of things, but it tends to 
it in starting from a fixed pomt, the knowledge of human nature. 
It was Socrates who opened this new era, and who represented 
its character in his own person. Socrates, as has been said, made 
philosophy descend from heaven to earth, in the sense that he 
wrested it from the physical and astronomical, the materialistic 
and the idealistic hypotheses of the Italian and Ionian schools, 
and brought it back to the study of human thought, not as the 
limit, but as the starting point of all healthy philosophy. The 
Fvw^i (fsourov, which had been until then only a wise precept, 
became a philosophical method. It is enough for the glory of 
Socrates to have put in the world a method, and to have made 
some happy applications of it to morality and to the theodicea. 

Behold then, in modem terms, psychology laid down as the 
basis of all legitimate metaphysics. It seems, at the first glance, 
that a direction so wise tends to preserve the human mind from 
the illusions of exclusive sjrstems, and that at least it will be 
necessary to wait some time in order to find again idealistic or 
sensualistic follies. No : under the very eyes of Socrates, two 
systems arise, which boast of coming from him, and which in fact 
do come from him, and of which one already falls into an ultra 
rigorousness and the other into an excessive looseness. I speak 
of the moral philosophy of Andsthenes or of Cynicism, and of 
that of Aristippus* or of Cyrenaism. In short, as if in deriskn 

• Both flourished about 880. 
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of Socratic wisdom, Euclid* of Megara borrows from thie dii 
tics of Socrates, mingled with the Eleatic traditions, the foimda> 
tions of an Eristic school, which soon degenerates into a school of 
skepticism. 

But let us leave here this insignificant commencement of &e 
Socratic philosophy. It is in Plato and in Aristotle that 
its great and true development must be sought What char- 
acter has it taken in the hands of these two great men ? In 
what results have the wisely directed researches of the two 
finest geniuses of the greatest century of Greek philosophy 
ended? 

I begin by protesting against the character, exclusive in a con- 
trary sense, which the friends and enemies of Plato and Aristotle 
have imputed to their philosophy in order to elevate it, or to 
abase it These two excellent geniuses knew how to raise the 
two great S3rstems of dogmatic philosophy to their highest 
power, and at the same time to keep them within the limits of 
sobriety and Socratic temperance. Neither Plato nor Aristotle 
foil into the extravagances of idealism and sensualism; but it 
must be allowed that they might conduct thither those who 
should follow upon thdr steps with a judgment less correct and 
less sure. 

Platof is the pupil of Socrates; he is penetnted with bis 
method; he hegioB by psychology. In applying reflection to 
consciousness, he encoimters in it very different phenomena, some 
of which are there only on condition of certain others, which are 
as it were the inmiutable bases of all knowledge ; namely, those 
notions of unity, of substance, etc., which I have already so often 
enumerated to you, and which have for their character necessity 
and generality. Plato does not deny the particular, fickle, and 
changeable notions which enter into human knowledge, and a&nre 
it as accidental material, but he distingrdshes from them the 
general notions without which there is no knowledge ; he ab- 
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stniets them from others, and attaches himself to them as to the 
true object of the meditations of the philosopher. Moreover, all 
sotnid dialectics are fomided upon definition. Now, the definitioD 
of the most particular object can be given only on one condition, 
the supposition of a general idea, to which you refer the object 
to be defined, and which gives to it its generic name. Thus you 
think only by the aid of general notions ; you define only by the 
aid of general notions : general notions are the elements of your 
judgments and your definitions. But these notions are not ex* 
plicable by particular notions, since these would be inconceivable 
without those. They come not then from the senses, which are 
the source of the particular and of the variable ; they belong to 
the mind itself, to the reason, of which they are the proper ob- 
jects. But, while the reason conceives them, it acknowledges 
that it does not constitute them ; it acknowledges, for example, 
that it does not constitute the good and the beautiful, of which 
it has the notion, sUos, It cannot even change the notion which 
it has of it ; it can analyze it, but can neither destroy nor pro- 
duce it. Behold then the general notions which, on one hand, are 
in the human reason as its objects, and which, on the other, con- 
sidered in themselves, are essentially independent of the reason 
even which conceives them. Taken under the point of view of 
their independence, general notions, sUyi, are called sUvi aurd xaA* 
aura,* that is, ideas in themselves. And it must not be believed, 
as has been said, that Plato then gives them a substantial exist- 
ence ; when they are not objects of piue conception for human 
reason, they are attributes to divine reason : it is there that they 
substantiallyf exist. What the human reason is relatively to the 
divine reason, which is its principle, the sUn, pure conceptions of 



* See, in the Ihi{^merUt Philotopkiqust, Philosophy aneienne^ a note on the 
knguage of the theory of ideas, p. 144. 

t Everywhere we have repelled the absurd opinion that Plato considered 
ideas as beings subsisting of themselves ; see 1st Series, Vol. 2, Lectures 7 
and 8, Dieu pzindpe des v^rit^s n^cessaires, p. 85, and VoL i, Lecture 81, 
^461. 
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the human reason, are to the eUri aura, xaA* a^ra, fixed attributes 
of the divine reason. As our reason is only a reflection oi the 
divine reason, so our general notions are only reflections of Idecu 
taken in themselves ; these are types of all things, frapaSsiyy.wra, 
eternal types like the God whom they manifest. But in appear- 
ing, whether in the reason of man as general notions, or in nature 
as laws or general forms, by their inevitable mingling with things 
or particular notions, they are no longer aught than copies of 
themselves, o^LoiuniMra, It is from these copies that it is neces- 
sary to set out in order to elevate ourselves to their supreme 
models, and to their substance, God. It is that which Plato un- 
ceasingly recommends. There is something divine in the world 
and in the soul, to wit, the general element of all things, ro 
xadoXou, TO 6v mingled with the infinite variety of particular and 
sensible phenomena ra ^oXXa, to a«'sipov. Instead of losing 
ourselves in the study of this insignificant diversity, it is necessary 
to search out its general laws, and from these laws to ascend to the 
eternal legislator. Instead of stopping at the relations of general 
ideas with the sensible notions which are mingled with them, we 
should set out from these general ideas to elevate ourselves to 
their incorruptible models. Now we can do this only by separat- 
ing general ideas from the sensible and the variable, and by 
fiastening ourselves upon them as to that which veritably exists, 
ro ovTug ov, whilst the particular is only a phenomenon, a mere 
appearance, juif) ov. Abstraction is, therefore, the process, the in- 
strument of all good philosophy : this is also the process which 
characterizes the genius of Plato. Hence all that is true and 
sublime, and I was going to say also all that is somewhat chi- 
merical in the Platonic philosophy ; hence his eesthetics, hence 
his morality, hence his politics, and at first his decided taste for 
mathematics. 

Plato, it is said, wrote on the door of his school : Let no one 
enter here who is not a geometrician. You conceive, in fact, 
that the mathematical habit of considering in quantities and 
dimensions only their essential properties, was a happy prepara* 
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tioQ to Platonic abstraction. He himself was an eminent geome- 
trician,* an excellent astronomer.f Near the end of his life he 
adopted the Pyth^orean system, which makes the earth revolvv 
around the sun, and places the sun immovable in the centre ci 
the universe. His constant object is to relate the particular to 
the general, the apparent to the real, the sensible, changeable, 
and movable world to that of ideas, where eternal truth is found. 
Thus in Esthetics, in a beautiful object, he separates strictly the 
material of beauty which is apparent, visible, tangible, in fine 
sensible, from beauty itself, which does not fall under our senses,^ 
which is not an image, but an idea ; and it b to this ideal beauty, 
ouro ro xaXov, that he relates love, true love, that of the soul, 
abandoning the matter itself of beauty, its external phenomenon, 
its visible object, to the corresponding phenomenon of sensible 
love. Such is the theory of ideal beauty and of Platonic love. 
In morals, the law of action is the conformity of action with reason, 
provided with the idea of good.§ But this idea of good, to which 
our acts should be related, is itself related to absdute good, to 
God. The God of Plato is not an idea ; he is a real) being, en- 
dowed with intelligence, with movement, and with life.^ He la 
beauty without mixture ;** he went out from himself to produce 
man and the world only by the effusion of his goodncss.ff Ac- 
cordingly, at the summit of Platonic morality, this first maxim 
which is given by the analysis of consciousness : The law of all 



* He is the author of GeomHricai AnaHyns^ and to him or to his immedlatt 
disdples most be referred Conie Sections and Geometrioal Lod. Bee Monto- 
da, Histoire des Mathematiqaes, Vol. 1, p. 164. 

t Delambre, Histoire de l^Astronomie andenne, Vol. 1, p. 17, '* Plato de- 
serves to be considered one of the first promoters of true astronomioal Ml- 
ence." 

X See Hippuuy Phadnu^ the JBanquet. 

$ JUpuiUc. 

I On the nature of the God of Plato, see let Series, Vol. 2, Leotoxw 9 nd 
10, dv Mytiioumey p. 110. 

t TksSopMU, 

** ThsBanqueL 

ft 7%mmu$ and the notes of our translation, Vol. IS, p. 841. 
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action is the relation of this action to reason, is succeeded hj 
very differentlj general maxim : The moral law is the relation of 
man to God ; virtue is the effort of humanity to attain to resem- 
blance with its author, i|xoiw<ri^ 6b(^* As the aesthetics of 
Plato are entirely metaphysical and his morality entirely religious, 
so his politics are entbcly moral. He scolds Themistocles and 
Pericles for being occupied with the exterior prosperity of the 
State, instead of thinking, above all things, of its moral strength, 
and the virtue of the citizens.f 

Finally, if you consider in Plato his historical views, you will 
find that he is full of veneration for the past In politics, although 
liberal and the declared enemy of despotism and of tyranny, he 
b more inclined towards Sparta than towards Athens, and he has 
before him the legislation of Minos and Lycurgus, and if he imi- 
tates| that of Solon, it is to render it more severe. In philosophy 
he is without pity towards Democritus and Protagoras ;§ he com- 
bats, it is true, the school of Elis and its immovable unity, but 
he professes for the Pyth^orean school the highest admiration ; 
and, more than once, he complacently reproduces its principles 
and even its language. His system of the world is entirely Py- 
thagorean. His theory of ideas is almost the theory of numbers 
of Pythagoras : doubtless it surpasses it infinitely ; for if niun- 
bers are more intellectual than elements, ideas are still more so 
than numbers; they substitute in the mind of mah logic for 
arithmetic, and in God spiritual and moral attributes for geomet- 
rical powers.) It surpasses the theory of Pyth^oras, I say, but 
it proceeds from it ; it is a considerable progress, but it ts a mani- 
fest imitation. Independent as a pupil of Socrates, you will 

* T^easUiw and TUnmut. 

t Gorgiat. 

X The Law9^ aigument and notes. 

% Protagoraa, TheaUtwi, etc. 

I See in the FroffmentSy FhilMophie anetenne^ the AntieedmUt du PUdn, 
p. 160 ; and in general, for the relation and differences of Plato and Pythag- 
oras, besides this piece, that entitled : Emmm iPvn Pattagt Pyihafforkiai 
duMinon, 
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always see Plato making free use of religious traditions, but jaa 
will always see him placmg carefully his philosophy in relation 
with these traditions.* As to the form of his works, doubtless it 
is not the poesy of the Pythagoreans and of the Elians ; he writes 
in prose, but he writes dialogues, and his prose is imbued with a 
poetic spirit The style of Plato is very simple ; but in this sim- 
plicity the suUime, tempered by grace, prevails. .In recapitula- 
tion, the constant process of Plato is abstraction, and abstraction 
gives him an ideal tendency. Ideal is a word which Plato gave 
the world ; and the name has remained attached to his manner 
as well as to his system. This system is an avowed idealism. 
The glory of Plato, I repeat it, is to have elevated it so high, and 
to have held it some time on the point whence all idealism falls 
into extravagance. 

An equal glory of another kind is not wanting to Anstotle. 
Plato makes use of psychological and logical analysis in order to 
draw from the depths of human knowledge an element which 
does not proceed from the senses. This element being found, he 
makes use of it as a starting point and a resting place in order to 
pass beyond the visible world : general ideas in the mind, rcl sl&n, 
conduct him to absolute ideas, ra. slSvi avrd. xa6* aura., and 
these to God, their proper subject On the contrary, Aristotle, 
acknowledging with Plato that there are in the mind ideas which 
cannot be explained by sensible experience, instead of setting out 
from these ideas to elevate himself to their invisible source, seeks 
to follow them into reality* The one seems to aspire to go out 
from the world, the other to«plunge into it ; Aristotle recognizes 
the world as the work of a God, but he shuts himself up in it, 
and studies it under all its forms and in all its g^reat phenomena ; 
he studies nature as humanity, the mind as matter, the arts as 
sciences. Thence follow metaphysics and natural history, logic 
and physics, poetry, rhetoric, and grammar, with morality and 



• 8e« Pkmiom tad the Migfuineiity OcrffuUf and the eigomeiit towards tb* 
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politics. Plato is the genius of abstraction, Aristotle that of 
classification. The first has more elevation, the second more ex- 
tent. 

It is not so true as some persons are pleased to say, that Aris- 
totle draws all human knowledge from a single source, sensible 
experience.* Aristotle carefully distinguishes three classes of 
truths : 1st, The truths that are obtained by demonstration, de- 
duced truths ; 2d, General truths which are the bases of all 
demonstmtion, and which come from reason itself ; 3d, Particu- 
lar truths which come from sensible experience. Like Plato, he 
sets out with the distinction of the particular and the universal. 
" Sensible experience," he says, " gives what is here, there, now, 
in such or such a manner ; but it is impossible for it to give 
what is everywhere and at all times, "f " First truths, principles^ 
are not proved ; they compel, at once, our assent, our faith ; it is 
not necessary to seek out their foundations, they repose upon 
themselves."J 

Plato was especially occupied with dialectics. He excels in 
argumente against every particular view ; his great object is to 
show the inconsistency of particular notions, and to lead to ideas 
as the basis of all certainty and all science : Plato is essentially 
refutative. Aristotle is less a dialectician than a logician. He 
does not refute, he demonstrates ; or at least with him, refutation 
plays only a secondary part in demonstration, whilst with Plato, 
refutation is entirely demonstration. Accordingly the one proceeds 



* I shoald now hesitate less to yield to the common opinion, and impnte to 
Aristotle an empiricism more or less consistent. He himself, at the end of 
the Latt Analytics^ Book ii. Chap, xix., declares that the most genertJ notions 
oome fW>m the comparison of particular notions, and these from sensation. 
See also Treatise on the Souly iii. 8, in which Aristotle snstfuns that there is no 
thought without an image. 

t Last AtuUl/t., L 81. AMdvareai avayKatov T6Si rt itai r6it Kal v9v' riU 
Ka$6Xov Kol ixl irifftv iiivarov alcBdvtoBai' oh ytkp r66s o^t vtv, oh y^f itl fw 
Ka$6\ov' rd ydp itl Kal ravraxSBsv — KuOdXov ^a/tiv Hvat. 

X Topics, i. 1. ^Etrrl ydp i\i,eii ^h Kal vp&ra, ftfi it' iripuv, iWi St* /cvrAf 
tx/nrra t^» vlmv' oh 6ti yap iv raU irtvniitoviKttU ipX^U hi^rnMai H k^ H^ 
iXX* iuA&rriv rHv dpx*^' «*»^»' ««^' iavrifv iJvat mvr^v. 
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by dialogue, so well adapted to refutation, and conceals his dog* 
matic aim ; the other commences by establishing it, and marches 
openly to it, by regular dissertation and by the great road of 
demonstration. Plato makes more use of induction ; Aristotle of 
deduction : he has accordingly perfected its instrument, in first 
giving the laws of the regular syllogism. 

I add that Aristotle acknowledges a first cause in the uniyerse, 
a cause which commences movement without falling into it ;* and 
this is not a physical cause, it is an intelligence,! an intelligence 
which recognizes itself.| The God of AristoUe is all-sufficient in 
himself ;§ he is different from the world in that he does not 
recognize it, which is the extreme opposed to that of pantheism, 
and which is neither less absurd nor less dangerous.) 

I will not, however, affirm that Aristotle always held the bal- 
ance so firm, between idealism and sensualism, that he has never 
inclined to one side more than to the other. A sensualistic ten- 
dency is often evident in him. 

Observe that Aristotle is much less great as a mathematician 
and astronomer than as a natural philosopher, and above all as a 
naturalist. I need not remind you of the History of AmmalSf 
which is even now the admiration of modem science. Contrary 
to the Pythagorean and Platonic schools, and conformably to the 



* Phys., viii. 5. Tl xpHrov kh^v ixtviirov. See also Metaphysics, Book zil. 
Chap. vii. 

f Ibid., ii. 5. 'Aviycv 9f6rtpw N«9y afnov Koi ^^iv imi tmi. ikXmv avXXd* 

X Metaphysics, Book xii. Chap. ix. p. 214, of oar translation : " Ood thinks 
himself, if he is what is most powerful, and his thought is the thought of 

I Politf vii. 1. *Ev&/^wv hr\ Koi naKdptot Si* o^Sh i^ rfiir /{wrcficAy iy9Av, 
iXXi ^1* ahriv ahrSi. 

I Aristotle, in the Metaphysics, Book xii. Chap, iz., declares that the first in- 
telligence does not think, that is, recognizes only itself, and nothing else, and 
that to know any thing else would degrade it. ** There are things,^^ he saya, 
" which it is better not to see than to see ... . It is evident that the fint 
faitelligence thinks of what is most ezoeUent and most divine, and that it 
dbiaigtiB not objects, and change for it wonld be decay; it would be fSUUog 
into movement.** 
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Ionian school, he made the sun reyolve around the earth.* Ao* 
cording to him movement is eternal as well as the world.f 

In regard to the soul, he acknowledges with Plato that it is 
distinct from the hody, hut he declares at the same time that it 
is inseparable from it ; it is only the primitive form d an animate 
body ;| and in asserting the immortality of the intellectual prin- 
ciple, he only grants it immortality without memory .§ 

His aesthetics are half empiiic ; in them, art is only the imita- 
tion of nature. Hence the celebrated theory opposed to that of 
the beau-ideal of Platonism.| 

In morals, Aristotle seems to draw the will from desire and 
appetite.^ He does not take so bold a position as Plato against 
the passions ; he wishes only to regulate them ; but how does he 
regulate them ? What is virtue according to him ? Equilibrium 
among the passions,** the golden mean, the ne quid nimiM, none 
too much, proportion. But observe that if this moral philosophy 
is more active whilst that of Plato is more contemplative, it has 
the inconvenience of being arbitrary ; for who will determine this 
just proportion that must be preserved in passion ? What is the 
rule, the formula that shall prescribe the proper dose in which we 
must muigle wrath and sweetness, vivacity and indolence, in order 
to constitute virtue ? The law of Aristotle b good ; but it sup- 
poses another higher and more fixed. 

On politics, Aristotle wrote two works, one of which is exactly 

* Metaphysics, Book zii. Chap. viii. Montuda, Hist, of Mathenu, Vol. i. 
p. 186. 

i (>fthe Heaven, i. 12; MHapkynoBy Book xii. Chap. vii. p. 190. **It is im- 
possible that moTement should bo produced or should perish, for it is eter- 
nal ... ." (Ibid.), p. 198. ^^The world is eternal, whether in its state of 
periodic movement or in any other." P. 196. *^ There exbts a being eter- 
nally moved by a continual movement." 

X Of the Soul, Book iL Chaps, i. and ii. 

S Metaphysics, xii. 8; Of the Soul, iiL 5; Tennemann aflBxms that ha 
denies. 

I See Poetry and Rhetoric. 

^ CftKe Soul, iii. 9 and 10. 

•• Mot. Nic, ii. 6. AM {k i^<«l) r^ hri nfi wdBw m2 vpif^f, h U r^hm 
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&B type of that of MontesquieiL The same man who submitted 
to a strict am^yais the different elements of the organization of 
animals, and those of human thought in all its great applications, 
this same man searched into the elements of all the governments 
known up to his own times, Greek and foreign ; he described the 
forms of all these governments, and without inclining either to one 
or to the other, with the cool deliberation which characterizes 
him, he reduced them to their most general laws. It was a true 
JSsprit det Lais, It has perished;* but fortunately it passed 
in great part into the political work which remains to us of Aris- 
totle. This work is one of the finest monuments of antiquity ; it 
b profoundly historical, and it contains also a political theory 
properly &o called. The maxim of the State is utility, according 
to Aristotle.f Here we are very far from the politics of Plato. 
The masum of utility has its truth, without doubt, but it is not 
the whole truth ; it may lead astray, and it has led Aristotle 
astray. The true maxim of the State is justice, now justice is al- 
ways useful, and the reciprocal is generally true ; but by derang- 
ing the terms, by placing utility for a maxim instead of justice, 
the smallest error in regard to utility, which is so difficult to be cal- 
culated, precipitates us into innumerable injustices. Thus Aris- 
totle encounters on his way the great political question of an- 
tiquity, that of slavery ; and applying badly the maxim of utility, 
he resolves in favor of slavery : there will then be some men des- 
tined to slavery, others to liberty and to tyranny ; some must 
command, others obey, and this for their grreatest advantage : 
Aristotle says so expressly.^ Nay, more, he sometimes goes so 
far as to uphold tyranny, and always when for the general inter- 
est. Doubtless there are cases in which it is necessary to place 
the laws temporarily in the hands of a man of genius ; but ac- 



* Diog., V. 5. See the oollection given by Neunuum, of the fragments which 
snbsist. Ueidelb., 1827. 

t Book i., the first lines. 

X Polit, i. 8, 5, 6. Vial in thh el fih ^vVm 6oS\ot, ol U iXt^etptt . . . ^ 
7fffif/pn Tti fiiv SevXUup, rS ii itvnr^ttv. 
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cording to Aristotle, there are mortals who are kings by natari] 
right* His natural king so strongly resembles Alexander, that 
it is not impossible that the master may have here thought of his 
heroic pupil.f 

Finally, in his historical views, Aristotle never boasts of the 
past. He makes no use of mythological forms, never makes an 
appeal, never a favorable allusion to religions and to mythology.^ 
His independence resembles contempt or absolute indiflerence. 
It must not be forgotten that he almost created didactic prose ; 
for as much as the ideal predominates in the style of Plato, so 
much rigor predominates in that <^ Aristotle. But as Plato 
may, in some places, be reproached a little with poetic luxury, so 
may Aristotle be reproached with extreme dryness.. If one 
abuses abstraction and generalization, the other abuses analysis, 
by that talent of infinite decomposition which, exercising itself at 
the same time on ideas and their signs (for Aristotle saw very 
well their influence),§ ended sometimes in an excessive subtilty and 
methodically reduced every thing to an imperceptible powder, 
whilst Plato, although wandering in the skies, is continually sur- 
rounded by brilliant clouds. 

Such are, summarily but faithfully represented, the two great 
geniuses, or rather the two great systems produced by Greek 
philosophy in its palmiest days, in its days of vigor, maturity, and 
wisdom; and these two systems contain already, as we have 
seen, sensualism and idealism in reasonable limits. The next lec- 
ture will follow them in their development. 



♦ Polit, iii. 8. 

t I refer for a better judgmont upon the politics of Aristotle to the arga- 
mcnt of the Lawsy Vol. 7 of onr translation of Platon. 
X Simplic ad Aristot. Categor., Cap. !. p. 2. Ob fiiv ohSi ^iiOok, oMi ov/tCo- 

I Bee his treatise oi» Lar^agt, wtfi *Epn^vsimu 
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LECTURE VIII. 

GBEEK PHILOSOPHY. ITS DEVELOPMENTS, AND ITS END. 

The Platonic school and the peripatetic school incline more and more to 
idealism and sensualism. — Epicureanism and stoicism much more still. — 
Struggle between the two systems. Skepticism. — First school of skepti- 
dsm the product of idealism : new Academy. — Second school of skepti- 
cbm the product of sensualism : .£nesidemus and Seztus. — Return of the 
want of knowing and believing : Mysticism. — School of Alexandria. Its 
Theodicea. Its psychology. — Ecstasy. — ^Theurgy. — End of Greek philoso- 
phy. 

You have seen Plato and Aristotle, almost at their departure 
from the hands of Socrates, and while yet penetrated with his 
philosophy, divide the Greek philosophy into two great systems 
which, although kept within proper Umits hy the genius and 
good sense of these two great men, nevertheless incline towards 
idealism and towards sensualism, and are related the one rather 
to the Ionian, and the other rather to the Pythagorean schooL 
An analysb, rapid without douht, hut exact, must have convinced 
you of it ; hut if this analysis is not sufficient for you, you may 
consult a dialectician more sure than myself, time, history, which 
can, from the principles confided to it, infallibly draw the conse- 
quences that they conceal, and which illumines these principles 
by the light of their consequences. I have told you that the 
system of Aristotle was rather related to Ionian sensualism, and 
the system of Plato to Pythagorean idealism. Let us interrogate 
fisuits and history. What has the Platonic school done with the 
principles of Plato ? What has the peripatetic school done with 
the principles of Aristotle ? 

After the death of Plato, five men* sustiun, in the Academy^ 
the Platonic philosophy, with talent and with fidelity. It is im- 



* Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemon, Crates, and Grantor. 
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portant here to establish this fidelity.* Well ! what character 
has Platonism taken in the hands of these disciples so Duthful to 
their master, and especially in the hands of the most illustrious dis- 
ciple, Xenocrates ? I read in Aristotlef that Xenocrates defines 
the soul as number which moves itself. This is a Pythagorean 
maxim. It may be seen by a passage from Stobseus^ that Xenoc- 
rates brought back in philosophy the language <^ the astronom- 
ical theology of the Pythagoreans. It appears that he had also 
singularly exaggerated the Platonic psychology ; for Cicero de- 
clares that Xenocrates separated the soul from the body in such 
a manner that it was difficult to say what he had done with it.§ 
Finally, in morals, this same Cicero informs || us that Xenocrates 
exaggerated virtue and underrated every thing else. You see, 
then, the Academy became almost openly idealistic and Pythago- 
rean. Let us see what, on his side, became of the school of 
Aristotle. 

At the first glance which I cast upon the list of the Platonists 
and of the peripatetics,^ I am struck at finding, above all, moral- 
ists among the Platonists, and natural philosophers among the 

* Cicero, Queest. Academ., i. 9. *' Speu»ippas et Xenocrates, qoi primi 
Platoniit rationem aoctoritatemqne snsceperunt, et post hos Polemon et Cra- 
tes onaqae Crantor in Academia congregati diligenter ea qusB a saperioribos 
acceperant, tucbantur.'' 

t ArUt., Of the Soul, i. 2 : Hcvorptfnyr rif( ^pvX>H ^hv oMav ipiBuhv ahHv hf^ 
imwToB Ktvoiiitvoif iwoffi^dfttvos. Ciocro says almost the same thing, Tasc, i. 10. 

X Stobfieu», Eclog. Phys., p. 62 : ZtvoKpdriK... r^v iiovd6a Koi ri^v iwd6a Bcoif^ 
rj^ir flit, uf a^^cva warpdi lx^^'<*^ ^<^l<^} f^ oipaiy PafftXt^wrav, l|vnvii r^oeayopt- 
4u Kal Zitva xai wtfttrrbv gal voDy, Serii ioriv ahrii wpSrof 0t6s, t^p M i#c 9^Xtt«v. 
fiifrf>d( 8i^v SlKtiP rHi ixd riv ehfavhv Xi)(<w( ^yov/i^vqir, fiTif ierlv ohrd t/'Ox^ ^^ 
wavTii... 6iiov a tJvai Ka\ t6v oipai4v xal rovs ieripag vwptHttf iXvpwlovf 9codc koI 
iripovf hxofftX^vovt ialitovas ^»pdmt. 

i Cicero, Academ., i. 11. " Expertem. .. corporis animam.*'— Aoadem., 
ii. 89. " Mentem quoquo sine alio corpore, quod intelligi quale sit viz po- 
test." 

J TuRc, v. 18. " Exaggerabat virtutem, extenuabat ofotera et abjiciebat." 

1 Tliat of the PlatoniBts has already been seen ; the following is that of the 
peripatetics : Thcophrastus, Eudemus, Dicsparchus, Aristoxenus, Heracli- 
dus, Strato, Demetrius Phalerius, Lycon, Hicronymus, Ariato, Critolausi 
Diodorua Tyros. 
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peripatetics. Thus Theophrastus has left a name in natural hia- 
tory, and Strata of Lampsacus was called the Natural PkUotO' 
pher. Let us see, then, what these natural philosophers have made 
of peripateticism. Theophrastus, according to Cicero,* attrib- 
utes the character of divinity, sometimes to intelligence, which is 
the pure doctrine of Aristotle, but sometimes also to the heavens, 
and to all the astronomical systems. But, behold something 
more clear. Dicsearchus teachesf that there is no soul, that the 
soul is a word, nomen inane ; that thb power, by which we act 
and feel, is nothing else than life equally diffused throughout all 
bodies ; that, what is called the soul is inseparable from the body, 
that it is only a body, a matter one and simple in its essence, but 
of which, the different elements are arranged and tempered 
among themselves so as to produce life and feeling. Aristoxe- 
nus the musician, also from the school of Aristotle, regards the 
0oul| as a vibration of the body, as the result of different ele- 
ments and movements of the body, and what in music is called 
harmony. That which Dicaearchus and Aristozenus had done 
for the soul, Strato, the natural philosopher, did for God. Ac- 
cording to him what is called God, intelligence and divine power,§ 
is nothing else than the power of nature deprived of aU conscious- 
ness of itself; there is no need of the hypothesb of a God to ex- 



* CTIcero, de Nat. Deor., i. " Modo... menti divinam triboit prinoipAtnm, 
modo c(b1o, tunc autem et signis aideribasque coeleatiboa." 

t Cicero, Tasc, Vol. i. 10. ** Nihil esse omnioo oniinam, et hoc esse nomen 
inano totum, ft'ostraque animalia animantes appellari, neque in bomine in- 
ease animam et animam, nee in bostia, vimqne omnem earn qaa vel agamns 
vel sentiamiis in omnibus corporibas vivis nqnabiliter esse fusam, neqoe 
separabilem a corpore esse, quippe quse nulla sit, neo ait qnidquam nisi eor- 
pas unnm et simplex ita figuratum ut temperatione natoro vigeat et sentiat.** 

X Cicero, Tusc. i. 10. ** Aristozenus musicus idemqne philosophus (ani- 
mam) ipsias corporis intentionem quamdam velut in cantu et fidibus, qn» 
harmonia dicitnr, sic ex corporis totius natura et flgnra varioa motus deri, 
tanquam in cantu sonos dicit... *' 

% CioerOf de Natur. Deor., i. 18. "Strato, is qui physiMis appellator, om- 
nem vim divinam in natura sitam ease oenset, qun oanaas gignendi, angendi 
«t minuendi habeat, sed oareat omni seusa ac flgnra.*' 
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plain the world ;* every thing goes on and is explained by the 
necessary connection of cause and effect, by the poise and coun- 
terpoise of nature. The world is a mere mechanism ;f space is 
only the relation of distance of bodies among themselves ;| time 
the relation of event8.§ In metaphysics every thing is relative,! 
and the true and the false are reduced to mere words. As to mo- 
rality,^ Strato was little occupied with it. Finally, in an unpub- 
lished commentary of Olympiodorus on the Fhaxlon, m the library 
of the king,** I find an argument of this same Olympodorus m 
favor of the immortality of the soul, against Strato the natural 
philosopher. The few moralists which the list of the immediate 
successors of Aristotle embraces are only sensualistic rhetori- 
cians.f f Behold to what the school of Aristotle arrived a cen- 
tury after his death. 

Three centuries before the Christian era, the peripatetic and 
Platonic schools, debased and d^enerated, are replaced by two 
other schools which inherit their importance, which continue 



* Cioero, Academ., iv. 88. *' Lamp»acenn8 Strato negat opera deornm 0e 
ati ad fabricandum mundum ; qnoBcamqae aatem aunt docet omnia ease 
effeota naturw, et qaidquid aut Bit ant fiat natoralibus fieri ant fiiotom ease 
docet pondcribus ot motibas/* 

t Plutar., adcers. Ooht. Strato, the Corypheus of the Lyceam, tQv SkXmv 
wtpiwartrriKtiv co^faitfraros, combats Plato on movement, on intelli|renoe, on 
the Boul, and pretends that the world is a mere mechanism, •(> ^Aov d»ut fn^L 

X StobsPUS, Eclog. Phys., p. 880. T^iroy ii t7vat ri /itrd^v itdeniita r«S wipti' 
Xowrof Kn\ rod ircptcxef(/vov. 

§ Td iv raU wpd^wt wdcov. SimpHc, Physic. Arist., p. 187. 

I Sext. Empir., advers, MiUhem., vii. 13. 

^ Cicer., de Finib., v. 6. ** Perpauca de moribus." It must bo con- 
fessed, nevertheless, that there are in antiqaity two passages which seem in 
opposition to the preceding : one is a passage ft'om Simplioins on the Pkj^ 
ica of Aristotle, p. 2S5 ; the other is a passage from PIntarch (</« SoUrtia 
Animal.)y in which Strato would have maintained that sensibility without 
the mind does not see, does not understand, etc., and that it is the mind 
that perceives, and not the senses. 

♦♦ See Fragmentt phUoeophiqu49y Phihtophie andenne^ p. 615. 

ft Cicer., Ibid. Lycon : " Hujus discipulus, oratione locuples, rebna ipda 
jqunior." — Ariston: ^^Gravitas in eo non fait."— Hieronym. : '*8nmmimi 
bonum vacnitatem doloris... " — Critolaus : *' Summum bonum ponit perfto> 
tionem vita) recte fluentis secundum natunun." 
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them in presenting them under other forms and which carry on 
in an nnder-groimd manner the quarrel of peripateticism and 
Platomsm. I speak now of Epicureanism and Stoicism. But 
here is presented a phenomenon which must he pointed out to 
you : here begins the dismemberment of Greek philosophy. At 
first the Ionic school and the Pythagorean school were particu- 
larly occupied with the exterior world, and philosophy was little 
else than a philosophy of nature. Socrates brings it back to the 
study of human nature ; Aristotle and Plato in remaining faithful 
to the spirit of Socrates, in starting from human nature, arrive at 
a complete system which embraces with human nature, nature 
entire, God and the world. Aristotle and Plato gave to philoso- 
phy all its parts ; they constituted it. But after them, with the 
debates of their schools, the systematic genius, discouraged, 
became enfeebled, quitted the heights, thus to speak, descended 
into the plain, and to the great questions of metaphysics, suc- 
ceeded the interesting, but limited researches of moral philoso- 
phy. The common character of Stoicism and of Epicureanism, is 
to reduce philosophy almost entirely to morahty. Let us follow 
them upon this narrow way ; there, seemingly, it will be more 
easy to discern the principles and the consequences, the true 
character of both systems. Let us begin with Epicureanism. 

Epicureanism proposes to lead man to his true end. Those 
things which may hide from man his true end, are his illusions^ 
his prejudices, his errors, his ignorance. This ignorance is of 
two kinds. It is, first, ignorance of the laws of the exterior 
world wherein man passes his life ; ignorance which nuiy lead to 
absord superstitions, and trouble the soul with the delirium of 
fiJse fears and false hopes ; hence the necessity of physics as a 
means of morality. The other ignorance which may mislead man 
as to his true end, is that of his own nature, of his fJEUsulties, of 
theu* power and of their limits. Before all else, an exact knowl- 
edge of human reason b necessary. Hence these prolegomena 
of Epicurean philosophy, called Canons, that is» collections of 
mles oa human reason and on its employment 
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Here behold the theory of human reason according to £p^ 
curus. Bodies which compose the uniyerse are themselves 
composed of atoms which are in a perpetual emission of some of 
their parts, oUrop^oou. These atoms in contact with the senses, 
produce sensation, ai^^vi<ftg. I give you the Greek words ; for 
the history of philosophic language is not an unimportant part of 
the history of ideas. A sensation may be conceived either as 
regards its object or as regards him who experiences it. As re- 
gards him who experiences it, it is affective, agreeable or disa- 
greeable ; it produces sentiments, primitive passions, rol «ra^. To 
sensation is inseparably attached the knowledge of the object 
which excites it, and it is for this reason that Epicurus marked 
the intimate relation of these two phenomena, by giving them 
two analogous names. He called i*ai(f6Tn(fig, the second phe- 
nomenon joined to the first. It is sensation as regards its object, 
representative sensation, the idea of sensation, the sensible idea of 
the modems. Now, all sensation is always true in so far as sen- 
sation ; it can be neither proved nor contradicted, eiXo^o^ ; it is 
evident of itself, ivap^. It is from sensations, sensible ideas 
that we draw all our general ideas ; and we draw them from 
them because sensations contain their germs, as by anticipatioiL 
Hence the irpoX^si^, the anticipations of Epicurus, in r^^ard to 
which there is still dispute. General ideas, ^6|ai, result from 
them: these general ideas which belong to man himself, and 
which are the work of his reason, are alone subject to error. 
Error is not in the sensation nor in the idea of sensation, but in 
the generalizations which we draw from them. Provided that 
these general ideas are purely collective, and derived from 
ble ideas ; there are no necessary and absolute ideas ; there 
contingent and relative ideas only. Such are the canons cf 
Epicurus, his theory of human reason. 

His physical theory is the atomic. If we set aside differenoes of 
detail, we find that the physical theory of Epicurus is that of Demo- 
eritus renewed in its principles, and necessarily so in its consequepcesL 

If the world is but a compound of atoms which 
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themselves movement and the laws of all possible combinations^ 
the worid is all-sufficient in itself and is explained by itself, there 
is no need of a first mover, nor of a first intelligence ; thus there 
is no need of Providence. Epicurus admits not a God, but gods. 
And what are these gods ? They are not pure spirits ; for there 
is no spirit in the atomic theory : they are not bodies, for where 
are the bodies that we may call gods ? In this embarrassment, 
Epicurus, compelled to acknowledge that the human race believe 
in the existence of gods, addresses himself to an old theory of 
Democritus; he appeals to dreams, to fancies. As in dreams 
there are images that act upon us and determine in us agreeable 
or painful sensations, without proceeding from exterior bodies, 
80 the gods are images similar to those of our dreams, but 
greater,* having the human form ; images which are not pre- 
cisely bodies and yet not deprived of materiality, which are 
whatever you please, but which in short must be admitted since 
the human race believes in gods, and since the universality of the 
religious sentiment is a fact which demands a cause ; and it is 
found, not in a spiritual god which cannot exist, not in corporeal 
gods which no one has seen, but in phantoms which produce 
upon the human soul, such as it is, an impression analogous to 
those which we receive in dreams. Such are the very equivocal 
gods of Epicurus. And you think indeed that the soul, in 
such a system, is but a body, 4 4"^^ (fCiiia i<friv;f this is 
positive. And what is this body? A body necessarily com- 
posed of atoms. And of what atoms ? Of the finest, of the most 
delicate, of round atoms, of fire, of air, of light That was suffi- 
cient for Democritus, but it was not sufficient for Epicurus. And 
here is a progress to which I wish to call your attention. Epi- 
curus in enumerating the atoms with which the soul may be 
explained, finds none but those which I have just named, but he 
confesses that these atoms cannot account far sensation. He 



* UMfiXmw tiiAXmw tal ivetmuouSp^v, Sext. Empir., ad^eis. Math., iz. 96. 
t Blog. L., z. 68. 
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confesses that in order to explain sensation, another element is 
necessary, an element which is not fire, which is not air, which k 
not light, which, too, is not a mere spirit, for a mere spirit is an 
absurdity; which is nevertheless something, a nameless some- 
thing.* Is it that soul which we have found in the Sankhya of 
Kapila, and which Colebrook defined as a kind of compromise 
between a mateiial and an immaterial soul ? Or, is it the un* 
known something of some modem materiaUsto, that unknown 
something, which, frankly proposed and well understood, would 
be sufficient for a discreet spiritualism which does not pretend to 
know the nature of the soul ? I fear that it is nothing else than 
a material element, badly analyzed, and consequently still with- 
out a name in the physiology of Epicurus, as, for example, the 
animal spirits of the seventeenth century or the nervous fluid of 
the eighteenth. In this case, even, it would be a progress in 
ancient physics. From all this, it follows evidently that if the 
soul is material, it is mortal. It is a compound which is db* 
solved at death ; the atoms are separated, and all is ended. 

Let us see to what morality such a doctrine and such physics 
will lead. Let us take, at their starting-point, sensations in so 
far as agreeable or disagreeable, rot iraj6r\. If there are no other 
primitive moral phenomena than those, what rule shall be 
applied to agreeable or disagreeable sentiments, except the pur- 
suit of one and the shunning of the other, a!ip8(fig, ^(lyn ? And 
at what shall we arrive by avoiding painful sensations and pur- 
suing agreeable sensations ? At pleasure, I^^ovtj. But pleasures 
differ very much from each other ; there are pleasures of the 
body and pleasures of the mind; pleasure in so far as it is 
pleasure is equal to itself ; there is no pleasure which has, m 
itself, more value than another ; but if all are equal in dignity, 
agia, they are not equal in intensity, they are not equal in dura- 
tion, they are not equal as to their consequences. And these 



* Stob. Ed. Phys., i. 789. T6ht AKaropdfiaarov rj^y h ^/uv ifiWHlh 
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characters are far from always accompanying each 
other. This is the first distinction, which led Epicurus to a more 
general distinction, and in which the originality of his philosophy 
resides. 

The most lively pleasure is that which supposes the greatest 
development of physical or moral activity ; this is what Epicurus 
calls ^Sovri iv xivri^st, the pleasure of movement. Now the 
conditicm of this pleasure is that of being a mixture of pleasure 
and of pain. It is the happiness of passion, the enjoyment of 
which is uneasy and its fruits often bitter. Aristippus did not go 
farther than this happiness; but Epicurus saw that it was a 
secondary and accessory happiness which must be seized when 
encountered in the way, but always made subordinate to true 
happiness, which consists in the repose of the soul, i^SovYi xara- 
tfTrnuvnxri. Is there, in short, any possible happiness where this 
does not exist ? When the soul is not in peace there is no hap- 
piness, pleasure alone exists. Eschew not pleasure, ^v xivi^sif 
but take it on condition of not endangering the peace of the 
soul, xaratfTTiiMLTixri. To the allurements of pleasures, we must 
then oppose reason, which calculates not only their intensity, 
but their duration, their consequences. The application of rea- 
son to the passions is morality. Hence virtue, and supreme vir- 
iae, wisdom, (ppovri^tg. Without virtue, without wisdom, we 
have disquiet pleasures, fruitful in sad consequences ; with wis- 
dom, with virtue, we have fewer disquiet pleasures, but repose 
and happiness of soul. Epicuiiis never thought of dispensing 
with virtue, and in this I defend him and distinguish him from 
Aristippus ; but neither did he ever think of giving to virtue an 
excellence which belongs to it ; he made of it only a means of 
happiness. 

You cannot dispense with virtue without incurring the contra- 
dictions and miseries of pleasure; the care of your person^d 
utility imposes virtue upon you. Social morality, like private 
morality, is founded only on utility.* Society is a contract. It 

* Diog. L., X. 160. .^ 

Vol. 1. 19 
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is sustained only because the two contracting parties observe 
the contract. And why do they observe it? Because they 
have an interest in observing it. Would you object to £picunis» 
that in many cases, one of the contracting parties, has an interest 
in not obsei-ving the contract ? He would reply that if one of 
the contracting parties considers merely the pleasure of the mo- 
ment, the immediate advantage, he will violate the contract ; but 
if he considers the future, he will see that in many more cases he 
should observe than violate the contract, and hence makes a 
momentary sacrifice for the sake of his interest, so that personal 
interest would still teach virtue. This is well answered, but yet 
not well enough. Truly if we admit a future and ulterior chance ; 
but what if we admit no future and if it be necessary to violate 
the contract or perish ? Place whom you will between a duty 
and death ;* what is then the future ? what are the reserved 
chances ? what is the basis of the calculation of personal interest? 
There is no other life, and death is present ; no future of any 
kind, neither in this world, nor in the other ; it would be neces- 
sary either to violate the contract or to be totally destroyed. If 
then for observing or violating the contract you have no other 
rule than your utility, either in the present or in the future, it is 
clear that then you will legitimately violate the contract. Such 
is natural right, such is the social morality of Epicurus. It not 
only overthrows society which it places at the mercy of a bad 
calculation, but it destroys it in still another way. Epicurus de- 
rives less happiness from the disquiet enjoyment of positive pleas- 
ures than from the possession of that almost negative pleasure, 
which is tranquillity of soul. But in entering into practical life, 
in contracting family ties, in becoming a husband and a father, 
man runs many risks, he compromises, singularly, the l}^ovi) 
xoura^rriixa'nxr} ; still more does he compromise it, if he desires 
to be a citizen, a magistrate, a warrior, if he enters into pubUc 



* We have more than once taken this example, among others, Vol. 8, of 
this same Series, Lecture 20. 
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affiurs. Epicurus concludes that we should guard against intro* 
ducing trouble into the soul, by allowing in it a place for domes- 
tie afiections, or for patriotism, which is still more dangerous ; 
and Epicureanism resolves itself into a perfect egotism adorned 
by the beautiful name of impassibility, drapaf ia. Having set 
<mt from sensation, it arrives first at materialism and at athe- 
ism, finally in morality at absolute egotism, both public and pri- 
vate ; an egotism which if it is consistent, and if the soul has 
^ergy, would arrive legitimately, as we have seen, at iniquity 
and crime, but which ordinarily limits itself by mere indifference 
to others, when tempered by that good dose of inconsistency 
which man, thank God, almost always prescribes for philos- 
ophy. 

Epicureanism is the last development of Greek sensualism ; it 
places upon the stage of the general history of philosophy, the 
Indian sensualism of Kapila, and I need not ask you to observe 
how much it surpasses it in extent, in rigor and in clearness. 

Stoicism is precisely the opposite of Epicureanism, with which 
it forms a perfect contrast For Stoicism, as well as for Epicu- 
reanism, morality is philosophy par excellence ;* every thing in 
it is directed towards morality. Like Epiciu-eanism, too, it ad- 
mits physiology and logic as the introduction to morality ; they 
are the physics and canons of Epicureanism ; the names only a 
little changed. 

Every thing commences with the phenomenon of sensation, a7<f- 
^<fif; this produces in the soul an image which corresponds 
with its exterior object and represents it, 9avra<r/xa. By the 
side of sensibility, distinct without being separated from it, is 
thought, the faculty of general ideas, the ipdhg Xoyof, to Xoyi(f- 
rixov, TO ^y^jULovixo'v, right reason, as supreme power and director 
of human nature. Even as in the understanding there are two 
elements, so in the world there are also two elements, a passive 



* The Stoics compare philosophy to a garden: Logic is the indosnrei 
Physiolcgy the ground and the trees, Morality the fruit. Diog. L^ vii. 40^ 
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element, matter, primitive matter, 8Xf} ^pCtni, and an active in- 
telligent element — Qod. The intelligence of God applied to 
matter has placed in it the laws which govern it, the primitive 
reasons of things, X0701 (f^rspfMcnxoi ; and God is the reason 
of the world, rot; iravrof vov X670V ; the laws of the world are 
necessary as eternal reason ; hence the destiny of the Stoics : but 
this destiny is only the application of God to the world ;* it sap> 
poses above it a Providence which it represents. In fact, if in 
the doctrine of Stoicism more than one distinct trace of sensual* 
ism and often of materialismf is found, it is impossible to mistake 
in it, in all epochs, in the hymn to God of Cleanthus, and in 
Epictetus, and in Marcus Aurelius an unequivocal theism, al* 
though sometimes it is produced imdcr the form of Pantheism. If 
God exists, and if he is in the world by the laws which he has 
placed in it, this world, at least in its form and in its ordinance, 
is well made, is beautiful, is inmiortal, is reasonable, and it must 
be conformed to its laws as to those of reason and of God. 

Since reason is the foimdation of humanity, of nature, of God 
himself, it follows that the practical law par excellence, is to live 
conformably to reason. Among authors we often find this for- 
mula : To live conformably to nature. But by this b meant either 
the nature of the world, which is reason, or the nature <^ man, 
which is also reason, so that all comes back to reason, ^jiv S/xci)- 
yjoyouiiivug Xoyu. This is the fundamental axiom of Stoic moral* 
ity. Behold now the series of consequences derived from this 
maxim. If the only rule of actions is that of being conformed to 
reason, all actions, whatever they may be, are divided into two 
classes only : on the one hand those which are conformed to reason, 
on the other those which are not conformed to it, xo^^xovra, «tKpo 
TO xoiArpcov. And again, if reason is the whole man, it is con- 

* *Eori a tlifapftivff T(iv 8Awv alrla sipij/tivfi 9 X^o( kqO* 8v h xScfiot itt^iytnu. 
Dtog. L., vii. 149. 

t 'Oyra itSva rH oiinara xa^ottriv. Plutaroh against the Stoie$y 80. Seneca, 
letter ovL *K^u» oorporiB bonft lant, corpora sant, exgo et que animi anitt ; 
nam et hio corpus eat" 
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fonnity of our actions to reason, which is the only and 
end of all our actions, the only end of man ; that is therefore tlie 
sovereign good for man, for the sovereign good of a bdng is 
what is conformed to the law and to the end of that being, that 
is, to his nature. Thus the sovereign good, fui^ijxovia, is the 
conformity of man's actions to reason ; evil is the non-conformity 
of actions to reason : therein is evil, there is no other. Pain 
and pleasure being neither conformed nor non-conformed to rea- 
son, are neither good nor bad ; there is in them neither good nor 
evil, and the physical consequences of actions are as if they did 
not exist. This must have conducted and has conducted Stoi- 
cism to a jurisprudence entirely opposed to Epicurean jurispru- 
dence. If we must do what is good, that is, what is reasonable, 
without regard to the consequences, it is not for the utility, 
which results from it or which does not result from it, that jus- 
tice should be practised, but for the excellence which is in itself. 
Justice is good, not by the law of men, but by its own nature, 
(pCifst, ou vojULCj. Behold the beautiful part of Stoicism. It re- 
mains for us to follow it from error to error. 

The first aberration. All actions are conformed or not con- 
formed to reason ; all actions that are conformed to reason, have 
the common characteristic of being conformed to reason ; they 
are then equal, one to another in this abstraction of their con- 
formity to reason : hence the equality of all good actions. All 
bad actions have also the common characteristic of being non- 
conformed to reason ; they are then equal to each other in the ab- 
straction of their non-conformity to reason : hence among some 
Stoics this ridiculous paradox, that all bad actions are equal to 
each other ; that thus falsehood and murder are equally bad, 
since they are both bad. 

Another aberration. Reason is the whole of man ; conformity 
to reason is the only rule of action, and the moral character of 
actions b the only measure of good and of evil in general. Now 
the greatest good is the greatest happiness ; then the virtuous 
man is the most happy : and if in happiness is comprehended 
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liberty, beauty, ricbes, etc., it most be confessed tbat be wbo is 
conformed to reason is free, beautiful, ricb, etc. 

Another aberration, which belongs to what is greatest in Stoi- 
cism, What prevents man from conforming always to reason? 
passion. Passion, then, is the enemy which it behoores us to 
combat. Admirable indeed. Hence courage, moral energy, 
magnanimity, constancy ; so well expressed in the Stoic school 
by the manly precept ^Avsyov, StLStine, " Support.* Support 
the sorrows engendered by the bitter struggle between the pas- 
sions ; support all the evils which fortune shall send thee : cal- 
umny, betrayal, poverty, exile, irons, death itself. Such a maxim 
cannot be too much applauded. But it should be followed by 
this : Act, be useful to thy fellow-beings ;* combat, not only 
thy own passbns, but combat also the passions of others, which 
are an obstacle to the establishment of reason in this world, and 
which disturb the moral order of human society. But in this 
struggle, we may fail in more than one way ; and to meet peril, 
is not only to compromise peace of mind, but its interior purity ; 
and to the admirable maxim ^Ayr^oZ, " Support," Stoicism 
adds the maxim ^Airsyov, ''Abstain," excellent again in certain 
limits, deplorable when it is too much extended. Stoicism has 
carried it even to apathy. It is not the struggle against the pas- 
sions, it is their entire destruction which it recommends ; forget- 
ting that in extinguishing the flame, its source is destroyed, that 
is, the principle of action, the principle of all moral energy, the 
principle which can alone put man in conforaiity with reason and 
in relation with God. Stoic morality, strictly speaking, is at bot- 
tom only a slavish morality, excellent in Epictetus, admirable 
still, but useless to the world in Marcus Aurelius. Stoicism is 
essentially solitary : it is the exclusive care of one's own soul 
without regard to that of others ; and as the only important thing 



♦ On the importance, the grandeur, and the peril of the principle of Char- 
ity, Bee especially l8t Series, and particularly Vol. 2, Leotorea 21 and tt^ 
p. 888. 
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IB purity of soul, when this purity is too much in peril, when one 
despairs of heing victorious in the struggle, it may be terminated 
as Cato terminated it, aoTo^stpia. Thus philosophy is only an 
apprenticeship of death and not of life ; it tends to death by its 
image, apathy and atarazy, d*a6sia xcd wrafo^ia, and is definitely 
resolved into a sublime egotism. You see that it is precisely 
the counterpart of Epicureanism. 

Epicureanism and Stoicism, bom nearly* together, have been 
developed with one another and by one another. Their ardent 
struggle closed only about a century before the Christian era. 
It was in this condition that Greek philosophy passed into Rome, 
where, cultivated without any speculative originality, but carried 
to all its extremes in practice by energetic minds, it produced 
the gross sensualism which dishonored the fall of the Empire, 
with some sallies of far-fetched and sterile virtue. I ask if it 
was possible that the human mind should stop at one or the 
other of these two doctrines; I ask if it was possible that 
skepticism should not have gone forth from the midst of the 
struggle which they produced ? Yes, it did proceed from it, 
and on all sides. It went forth, first from idealism ; thence 
t e new Academy. 
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reaniBin and Stoicisin)^ and finishes also by giving his advice (dog- 
matiGal conclusion of skepticism).* 

But it was reserved for sensualism to produce true skepticism ; 
and it must be remarked, that in general we have seen, thus far, 
skepticism attaching itself directly or indirectly to empiricism. 
A century before the Christian era, from a school of natural 
philosophers and physicians, and empiric physicians, went forth 
a new skepticism with ^nesidemus. Meanwhile dogmatism is 
so rooted in the mmd of man, that JSnesidemus himself, if we 
may beheve his most illustrious disciple,f placed skepticism in 
advance only in a dogmatic intention, as Arcesilaus had done ; 
but it was not idealism which he wished to favor, it was the phys- 
ics of Heraclitus. It cannot be denied that JSnesidemus, what- 
ever may have been the secret and ultimate aim of his skepticism, 
developed it more powerfully than Arcesilaus ; he, truly, consti- 
tuted it ; he made of it a school, which has since had its fixed prin- 
ciples, its method, its history. He composed a commentary, un- 
fortunately lost, on skeptic tradition, and particularly on Pyrrho. 
You properly conclude that in his polemics he mismanaged the 
notion of cause, the perpetual object of the attacks of skepticism 
and the rock upon which it is ordinarily cast.| 

After JSnesidemus, the most distinguished personage of the 
skeptic school was the physician Agrippa ; he reduced the ten 
ordinary arguments of this school to five, which represent all the 



* Stob., Edog., ii. 40. 
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Others. The arguments are these : 1st, Discordance of opmions ; 
2d, The indefinite necessity of every proof heing itself proved ; 
dd, The relative character of all our ideas ; 4th, The hypothetical 
character of all systems ; 6th, The vicious circle to which philo- 
sophical demonstration is almost always condemned. The last 
and most considerable interpreter of the skeptical school is Sex- 
tus, an empiric physician, hence called Sextus Empiricus. It is 
fortunate that the monument which he erected to skepticism has 
escaped the ravages of time. We possess it entire. It embraces 
a system of universal and consistent skepticism. Sextus combats 
sensualism as well as idealism, and by their opposition destroys 
one by the other. The fundamental process of skepticism, ac- 
cording to him, consists in setting sensible ideas and conceptions 
of the mind at variance, in order, thereby, to arrive at an abso- 
lute suspension of all judgment. And that is only the theoreti- 
cal aim of skepticism : its practical aim is ataraxy, impassibility ; 
and the favorite maxim of Sextus was : Neither this nor that, 
one not more than the other : OuSsv jutaXXov.* 

After so much agitation, skepticism condemned the human 
mind to ataraxy, to absolute suspension of all judgment, to im- 
mobility. I ask if the human mind could be resigned to this ? 
It was proposing non-existence ; for, to the mind, existence is ac- 
tion, judgment, thought, and consequently belief. The need of 
thought and of belief subsisted then in the human mind ; it sim- 
ply demanded a new form. And what form could it assume ? 
It was not sensualism, for stoicism had decried it ; it was not 
practical idealism, stoicism, for Epicureanism had in turn decried 
that, and skepticism had ruined both, and at the same time 
ruined itself. Hence the necessity of an attempt entirely new, 
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for the human mind could trust alone to a means of imderstand- 
mg which skepticism had not yet attacked. It was necessary to 
abandon the search of truth in the more or less learned and in- 
genious combination of sensible data and ideas produced by ab- 
straction. The character of all these processes, until then em- 
ployed, was to lead, by degrees, to truth ; and all having been 
proved powerless, it was necessary to examine whether there was 
not, in the intelligence, a force until then unknown, or too much 
neglected, which, without depending on abstraction, so often dis- 
sipated in reveries, or on empiricism, which holds us within an 
inferior and limited sphere, attains directly to truth, not to rela- 
tive truth, but to absolute truth, and not only to abstract truth, 
bat to the real principle of all truth, to its absolute principle, that 
is, to God. The only means of knowledge, then, left to the hu- 
man mind, was mysticism. Mysticism is the last resource of hu- 
man reason, the direct elevation of the mind to God, not by rea- 
son, nor by the senses, but by an immediate intuition. The his- 
tory of Gieek philosophy should have had, and did have, an 
illustrious final moment, that of religious philosophy. Its first 
epoch under Pythagoras and under the lonians, had been conse- 
crated to natural philosophy; its second, under Aristotle and 
Plato, had been filled by a philosophy which, without forgetting 
the univeree and God, had especially a human and moral charac- 
ter ; the third and last epoch was that of religious philosophy. 
Thus the three great epochs of Greek philosophy run over and 
illumine the three great objects of science : nature, man, God. 

The reason of the religious character of the third and last 
epoch of Greek philosophy was in the interior movement, in the 
necessary progress of this philosophy. To this fundamental 
cause were joined exterior causes, to which I will but briefly call 
your attention. Bear this in mind ; we are in the second century 
of the Christian era: and where, at that time, was the world? 
where was society? where was literature? where was art? 
where was all ancient civilization ? Greek liberty was hopelessly 
at on end ; the Roman power almost accomplished, was already 
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iring itself, nnd, learing the mind wilhont any great practi- 
it. delivL'red it up to the mercy of all the caprices of an 
!m. Hence, in a greuX meaaiire, the baseness of E|hcu- 
in a few solilaiy instances the Gublime folly of sttHcism; 
<, the absence of nil true grandeur ajid of all ^^implicity ; 
[where the want of new emotions, everywhere infinite refine- 
lUyh was the world in the second century of the Chris- 
There was no longer any tiling great to do, and the 
jisylum for the soul was the invisible world ; it was veiy 
J then to nbnndon the earth for heaven, and such socie^ 
nion of God. 
I all sides sects and achoois began to appear whose ruling 
s religious, and whose processes were no longer ab- 
- analysis, but inspiration, enthusiasm, illumbation. 
t the cabal of the Jews* and gnosticism.t But I hasten 
lich a syslL-m which represents the regular and scientific 
n of this epoch, 1 mean the school of AJeiandria. 

lienor circuroslancisi which introduced mysticism 
■hilosopliy, the lirst douhileas was the contact of Greece 
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noble attempt at reconciliation to degenerate into a deplorable 
eonfusion. Truly they may be reproached with this; and 
with more reason a contrary reproach may be cast upon them. 
Placed between Africa, Asia, and Europe, Alexandria wished 
to unite the Oriental and the Greek spirit ; but in this fusion 
it was the Oriental spirit that prevailed. It wished to unite 
religion and philosophy, but it was religion that ruled. It 
wished to unite all the parts of Greek philosophy, but it was 
Plato that ruled, often indeed Pythagoras. Of the three systems 
into which we have seen the Greek philosophy resolve itself, sen- 
sualism, idealism, skepticism, the school of Alexandria will not 
certainly be accused of having taken too great a part in skepti- 
cism. But where there is not a certain portion of skepticism, 
there is no true eclecticism, and hence an immoderate dogma- 
tism can alone result. Sensualism and idealism remained. Will 
you accuse the school of Alexandria of having accorded too 
much to sensualism ? it left nothing to it. Idealism then re- 
mained alone. But a school which is condemned to a single 
philosophical element is forced to exaggerate it in order to draw 
from it philosophy entire; and the exclusive idealism of the 
school of Alexandria soon drew it into all the follies of mysticism. 
Mysticism is the true character of the school of Alexandria, it is 
that which gives it an elevated and original rank in the history 
of philosophy. If time does not permit me to develop at much 
length Alexandrian mysticism,* I will at least try to present you, 
with some precision, its essential features, its principles, and some 
of its consequences. 

Since the Alexandrian school is a school of mysticism, that 
which plays the principal part in it is the theodicea. The phi- 
losophy of Alexandria did not make a theodicea for its psychol- 
ogy, but it made its psychology for its theodicea. Its aim was 



* We have already encountered and have tried to make known the Alex- 
ndiiaa Mjriiciain, lat Series VoL 8, Leotnres 9 and 10, du JfyiMime, pp. 
109^118. 
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rious Mm : the heart of its philosophy musl then have beeo 
I in fa^^l a tht^iuea. Lei us e«e what the tbeodiuca of ibe 
1 of Alexandria is. 
•fliinoC be enpecled that the moat penetrating mind can, in 

■pihs of the Altxandriaa Ihcodicea and judge it bi- thorough 
intance. Long study is ni»essary in order to appreoiaM its 
es, and still longer, in order to di^ovcr 'Us rices, for it has 
itnd great ones. This iheodicea is profound, but not 

ontly so. 

t. God, is absolute unity, unity without any miiture, with- 
ay division, fiut absolute unity, in ao far as absolute, is a 
vfhioh can have no alLribules, no qualities, no modifications, 
these would divide iL What! have we returned to the 
f Piirnienidos, to tliu Eleatic unity, lo that abstract unity, 
III iiiiribuces and without qualiti<^^, which becomes indiffer- 
the spiritual substance of the human ^oul and the subject 
the possible modifications of matter, of a clod of earth, as 
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aeeond degree, in the second point of view, the attribute of intel- 
ligence. He possesses still another : he must be conceived aa 
having in himself activity and power, that power, that activity 
which is activity, the creative power. Behold the Alexandrian 
trinity, God in himself, God as intelligence, God as power. 
What is wanting in this theodicea is not easily seen ; neverthe- 
less it contains within it a fundamental error. 

God knows himself only in taking himself as the object of his 
own knowledge ; and intelligence introduces duality into divine 
imity, the necessary condition of thought, the essential character 
of consciousness. Either it is necessary to be resigned to a God 
without consciousness, or consent to duality in primitive unity. 
Still farther: God is not an abstract power, but an effective 
power, he acts, he produces, and he produces without end; 
power, then, introduces into him who possesses it and exercises 
it an indefinite multiplicity. But the god of Alexandria had 
been set forth, at first, as absolute unity. When, then, the phi- 
losophy of Alexandria, sagely adds to him intelligence and power, 
it adds duality and multiplicity to unity. Now, the school of 
Alexandria pretends that multiplicity, diversity, and duality 
which begins diversity, is inferior to absolute unity ; whence it 
follows, that God, as absolute unity, is superior to God as intel- 
ligence and power ; whence it follows in general that power and 
action, intelligence and thought, are inferior to absolute unity. 
Herein is the principle which in its consequences has destroyed 
the school of Alexandria. No, it is not true that unity is supe- 
rior to duaUty and multiplicity, when multiplicity and duality 
proceed from unity and are attached to it. For what are 
duality and multiplicity produced by unity, except the man- 
ifestation of unity ? A unity not developed in duality and mul- 
tiplicity would be merely an abstract unity. Either a unity is 
merely abstract, and is as if it did not exist ; or it is real and 
living, and carries with it duality and multiphcity. Variety 
proceeds from true unity ; it does not destroy it, it manifests 
it. But in order to arrive at this conception of divine unity. 
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philosophy needed Christianity, seventeen centuries and Leib- 
nitz.* 

The psychology of the Alexandrians is appropriated to their 
metaphysics. The Alexandrians admit different degrees in the 
theory of human knowledge : 1st, knowledge which results from 
sensation ; 2d, knowledge of the operations of the soul ; dd, that 
which b given hy the employment of analysis and synthesis ; 
4th, knowledge of first truths, of principles, knowledge which 
belongs to the intelligence in its highest degree ; 5th, finally an 
operation which in psychology and in the soul is what absolute 
unity, placed above intelligence and power, is in the theodicea and 
in God : to wit, the capacity of the soul to elevate itself above 
action and intelligence. But how is it elevated above intelli- 
gence ? Intelligence reduced to its most simple expression con- 
tains a duality in the soul as in God. How, then, can we set 
out from intelligence, that is, from duality ? It is done by what 
the Alexandrians call simplification, airXcjtf'if, that is, reduction 
of the soul to a mere unity. And what is the operation by 
which we arrive at this simplification, at this reduction of the 
soul to unity ? Ek^stasy. The word comes from the Alexan- 
drians, because the theory was for the first time regularly con- 
stituted and elevated to the authority of a philosophical theory 
in the school of Alexandria. It is among the writers of this 
school that one must and can, for the first time, read a physio- 
logical description of the phenomena of ecstasy.f 



* See Vol. iBt of this Series, IntroducUan to the Hietory of Philoaophy^ Leo- 
tare 5. 

t On the five decrees of knowledge in Alexandrian psycbology, see a deci- 
sive passage from the treatise of Proclus de ProtiderUia et Fato, et eo quod m 
nodiij in our edition, Vol. Ist, pp. 87-42. The following is the description of 
the fifth degree of knowledge in the bad Latin of the Archbishop of Corinth, 
William of Morbck : 

** Quintam otiam post has omnes cognitiones intcUigentiam volo to aodpere, 
qni credidi»ti Aristoteli qaidem usque ad intellectum operationem snrsam 
daoenti, ultra banc autem nihil insinuanti ; assequcntem aatem Platoni et 
ante Platoncm theologis qui consuevernnt nobis laudare cognitionem supra 
inteUeotum, et ^mvlav, ut vere banc divinam divulgant. Ipaom aiont immh 
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Sttch is the psychology of the Alexandrians ; it proceeds from 
their theodicea, and is connected with their ultimate aim, which, 
as I have told you, is a religious aim. Religion is the union of man 
with God ; the union of man with God is made by the greatest 
resemblance of man to God ; now, in the school of Alexandria, 
God being conceived as absolute unity, man can resemble him 
only on condition of making himself absolutely one. Plato had 
profotmdly said that man must resemble God, and that he re- 
sembles him in the utmost degree, by ideas, by thought, and 
by virtuous action, conformed to the idea of good ; for the God 
of Plato is the substance of ideas, Xoyog BeTog. Behold an in- 
telligent God ; Platonic morality also, although too contemplative, 
recommends, notwithstanding, action and science ; but instead of 
the God of Plato, of whom ideas are the attribute, the school of 
Alexandda sets forth a God whose type is absolute unity, hence 
a morality and a religion entirely different, a morality and a re- 
ligion both ascetic. Plato had proposed the resemblance of man 
to God ; this, seemingly, was enough ; the school of Alexandria 
proposes the unification of man with God, evuxfis, that is, the 
suppression of himianity ; for if man, in trying to resemble God, 
raises himself above the ordinary conditions of existence, he can 
unite himself with God only by being absorbed in him, and by 
destroying himself. 

Mysticism having once arrived at this point, it b easy to see 
into what errors it will fall. Doubtless in the first age of the 
school of Alexandria, the learned and religious men which it 



animee Omnia enim simili cognoscuntar, scnsibile sensa, Bcibile sd- 

entia, intelligibile intellecta, unum uniali. Intelligena qaidem ctiam anlma 
et se ipsam cognoscit et quaecamque intelligit. . . . Super intelligons aatem 
et Be ipsam ignorat, quo adjacena rd unum, quietem amat clanaa cognitioni- 
btu, muta facta et Bilens intrin^cco silentio. . . . Fiat ig^tnr unum nt videat 
T^ unum, inagis autem ut non videat. Videos enim, intellectuale videbit et 
non supra intellcctura, et quoddam unum intclliget et non ahri ri unum. 
Hanc, o amice, divinissimam Entis opcrationem anims aliquis operans, soli 
credens sibi ipsi, scilicet flori intellectus, et quietans seipsum non ab exteri- 
oiibus motibas sed ab inferioribus, Beus fJEtctos " 
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produced, Plotinus and Porphyiy, preserved themselves from ex- 
travagance. At the same time we roust not foi^t that Porphyry 
pretends, in the life of Plotinus, that his master was once honored 
with a view of God. At least in Porphyry and in Plotinus there 
is no trace of theurgy and magic. It is not so among the or- 
dinary Alexandrians. Jamhlichus precipitates mysticism into the- 
urgy ; he performs conjurations and miracles. Open Eunapius, 
or, if you please, read the faithful extract which I have given,* 
and you will find the school of Alexandria plunged into divina- 
tion, into asceticism, and into acts of theurgy, that is, mysterious 
ceremonies agreeable to God, by virtue of which one obtuns 
power over nature. Do you wish to see mysticism in action ? 
take Julian. Julian is the hero of mysticism ; he is nothing else 
than a scholar of Alexandria become an emperor; he is the 
school of Alexandria on the throne. Julian has all the prejudices 
of his masters with the energy necessary to show what Alexan- 
drian mysticism could do, or rather what it could not do. He 
yielded, and with him closed the brilliant part of the school of 
Alexandria. Before being extinguished, it was reanimated for a 
moment in Proclus, who was its last and greatest representative. 
Proclus was a mind of the first order ; he was the most distin- 
qiiished geometrician and astronomer of his times ; he had all the 
science of Hipparcbus and Ptolemseus. He left conmientarics 
on Euclid and on Ptolemseus which have been considered as the 
ultimatum of ancient mathematics. He was also a man of vast 
erudition, and possessed a profound knowledge of all religions, 
which he honored so far as to call himself a sort of universal 
priest, a hierophant of the entire world, rou oXou x6(rfiLou Upo- 
9av4^v.f Without speaking of his depth as a metaphysician, I 
am eager to tell you that he was a very pure moralist ; I seize 
this occasion to assure you that after having much read the Alex- 
andrians, I have never detected an equivocal moral maxim ; and 



* Fragment phUo9ophique»^ Philtmphie aneiennt, p. 182. 
t MarinuB, Vie de Produe, edition of M. BoiBSonade. 
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H must be remarked that the mysticism of Alexandria has escaped 
the mora] or rather immoral extravagances which I have pointed 
out to jou in the Bhagavad-Gita.* Proclus is a severe moralist 
fike the school to which he belongs ; but the virtue which he 
recommends, and which he practices, is not of this world. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of his school, he divides virtues into two 
classes; those of one class are what he calls political virtues, 
fi'oXinxai, that is, the virtues in practice in this world, subaltern 
virtues, which are but the first degree of virtue according to the 
Alexandrians. True virtue is sanctifying and purif3ring virtue, 
rskSTixij, that is, religious virtue; it is holiness substituted f(»r 
virtue. I would willingly call Proclus, with his superior talent 
for analysis, and his vast knowledge, the Aristotle of Alexandrian 
mysticism. And do you know in what this Aristotle of mysticism 
ended ? in mystic hymns colored with a profound melancholy, in 
which it may be seen that he despairs of the world, abandons it 
to the barbarians and to a new religion, takes refuge for a moment 
in venerable antiquity, before losing himself forever in the bosom 
of eternal unity, the supreme object of his efforts and of his 
thoughts. 

With Proclus the school of Alexandria ended. The victims of 
fierce retaliation, and of an obstinate persecution, these poor 
Alexandrians, after having sought an asylum in their dear East, 
at the court of Chosroes,f returned to Europe, were dispersed 
over the face of the earth, and the most part extinguished in the 
deserts of Egypt, which were converted for them mto a philoso- 
phic Thebais. 

We have arrived at the close of Greek philosophy. Sensualism 
and idealism were exhausted, consumed; skepticism had des- 
troyed them, destroyed itself, and had left no other resource than 
mysticism. Now, we have established it, there were no other 
philosophical systems possible than those ; then with Alexandrian 
mysticism, Greek philosophy must have ended and did end. At 

* See Lectare 6. | Snidas, v., rpu4tit. 
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Alexandria, thus to speak, was its death-bed : it expired hope- 
lessly in the sixth century. In order that a philosophical 
movement may recommence, there must go forth from the 
midst of the great revolution, which swept away Greek and Ro- 
man antiquity, a new world, which may produce Uttle by little a 
new philosophy. Modem civilization must engender modem phi- 
losophy. I will next conduct you into these new regions. 



GUIZOT'S HISTORIC AL WOKKS. 

D, Appleton ^ Co., publish^ complete in four volumes, 

THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 

FROM THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE 

FRENCH REVOLUTION 

BY F. GUXZOT, 

Prime Misister of Friaoe, ete. Traiul&ted by William Haditt. Frioe, neatly ooaad ia 

cloth, 93 50 ; or paper cover, S3 00. 

*' This work is divided into two Parts. The First contains a General 
History, or rather a profound Philosophical Analysis, of the leading evenu 
of the History of the Nations of Europe from the Fall of the Roman 
Elmpire to 1789, and of the principles that governed the historical pro- 
gress of Europe during that period. The Second contains the History 
of Civilization in France in particular, with a general glance at the rest 
of Europe. The study of the social and political progress of what is 
called Modern Civilization is entered into more minutely in the Second 
Fart, and hence it became necessary to select one Nation as a type and 
to study it particularly. M. Guizot very properly made choice of France, 
which, intellectually, has been, as she still is, the Leader of Europe io 
social and political progress. 

We cannot speak in too high terms of this admirable work. As a 
perspicuous analysis of those important political and religious movementi 
of Europe, which have resulted in the formation of the great civilized 
Nations that now exist upon the earth, and as a clear and comprehensive 
summary of the events of the great historical epochs that succeeded each 
other, we think that this work has no rival. Others have written more 
in detail, and introduced us, as 1'liierry has done, more intimately into 
the daily life and the manners of the People ; but for a study of the prin" 
eiplei that have lain at the foundation of the historical life and the work* 
ings of Nations, and of the philosophy of the historical movements which 
have marked the progress of European History, we think that M. Guizot 
has not been equalled. His insight into, and his dissection of the causes 
that led to the establishment of political institutions, and his analysis ol 
the signification of great political and religious events, are clear and pro- 
found, and must assist the student incalculably in obtaining a knowledge 
of the history of which he treats. 1 he rise and constitution of the 
F*udai System, of the Church, the Aflfranchisemcnt of the Cities, the 
commencement of Intrllectual progress in Europe, the signification of the 
Reformation, are among the topics luminously explained by the poworfiil 
talent of M. Guizot. 

France has produced, within late years, some remarkable historians 
and Appleton 6l Co. are rendering an important service to the public in 
republishing their works. The study of History will be rendered more 
attractive, and a clear view of principles rather than a mere external 
description of events will thus be conveyed. We can recommend tkk 
work to every reader of History as one which appears tousindispensable."*— 
Tribune. 

By the aame Author^ 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
REVOLUTION OF 1640, 

rram the Aoeemoa of Charles 1. to hi* Death Translated by William Haita. 
2 Tolt. I2mo. Paper cover $1 00 or two vol*, in one, cloth, %\ 3S. 
*Mt is a work of (mat eloquence and interest and aboondijig with thriUing 
ikalehei.*' — Nttmark JtdnertUer. 

" M. OaiaoC's style is bold and piqcaat, the notes and refnenoes abundant aad i 
Mi tttwsikiiwiithy of aaboBentble place ia a wall-eeleetad library *—If Ham 



WORKS BY M. MICHELET. 

Published by D. Appktan 4* Cb., 200 Broadway 



HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 

TRANSLATED BY G. H. SMITH, P. O. 8. 

Two handsome 8yo, volumes. |^ 3 50. 

- So jruphie, cu liftt-iike, to dramatic a historian %a Mieholet, wa know not wlioi 
pl'.f to iiNtk fir The conntriea, the races of iiien, tiie timoa, pajw vividly bvf<»r«f ytu 
n y<Mi poruae hia aniinatad pafea, where we find nothiiif of dilTuneneiii* or irri!l»*v i.i 
)jr. 1» i« >i matttiriy work, and the publishera are doin| the readin^f publie a tnrv • 
•f pnvlucinc it in ao *:nexceptionable and cheap an edition.** — TViAkm. 

HISTORY 

OP TUB 

ROMAN REPUBLIC. 

One handsome ISma volume. Paper cover 75 cts. Cloth t$h 

*< M. Miehelet, in hia H!atonr oT the Roman Repvblic, firat introdoees the readei 
10 fke Ancient Oeof raphy of Italv ; then hy fivins an ezcollent picture of the preaeiH 
itate of Rome and thn surronn^ni country, full of i^rand ruins, he excites in the 
reader the desire to investi^te the oiveient history of this wondorfvl land, lie neit 
imparts the results of the latest in'estigaiions, entire, dei'ply atwlled and eleorlj 
arranged, and saves the o • -educated reudor the trouble of investigating the soureoa, 
while he fiv«*s to the more educated mind an impetua to stuily the literature firoa 
which he gives very accurate quotations in his notes, lie describes the peculiaritiM 
an<l the life of the' Ritinan people in a mas-erly manner, an*! he fuscintites every 
reader, by the brilliant clearness and vivid freahnesa of his style, while ho shows 
himself a goe J historian, by the justness and impartiality with which he relaiea and 
ahilosophizes." 

THE LI FE 
MARTIN LUTHER, 

OATHBRfiD PROM HIS OWN WRITINGS 

By M. Michelet: translated by G. H. Smith, F. G. S. 

One handsome volume, 12mo. Cloth 75 cts., Paper cover 50 cts. 

'^his work is not «• biatorical romance, founded on the life of Martin IjUthoff 
i.« ta ii a history of the establinhment of Lotheranism. It is simply a biofraphy, 
irMsposed of a sertea of transUitions. CAceptin| that portion of it which h&a renr* 
e»««f to his ciiildhood, and which Luihor himaulf has IcA undoiicribod, the iraoaUtoi 
kas rarely found occasion to make hia own ap|ioamnce on the scene. • a a a a 
it ia aloMMrt invariably Luther himaolf who s|»eaks, almoal invariably Lnthor rtlatad 
\9 Lather^A^ad Amu JV. Miekdtt'g Pr^bu. 

THE PEOPLE. 

TRANSLATED BY O. H. SMITH, F. G. S. 

Or; neat voiume, l2mo. Cloth 62 cts., Paper cover 38 cts. 

** Tkii bock is moro than a book ; it la myiolf, thorcfbrc It boloaga to yoa. • • 
laeatvc Ihoa taia book of *« The People,** bocaaee it la yoa b eeaoao it la L • • 
have made this book out of myaclr. out of my life, and oat of my koan. I have 



ierived it fVom my obaorvatioo, Aom my relatiooa of frlondahip and of nolfaaorauaai 
wvc picked it ap ummi tko roada. Chanee loves to fiivor tkoao who follow oat oaa 
•oatiraotts idea. Above all, I have foand It in the reeolleetioaa of my yootk. Ts 
kaow the lifb of the people, tkfir labor aad their aaflbriaga, 1 bad but to intorfogaM 



LORD MAHON'8 HISTORY OF ENQLANa 



D. Appleion cf* Company hacejust published^ 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

raoM 
THE PEACE OF UTRECHT TO THE PEACE OF PARia 

BY LORD MAHON 

KDITKD BT 

HENRY REED, LL.D., 
Fff 0/ English Uterature in tka Univtrntf tff PenK^iflvawu 

Two handaome Sra Tolnmeftt Price ^. 

Jllir. MaeauUif** Opinimi. 

** Lord MahoB has andoabtcdiy Mnie of the moct valuable qnalitiee of a hkaoiiiih" 
^at dili^noe in examining anthoritiec, (real jadgmeat in weighing tKUmony, and §mtA 
lapaitiality in estimaiiag ohaiacten." 

Quarterlf Review, 

*' Lord MahoB hw shown throof hoot, excellent skill in eombininp. as weF. as eoa* 
trastiof . the varif>nt elements of interest which his materials affnided ; he has continnoi 
to draw his historical portraits with the same firm and easy hand ; and no one can lay 
down tlie book without feetinf that he has been under the guidance of a singularly clear, 
ki|rh-|irinciplerl. and humane mind ; one uniting a very searching shrewdness with a 
pare and unaffected charity. He has shown equal conrxige, judgment, and taste, ki 
availing himself of minute details, so as to irive hb narrative the fMctnresqueneas of a 

BMrnoir. without sacrificing one jot of the real d^ity of history Hu History I' 

well calculated to lemner Uie political judgment. It is one great lesson of modesty, (^m- 
bcarance. and charity. ' 

Rdinbur/th Renew. 

*' ft was with no small satisfaction that we saw a history of this period announced 
fiWB the pen of Lord Mahon. nor have we been disappointed in our expeotatioas. Hie 
narrative b minute and circumstantial, without being tedious. Hb History of the Ro- 
brilion in particular b clear, distinct, and eatertaining. In hb judgment *tC persons be k 
oa the whole fair, candid, and discriminating.*' 

Engiieh Review. 

" Lord Mahon*s work will supply a desideratum which has long been felt— a ready 
|aod history of the last ISO years. It is written with an ease of style, a command of 'M 
Mbject', and a compiebenKi%'eness of <-iew. which evince the possession nf high aualifioa* 
tiooh for the great task which the noble author has nropoMd to himself. Lora Mahoa 
avails himself extensively of the corres|ioBdeace and private diaries of 'be times, whioh 

fives Bnn^nii interest and life to the narrative The authorities quoted ht 

Spanish or French detaib are always the original ; aad we can hardly remember a reftr 
ence of hb Lordship*s ob any subject which b not to the best testinoay kaowB m 
nciMaible.'* 

Siamandi—Hiatoire dee Rnnfmie. 

"Bnr le Prince Charles Edonard. en 1745 — nontrenvoyoosnniqneinenti radnt*abh 
licit de oeue exnAdition dans I'Hbtoire de Lord Mahon. Tontes lea relations y aaa 
•iiVi<Bs rfC jngAes avee une saine critique, et le recit presente la vif interit d'aa 

Profeteor Sntftk — Univereitf of Cawttrid^. 

md to others, what I have just had so much ph 
, Iv published by Lord Mahon. All that aeed ■ 
wafravtbo Peace or Utrecht to that of Aix-la-Cha;ielle, wiJ be tbaia feaad." 



** I naay reeommead to others, what I have just had so much pleasnre Ib l aa dl ^f my 
Mif, tho Hfistory lately published by Lord Mahon. All that aeed aow be kaowB ef us 



D, Appletan if Co.'s Valuable Publications. 



DR. ARNOLD'S WORKS. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME, 

Fniin the Earliest Period. Reprinted entire from the last En^tlish editior 

One vol.. 8vo. S3 00. 

HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

Two vols, of ihe Knglii>li edition teprinted entire in 1 vol., 8vo. $2 50. 
" The History of Rome will remain, to the la:»*o A^e of he world, Uie mott Bn.ractive. the 
moit ujeful. aod the iuo»t eltf^'tttin*; subject of iiiiiiiuu coutemplatioa. It ma»t evur form the 
tMfii of a hberaJ and eulij;hteoe<t education, and prp»ent th>f no$l ira|iortant •ulijcct to the cun- 
lempiation of the >tBte«maii. It is remarkable, that unMi the appearance of l>r Arnold's voi- 
omeii, DO history. (»'\ce|>t Niebuhr'ii, whose style i* ofieii ut>scurej of this wonderful people ex- 
toted, commtrnauiaie either to their dignity, their im^iortance. or their intimate connection 
wrilii motlern institutions, f n the prepartition and c:>fnp>»ition of Uie history. Dr. Arnold ex- 
Tended many ion^' yeart, and bent 1 1 it the whole f.irce of his ^reat energies. It is a work to 
which the wh<rlc culture of the man. from boyho<»d, contributeil— mmt carefuity and deeply 
meditated, pursued with aJl the ardor of a lah >t of love, and relinquished only with life. Or 
the c inscientions accuracy, industry, and power of mind, which the work evinces — itscleamen, 
dignity, aad vi^r of c-nn|M>»ition — it wouhl he needlevi to »|K'ak. It i* eminently calcalaUKl to 
deUghl and in>trucl both the student and the niltcellaneoufr rrader."— Boaton Cuurier. 

LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 

Delivered in Lent Term, 1842, with the Innugnral Lecttjre delivered in 1841. 
Edited, with a Preface and NoteB, by Henry Reed, iM. A., Prof, of English 
Literature in the University of Pu. I'iaio. $1 25. 

*' Tlte Lectures are rij^ht in number, and furnish the be<t p s^ible introduction to a philocof^i- 
eal study of modern history. Prof. Reed has added ^reatlv to the wtirth and interest of tlie vol- 
nme, by ap|>cndinfr to each lecture such extracts from I)r Arnold's other writino[s as woaU 
more fully i:lu*trato iui prominent (loinu. Tlie niies and a|>|)endix which he has thos fnmiaiMd 
aw exceedingly valuable." — Courier and Enquirer. 

RUGBY SCHOOL SERMONS. 

Sermons preached in the Chnpel of Uugby School, with an Address beforr. 
Confirmaiion. One volume, 16mo. 50 cts 
" There are thirty Sermons in this noat little volume, which we cordially recommend to pa- 
mats and oihert. f.jr the o^e of the youu;^, as a guide and incentive to deep earnestness in raal- 
%mt of relij;i<>u« belief and conduct ;' a« a b«ok which will interest all by its sincerity, and eap»> 
oially those who have become acquainle<l with Dr. A. through his Life 9od l^etlen, recently 
onblisbed by the Appleton«." — Evatinff Po»t. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

With nine additional Essays; not included in the b^nglish collection. Ont 

volume, 8vo. $2 00. 
" This vo'.amc includes disquisitions on the ' Charch and t^tate,' in its existing British combi- 
nations — on Scriptural and Secular History — and on Education, with various other subjects o< 
Political Ec'>nomy. It will be a suitable counterpart to the ' Life and ('orrei>|>ondeDC« of Dr. 
Arnold,' and scholars who have been sd deeply interested in Uiat imprevsive biography will be 
rnUified to ascertain the deliberate jndgment of tJie Author, upi>n the uumerons iffl|ortaoi 
UMBaa which his ' Miseellaneoos Works * su richly and clearly announce." 

VI. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS 

ARNOLD, D. D. 

By Arthur P. Stanley. A. M. 2d American I'rom the fifth London edition. 

One han«l8o:nf 8vo. voluuie ^2 00. 
• This work shonld be in the hands of every one whi) lives and thinks foi his race an4 foi 
■ii rriigion : nut so much as a guide for action, as aflTonling a stimulant *o tntelhkoloal %mi 
•oml raOrotion.' —Frot. Ckwxkwmm. 
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A MANUAL 0? ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY, 



ilirtrPiiIliiurill<Hirr,>»libethiin«aiiiilKir8iKi^ , 

r.-ccikilbTEucnpbJii. Dr\V.UOOKETAyLOIt.l.l.D:,cfTiiiiilrCall«e,Uubln. Xsn^ 
«ltk AiUiilnMan Jtmenciki IliiiuuT, br C. 8. IIbiit, P. It,, PnilBMoruflli*lnfy mlhaOiiln* 
(iif af K. Y.UKl tturniiini iilaiW foi iha UHar%inDli ud ColJtfiiL ikr» hmUon •«- 
tr-iiManpuini,*^^; AocKin IliBnrjriii 1 *iil. 11^ JwlmHinucrln 1 tvl, ll.ja 

llwAliciHTlinTaRTdivipioii rnnipri>« EJEhwen Clnplen, vkk 1 Inrlivto iIk gjoMai 
patliDH ofihe Hhi'iTT of G^pt— iIh ElhiniiiiiH BubrfciiiM ud AjBrTU—WcHrm Aiik— FW 
HtiH— fit rmpirr [Tflhn fllrlr- inil Prrtiriini Pliniiirmif^tiniltttnHirnli-m Aln«— Ftna^ 
uioa ud IliMorj cf Iha Onciui Suieii-~Gn«e— the MuRdcmuB KincAin itA Eic^n— «Li 
Slim Ihu iroH inin Che di<n»iiibeniiBil oT Ibg Mucdndu XliiBl«n ui] Enpiia— ABdH 
ImIt— SicilT— (he KomanRraublk— GrnnphiniDnd PaHiiralCnniillanarihpKiiinuSmDlri 
-•llnnnT of ih> Ruoiu Cmiun— ud [ndiii— vuhan ApnciiiUiarinipntut illiMnilnuiMlH 

Tbk ponton b !«• of lbs bM CDmpnA ef AgdHM Hhwcj *»i >nr r* ■«• <pp««*fji 

■ho lsd«trvu4i0lieCQaM*eJiiUjiiuirirtih All uiju 14 munonblv m ctuial secular irfhipfilDffy 
neMoDAiLif IliiTDftv poniiiQ iBdiTided iiiU FourWrfl Clnpi4n,«i iht fi^llKWinj; gcn«rt.' 
nliiacl* ;— CooMqanKi of iha Fill oT Uu Wiisleni Brnpln—Kln ud EiiaMif^liniiiH ol Iht 
Smunir Prune— Rs«i«ilm oflhe Wa«Ri Empire— OrowthsTtha P>|ul P"wrr— Kmn 
nX Liuruun— PnfTMt srClIiliuUn ul Innnuon— Reronnitlu. uid CumniFncrnii^it oflhi 
BuuaSriuni biEiuope— A«giigunAg«>DrEiigludud l^nnce— Uimnule aiul CohinUISl* 
*ain— Asa dI *tawluiiijf»-Pnnch EmplT* — Hiatan aT iba Puu — CcrioniEaUDn — China— ua 
lai*r-wil)i Chnnalucieal and HMottuI Tabia aadoihar ladsita. Dr. Ilnur bu appntdad ( 
DawcliaHaron tha llHiocTDrUM UniiHlSua. 

ThlaManualorMHUmHlHaiT, brMt. Taylor, \m ihs nnHi •aluabln and liwicwiiTa wnrt 
Hwnl aubleeca which h cafnpnhFD^Ii. ibai un be biind in ibe whnls ilnwunan 
rnmro. Mi.Tij'lor'i hoot is fui lupcnnlui^ all oiUtr compinda, and toalnad) 
i.bnok In Hananl, Columbia. Valo. Niw-Yurt, Pnuwjitaiiia and Dram TBI 



MODERN HISTORY. 

Br THOMAS ARNOLD. S.D., 
nqftM Prtfiaar of AhJem HaUrry in tie UiUvertiti/ »/ Oxford, an 
MoiUr of Rugby &hooi. 

Br HENBY BEED, UhD.. 

Pr^fittar ^ BneUt), Liliralurt in the Univtrtitjf ^ t>^ 

One Tolumo, 12mo. S1,2G. 

Extract frem lie American Ediior't Pitface. 
■ pinaiinii ibla edliloo. I bare had UI iiww lu vme, not oolf for tha Haaial tax 
ki * Ian-book In nlucallon, nipiiciallj in our doll-le couraa of Bndj. " " " Tha hm 

iilaiiowor owf iha mlnda of aiuJania 1 cu lay tfom aiwrlmct, which eoahlea ma 
IhallfanTfl fnundu eicallciii]* luiied laacoiiTw of cnlTfge InmnHilon. D7 inrallif> 
aupiWhf nainhaEaoraclaaaaa|j«ctall7. iUaaludiedaaa laiT-lAit wich im[ and an 



CngUi^. 



THE SHAKSPEARIAN READER; 

« ooLLBcnoN :r th£ most approvu) plats of 

8HAKSPE ARE. 

Cwf «1 ily Revised, wica Introductory and Explanatory Notes, and a Memoir 

of t>ie Author. Prepared expressly fur the use of ClasBes, 

and the Family Reading Circle. 

BY JOHN W. S. HOW8, 

Prqfes9or of Etoeution in Otlumbia Coliegk. 

The Man, whom Nature't self hath made 

To mock herself, and TnuTti ir. imitate.— SIpeiMcr. 

One Volume, l2mo. $1 26. 

Aim tffteil when the fame of Shakwpeare in ** striding the world lue a eoA%ku«, ' and cdl 
drwof hie woike are irultiplied with a profunion that itsstifies the denire awakened in all claan 
>f fotletv to read and study his imiMrishahle cnmpoffiiions,— tliere needs, perhape. but lictlt 
uwlocT 'for the followine selection of his works, pre^jared expressly to render them onczof>p> 
tMoaoM for the use of Scliools, and acceptable for Family rending. Apart from the fact, tnsi 
Shakipeare is tlio "well-spring" from which may be traced the origin of the purest poetry io 
ma tangua^e, — a long course of profe.«wional experience has satisfied me that a necessfty ezvtf 
for the addition of a w^rk like the present, lo our «>i()rk of Educational Literature. Hi^ writinga 
•re peculiarly adapted for the purposes of Elortitidtiary exercise, when the system of insfructioD 
puRited by ine Teacher is based upon the true principle of the art, riz. — a careful analysis of 
the airticture and meaning of language, rather than a servile adherence to the arbitrary and me- 
chanical rules of Elocution. 

To imprusfi upon the mind of the pupil that wnnts are the exposition of thought, sod tliot in 
reading, or speaking, every shade of thoiicht and feeling has its appropriate shailo of modulated 
tone, ought to be the especial aim of every Tenrher; and an author like {9iakspeare, whoM 
9mr hne embodies a volume of meanine, should surely form one of our Elocutionary Tm 
BooKH. * * * Still, in preparins n «elertion of his works for the express purpose content 
plated in my desisit. I have n«u he^ioiie:! to ext>rci-^ a severe revision of his language, b^yo a d 
that adoptea in any similar undenakin?—" B<iW(ller's Family Shaks(>eare " not oven excepted; - 
tadumply, because I practically knnw the imnoiwibiliiy ot imrotiucing Sliakspeare ana Cmm 
Book* or as a satisfactory Heading Book for Families without this precautionary revisl ^ • 
Osft tetfrom the Prijacc. 



HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 

OF 

THE MIDDLE AGES 

(chiefly from the FRE<«7H.) 

BY Q.W. GREENE, 

Mtsiruetor tn Brown Univenitp, 

Part I : History. One volnme, 12mo. $1. 

Extract from Prtfaee, 

*Tliis TOluroe, aa the title indicates, is chiefly taken from a popular French worlr, whiefc 
iM lapidly paased through aeveral editions, and received the sanction of the Unirereity. It 
viN be founa to contain a clear and satisfactory exposition of the Revolution of the Middle Ages, 
~'*^ soeh general views of literature, society, and manners, as are ret^uired to explain the paa> 
fimn ancient to modem history. At the head of each chanitr there is an analytical sun»> 
■/, which will be fotmd of great assistance in examination or in review Instead of a riofit 
ef soToreigno, J have preferred giving fall gaoealogieal tables, wliich we macli dasrer aad 
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MANUAL 

3F 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

BY WILHELM PUTZ, 

PRINCIPAL TUTOR IN THE GYMNASIUM OF PURSN 

Translated fVom the German. 

EDITED BT TliE REV. THOMAS K. ARNOLD, A 4., 

AITTHOR OF A 8BRIB8 OF "ORBBK AMD LATIN TBXT-BOOKB." 

One Toluine, 12mo. •!. 

*' At no perix naa ITurtory presentml roch stronj; claims upon the attention of the leRcneiL m 
It the pn»wnt day ; and to no people were its lemons of such value as to those of the UnltBd 
plates. With no |iast of our own lo revert to, the great maraes of our better educated are temptad 
*o oreriook a science, which comprehends all others in its granp. To prepare a iext-boc»k, wnidl 
ihall prefleni a full, clear, and accurate view of the ancient world, its geography, ita political, 
civil, social, religious state, must be the re-«ult onlv of vast industry and learning. Our exami. 
aation of the present volume leads us tn believe, that as a text-hook on Ancient History, for Got- 
leges anil Acaiieniies. it is the best compend vet publi(*he<l. It bears marks in its methoclieal 
arrangement, and condensation of matenals, oi the untiring patience of German schoUusliip ; and 
In its proeivsfl through the English and American press, has been adapted for acceptable use in 
our best institutions. A noticeable feature of the nook, is its prettjr complete list of 'MmrceiOl 
information' upon the nations which it describee. This will n an invaluable aid to the atudeai 
in his future course of reading." 

" Wilhelm Piitz^ the author of this * Manual of Ancient Oeosraphv and Hutory,' ie Prineipa* 
Tutor ( Oh^tffher) m the Gymnasium of Duren, Germany. His book exhibits the advantage* o 
the German method of treating History, in its arrangeroenL its classification, and iu rigid ana^- 
fis. The Manual is what it purports to be. * a clear and definite outline of the fajetory of tM 
principal nations of antiquity,' into which is incorporated a concise geography of each country. 
The work in a iext-»7ok ; to be Mtudied, and not merelv read It is to form the groundwoiik ol 
subsequent historical inveetieation. — the materials of which art pointed out, at the proper plaeee, 
in tlie Manual, in careful reierencea to the works which treat ol the subject directly under coo- 
siderati-nt The list of references (especially as regards earlier works) is quite complete,— thw 
su|>)>ly.r>ff that desideratum in Ancient History and Geography, which has been auppUed eo folly 
ty D -. J.~C. I. Gieseler in Eccleeiasiical History. 

^ The nations whom history is considered in the Manual, are : in Aeia^ the braelitea, tli9 In* 
dians, the Babylonians, the Assyrians, the Metles, the Persians, the PhGenicians, the Statee of Aiia 
Minor; in Africa, the Eihiopiaiis, the Egyptians, the Qinhaginiaas; in Europe^ tha Oreeka^UM 
Macedonians, the Kingdoms wnich arose out of the Ma%edonian Monarchy, tne Romans. TIm 
oni sr in which the history of each is treated, is admirable. Tc the whole are apjpended a * Chm 
nological Table,' and a well-prepared series of * Queatiorts.' The pronunciation of prope* 
names is indic-ited,— an excellent feature The accents are given with remarkable c^nreetnaHL 
TIm typognipliical execution of the American edition is moat excellent "—i9. W.Bi^ittCSkroHiett 

" Uke every thing which proceeds from the editorship of that eminent Instructor, T. K. Arnold, 
this Manual appears to be well suited to 'n^ design with which it was prepared, and will, m 
«lQubtedIy, secure for itself a place among t^e tcxt-bouks of schools and acailemies thouglimn the 
V'Untry. It presents an outline of the history of the ancient nations, from the earliest ages to Um 
fal! of the Western Empire in the sixth century, the events being arranged in the iwder of as 
accurate chronology, and explained by accompanying treatises on the geofraphy of the etvwal 
eountries in whicH they transpired. The chief feature of this work, ana this is a very ioiportaM 
•ns, ii, that it ssta fonh ancient history and ancient geography in their connection wjjui aadl 
«th)r. 



** ft was originally prepared bv Wilhelm Puts, an eminent German scholar, and 

sdiled in England by Rev. T. K. Arnold, and is now revised and introduced to the 

public in a well written preface, by Mi George W. Greene, Teacher of Modem Lan^iasaNi It 
Brown University "— Prw. JournaL 
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HAND BOOK 

MEDIAEVAL GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

BY 

f WILHELM PUTZ, 

a 

PRINCIPAL TUTOR IN THE GYMNASIUM OP DUREN 

Trasslatc'd from the GiTinan by 
REV. R. B. PAUL, M. A., 

Viear (^ St. Avgustine'Sf Bristol, and late Fellow of EstUr CoUe^t^ Omftirm. 

1 volume, I2ino. 75 ct«. 

IIKADS OF C0NTKNT8. 

I. Germany before the Migratiom. 
IL The Migrations. 

THK MIDDLE IGES. 

€ifun f Kitioo.— From the Dissolution or the WcHtcrn Empire to the AcccMioti of i^e C%.iic\ * 
giuHA &nii Abbasides. 

SrfOOMO Pbriou.— From the Accession of the Carlovingians and Abbasides ui the fim Crusttd-w 

rwiiD Period.— Age of the Crusadns. 

FOVRTH Pbriod.— From the Termination of the Crusades to tlie Discorcrj of America. 

**The characteri?tics of this volume are : precision, condensaiitm. and luminous arrangement 
It is precisely what it pretends to be— a manna!, a sure and conscientiou.i ^uide for the studen- 
throiigh the crooks anu tangles of Medieval history. • • • • All the ^reat principles uf th.^* 
cxfcnHi'a Peiiod are carefullv laid down, ari<l the most im|xmaiu facts skilfiiliy gnui|>»>i! iroini'- 
thiMn. There is no period of History for which it \* more (litlicult to prepare a work liKe (hi^ 
BUil none for which it is 60 much needed. The leading facts are well es'ablishcd, btit they dit 
Hcaltered over an iminen^^o space; the principles are ascertained, but their Uovelopmeni wa* 
«loW| unequal, and interrupted. There is a G;cncral breaking up of a great bwly, and a parrcilhif 
of it out among small tribes, concerning whom we have only a few general data, and are left i' 
analogy and conjecture for the details. Then come surxe^tsive attempts at organization, each 
more or leas indcpend*'>i, ant! all very imperfect. At lasit, modem Euro|>o bciriiH slowly u\ 
emerge from the cnaos. bJt still under forms which the most diligent historian diniiot 9)wav» 
comprehend. To reduc3 such materials to a clear and definite form is a taxk of no small di^i 
culty, and in which partial success de!*erves great praise. It is not too much to s:iy that '*. hai> 
never been so well clone within a compass so easily mastered, as in the little volume wh..h \f 
now oflbred to the public." — Extract from American Pre/ace. 

''This translation of n foreign school-book embraces a succinct and well ar anged body of 
(kcte conceniiug European and Asiatic hi^'iory and geography during the middle age.'*, ttii 
fnmiohei with printed question.s, and it seems to bt well adapted to its purpose, in all respects 
Hie metiiKval |)criod is one of the most interesting in the annals of the world, and a knowledge 
of itefzieat men, and of its progress in artn, arms, government and religion, is particularly ir, 
pcvtans since this |>criod is the b&sis of our own social polity." — Commercial Aatertiser. 

''Tliia is an immense amount of rewirrh condensed into a moderaiely sized volume, iu a way 
which no one has patience to do but a German scholar. The beautv of the work is its lunvinow 
arrangnnenu It is a guide to the student amidst the intricacy of Itfedisval History, the mor 
difllcuU perio.1 of the world to understand, when the Roman Empire was breaking up arid poi 
cellii^ out into smaller kingdoms, and every thing was in a transition sute. It was a penolj o< 
eheoe from whirh modem Europe was at length to arise. 

The author has briefly taken up the principal political and social influences whicl' wert 
acting on society, and shown their bearing from tne lime previous to the migrations of iii« 
Worgtem naiiofii^, down through tlie middle aaes to the sixteenth century. Tlie n )tes on the 
mnadej ar? particularly valuable, and the range of observation embraces not only Buirpi but 
IBC Ban. To the student it will be a most valuable Hand-book, mving him a world of tnniMc 
» nonq<M up suthAriti»> and facts."- -Rev. Dr. Kip, in Alhanjf StaU Rtfciatur. 
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MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

BY WILHELM PUTZ, 

Autkjr of Manuals of ** Ancient Geography and Hiatory^" ^ Mediaval Geogiaphff amd 

Hiatori/f" ^c. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GKRMVN. REVISED AND CORRECTED. 

One volume, 12mo. SI. 

** Prf/aee.— The present volume completed the series of Professor PUix's Ilandbooki ol 
Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modem Geography and History. Its adapta'ion to th«i wants of tha 
student will be loiuul to bo no learn complete than was to be expected from the fcrraer Pjirts, 
which have been hi^'hly approved b^ the public, and have been translated into several la&> 
guages besides the Kn^lii^h. The difficulty of cora|)reiwing within the limits ofa single volume 
the vast amount of historical material fumishcil by the progress of modem states and oationi 
in power, wealth, science, and literature, will be evident to all on reflection; and they wiK 
find occasion to admire the ckill and perspicacity of the Author of this Handbook, not only in 
the arrangement, but ali^o in the facts and otuiements which he has adopted. 

'*In the American edition several improvements have been made; the sections relating :o 
America and the United States have b^cn almost entirely rewritten, and materially enlargtd 
and improved, as seemed on every account necessary and proper in a work intended lor general 
lUte in this country ; on t^everal occasions it has been thought advisable to make certain verbal 
correciiiins and emendations : the facts and dates have been verified, and a number of explan* 
aiory notes have been introduced. It is hoped tliai the improvemenia alludi^ to will be found 
to add to the value of the present Manual." 



FIRST LESSONS IN COMPOSITION, 

IH WHICH THE PRINCIPLES OP THE ART ARE DEVELOPED IN CONNECTION Wmi 

THE PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR; 

£rabracin^ fuH Directions on tlic subject of Punctuation : with copiouB 

E.Yerciaes. 

BY. Q. P. QUACKENB08, A»M. 
JReetor of the Henry Street Grammar iS'cAoo/, If. Y. 

One volume, 12mo. 45cts. 

EXTRACT PROM PRBPAOB. 

' A county superintendent of common schotds, speaking of the important branch of coRi- 
pomtion, uses the following language : * For a long: time I have noticed with regret the aluMM 
entire neglect of tha art of original composition in our common schools, and 'the want of ■ 
pro|ier text V>ok upon this essential branch of education. Hundreds graduate from ourcoounon 
echools with no welt-defined ideas of the construction of our language * The wriiei ongiii 
have gone further, and said that multitudes gratluate, not only Intm common schools, Sot 
from some of our best private institutions, utterly destitute of all practical acquaintance with 
the subject : that to many such the composition of a single letter is an irksome, to some an 
almoet impossible task. ^ et the reflecting mind must admit that it is only tins practical appli- 
cation ni grammar that renders that art useful— that parsing is secondary tn compoeing, and 
Um analysis of our language almost unimpnnant when compared with its synthesis. 

>*On« great rct.son of the neglect noticed above, has, no doubt, been the want of a raitablt 
lezt-booW on >he subject. During the years of the Author's experience as a teacher, he ha 
examined, and practically tested the various works on composition with which he has met. 
the result has been a conviction that, while there are several publications well calculalad to 
advance pupils at the age of fifteen or sixteen, there is not one suited to the comprehenridB 
of thof« between nine and twelve : at which lime it is his decided opinion that thia branch 
ffiould be taken up. Heretofore, the teacher has been obliscd either to make the scholar lahoff 
through a work entirely too difficult for him. to eive him exercises not founded on any regular 
•jatero, or to absjidon the branch altugether--and the disadvaniagee of either of theee eouiMt 
■n at once a^'parenu 

'^ It is thia conviction, founded on the experience not onlv of the Author, but of maaj 
iKber teachera with whom he has osR^ulied, that has leii to tfie production or tne work now 
offered to the public It claims to be a first-book in comp<tsition, ami is intended to initiala 
the besinner, by easy attd pleasant ttepe, into that ail im|M>fiaiit, but hitherto generally 
'ected. art." 




A MANUAL 

OF 

liRECIAN AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

BY DR. E. F. BOJESEN, 
froA*uor of the Greek Language and Literature in the UniyerBity of floia 

lyansUUed from the Crerm,Tn, 

BDITED, WITH NOTES AND A COMPLBFE SERIES 0»* QUESTIONS, IT TBI 

REV. THOMAS K. ARNOLD, M. A. 

REVISED WITH ADDITIONS AND CORRECnON& 

One neat volume, 12mo. Price SI. 

Hm present Manual of Greek and Roman Antiquities u far superior to any Oing od Am 
%UDe topics as yet oflercd to the American public A principal Review of Germany aajs :— 
Small a» he compass of it is, we mav confidently aihrm that it is a great improvement on all 
preceding wor^s of the kind. We no longer meet wiih the wretched old method, in which «u V 
|eci8 esseniially distinct are herded tnceiher. and connected subiects disroiuiartedi but hav* • 
■iinple, systemati'. arrangement, bv whicn the renner easily receives a clear represenia^i^m "A 
Roman life. We H longer stumble aeainst countlen errors in detail, which though long ace 
assailed and extirpated by Niebuhr and others, have found their last place of refuge in our Mm- 
Boala. The recent investigations of philologists and jurists have been extensively, but carefuU> 
and circumspectly used. The conciseness and precision which the author hat every whera 
prescribed to himself, prevents the superficial observer from perceiving the ssseniial superiority 
of the book to its predecessors, but wnoover subjects it to a careful examinatkm will diaeovei 
this on every page." 

The Editor aayM:—^^\ fully believe that the pupil will receive from these little works s 
ec*rreci and tolerably complete picture of Grecian and Roman life; what 1 may call the rou- 
riOAL portions — the account of the national constitutions and their effects — appear to me to be 
of great value ; and the very moderate extent of each volume admits of its being thoroughly 
mast*re<l— of itf being oot vp and RBTAunD." 

^ A work long needHl in our schools and colleges. The manuals of Rennet, Adam, Potter. 
and Robinson, with ..^b more recent and valuable translation of EschenbuqE, were entirely too 
ruluminuus. Here u nc 'iier loo much, nor too little. The arrangement I's admirable— even 
■nltject is treated of in its proper place. We have the general Geography, a succinct historicm 
risw of the general subject ; the chiro^phy, history, taws, nuuiners, customs, and rellgion of 
msk State, as well i '*the points of union for all, beautifully arranse<l. We regard the work as 
Iko very best adjuif y> classical study for youth that we have seen, and sincerely hope dot 
wschers may be bri ^ht to regard it in the same light. The whole is copiously digested iMi 
^Ifvoprmte questions. "—i9. Lit. Oaxette. 

Prom Pri^ettor Lincoln^ of Brotcn Univertity. 

*• I founil oj my table after a short absence from home, your edition of Bojeoen's Gieak sa 
Itoman Anuriuities. Pray accept my acknowledgments ror it. I am agreeably surprised M 
Aai OS azain'ning it, that within so very narrow a'compass for so comprehensive • sutjeet, Um 
feook contai is so much valuable matter ; and, indeed, so far as I see, omits noticing no ti^^icB e» 
MOliaL It will be a venr useful book in Schools and College, and it is far superior to any thhif 
that I know of the same kind. Besides being cheap and accessible to all students, h baa tha 
|Mat merit of discussing its topics in a consecutive and connected manner.*' 

Extract of a letter from Frqfkeeor TVter, ^ Awtheret CoUege. 

'*' I have never fovnd time till lately to look over Bnjestn's Antiquities, of wMeh yo« irwi 
liftd enough to send me a copy. I think it an excellent book ; leameii, aecaraie, coodie, mi 
lerapicuons; well adapted lor use in the Academy or the Collece, ami comprahm'ltet sis 
hwui eorapass. more '^<tt ir valurble on the subject than many exteniled tnM«iffMi '* 
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§ltMIL 

TiTTctToTarT 

Of raft 

GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 

INOICAriKO TIIK ArCBNTITATiON OF KVBET nKRMAN WORD, OONTAimMa •KTSE4& 

IP^NOKkO OKRMAN MYNONYMS, TOOK fU^R WITH A CLAISIFICATIOM AMD 

ALPlIABK-nCAL I.IllT Or THE IRKKOULAR VKRMf AND A DICTIOM- 

ARY or GKRMAN ABBRK\1ATU)NB. 

tx;MPILi:D FROM THB WOBKS OF HILPERT, FLDgEL, GREIB, HEVAft. 

AND OTHERS. 

IN TWO PARTS: 

: BKRMAN AMD RMCrLiaH-- II. RNOLISU AND SRRIIAM 

BY G. J. ADLER, A. M., 

^fvfestor of the Oerman }Mnguagt and Literature m the C7iu««r jily •/ ihs 

Cay of JVV»- York. 

Oy large Yolcnie, Bto , of M pages Price $5. Slionglj ana oeatif bocni 

Extract from, the Prrface, 

1b preparti}^ this volume, our pnnci)>ai aim was to offer to the American stndaDt ol 
ikf0 German a work whicu woukl embody all the valuable reaults of the most reeeol 
iBTUbt^aiioiis in (lemian l^xicc^raphy, and whi«:h might thus bee >me not only a nil* 
Me guide Cor the practical acquisition uf that Iaiiiu:uatre« but one whlvb would not lomkc 
Um in the higher walks of his pursuit, to which its literary and Bcieiitlflc traMorei 
would naturally iuvito him. 1 hu conviction that Mich u work was a desideratum, and one 
which claimed immediate attuntiou, was first iiecasiuned by the steadily Increasing inter* 
est manifested in the atudy of the (iSenuHn by such among us as covet a higher Intellect 
oal culture, as weii as thueo who are arobitiouB to be abreast with the limes In all thai 
cufx:ems the interests of Learning, Science, Art, and Philosophy. 

In comparing the different (>ennaii-Eiiglish Dictionaries, U wae found that all of them 
were deficient m their vocabulary of fot^lgn words, which now act so important a par' 
oot only in scientific wurks, but also In Uie best classics In the reviews. Journals, newa 
papers, ondeveu in Cdnversntionai lat^^uage of ordinary life. Hence we haveendeav* 
oured to suoply the des^ired words requirtjd in Chemistry, Mineralogy, Practical Aft, 
(Jommuroe, NaviKatiun, Rhetoric, Grammar, Mythuhjgy, both ancient and modem. The 
M^oentuaiiun of tlie (German wordJs, flr»t iuimduced by Ilemsiu9,and not a little improved 
by llilptirt and liis cuadjulors, has alao been adopted, and will be r^arded as a most d^ 
firable and iuvaltutble aid to the student. Another, and it is hoped not the least, valu- 
able addition to the vulume, are the synonymts which we have generally given in an 
abridgud and not unfrequently in a new fonn, from HUperi, who was the flrst tliat ofltered 
lo the English studi^nl a selection from the rich store of El>erfaard, Maaa, and Gruber. 
Nearly all the Dictionaries nublished in (*ermanv having been prepared with wipersial 
reference to the German stuaent of the EnglUh, and being on that account incomplele li 
the German- English part, it was evidently our vocation to reverse the order for tola ikk 
of the Atlantic, and to give the utmost poasible completeness and perfection to the Qer 
"^^an part. This was the proper sphere of our latMir. 

Morning Courier and ^no- York F.nqnirgr, 
The Applatons have Just published a Dictionary of the Oerman lAingnaje^ oontablll^ 
Engil^)^. uanes of German words, and German translations of English words, by Mr. 
Adlur, Professor of Gerr^an in the University of the City of New- York. 

In view of the present ai.d raiudly increasing disp<N*iiion of American students to malia 
themselves fainiUar with the Language and Literature of Germany, the publicalioa d 
this work «^eins( specially timely and imijortant. it is In form a large, substantial octave 
v-'^Mme of i44Ni pages, beautifully nriuteu in clear and distinct type, and adapted Inevor; 
way Lo 'Jie constant services for which a IeAiC4in ib noade. Tlie purpose aimed at by tbi 
editor caniiot be more distinctly stated than In his own words, quoted from the prefhoa. 
Jk which he tA»us» that he sought ^ to embody all the valuable results of the must rr^erM 
tn>ostigatior\s in <«oriuua Lexicography, so that his work might ihu*. booome not only » 
(wfiable guide for the practical acqulsftiuu of that langiiage, but one which woold noi 
A>niake him m the higher walks of his pursuits, to which Its literary treasures wo«W 
Maorally invite him.*' Ail who are in any degree familiar with German, can bear wit 



seas lo the necessity mat has long been felt for such a work. It is needed by sindeBtoaf 
ihe langxiage at ever} stage of their pnx^ress. None of those tiitherto in use have beci 
mtisAutory— the best of them, that published in Philadelphia, in IMS, lacking verv man| 
3f the essenttala of a roliable and servicsible lexiotm From a somewhat closn examine 
ton of its coDt4*nts, we are satislled that .Mr. Adi.br*s Dictionary wtU he untversally m 
faided as the b*!8l extant. Itt great su|M*riority hos In its e^mplgteneae^ no wcrfvl la tB| 
lepartmeot i>f seieaoe or Iterature being omitted. We caonot doahl that It wtB banuBi^ 
y% -•WW the onlv Gerroan if*'*'^*a in ''n** ':.r(Miffta4»u> t\^ r'Jintnr 
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imnwr wi -,.'i. ;■* .".n-' >'. r-.c-?.- . .1 .-• .; what 

■ifj vers ■ear', uu. SRai everr via T bec<'ni:..j: !^- c: a.'-: rrvr^ :.'<z-"='* . ». ■ " • -^ irvJ 03 
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